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THE  DUTCH  FAMILY. 

Maria  Von  Vecht  was  a  healthy  little  Dutch 
girl,  with  a  short  roly-poly  figure  and  a  very  kind 
•  heart.  Her  father  was  rich.  During  the  sum- 
mer season,  he  lived  in  a  beautiful  country  house, 
not  far  from  Amsterdam.  A  large  canal  flowed 
directly  in  front  of  the  dwelling,  and  gardens, 
ornamented  with  statues  and  temples,  extended 
even  to  the  water's  edge.  In  summer  it  was  a 
great  source  of  enjoyment  to  Maria  and  her 
brother  to  watch  the  canal  boats  (or  treckscuits, 
as  they  are  called  by  the  Dutch)  drawn  over  the 
smooth  waters,  by  horses  on  a  slow  and  measured 
trot.  In  winter,  it  would  have  done  your  heart 
good  to  see  Maria  and  her  little  neighbors  skating 
on  the  canal,  sometimes  darting  forward  straight 
as  an  arrow,  then  gliding  about,  and  crossing 
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each  other's  path,  like  a  company  of  yellow  but- 
terflies dancing  in  the  air.  Maria  was  a  very 
swift  skater.  She  often  said  she  could  go  to 
Amsterdam  and  buy  a  French  doll,  and  back 
again,  before  mother  would  miss  her,  if  mother 
would  only  allow  it.  One  day,  when  she  was 
skating  in  front  of  the  house,  her  cheeks  all  of  a 
glow,  and  her  eyes  as  bright  as  diamonds,  she 
grew  so  merry,  and  dodged  about  so  quick,  that 
she  ran  against  a  little  girl,  and  knocked  her 
down  flat  on  the  ice.  Maria  stopped  in  an  in- 
stant ;  for  though  she  was  something  of  a  rompr 
she  was  a  very  gentle,  loving  child.  "  Have  I 
hurt  you  1"  said  she  kindly,  as  she  helped  the 
little  girl  to  stand  on  her  feet.  "  Oh  dear !  I  see 
ten  thousand  stars  coming  and  going  all  the  time 
—  and  my  head  aches  so  I"  replied  the  poor  child- 
Maria  was  afraid  she  had  hurt  her  little  neighbor 
very  much  ;  and  she  begged  her  brother  to  run  and 
bring  their  large  red  sled  down  to  the  canal  to 
carry  Lotte  Van  Tromp  to  the  house.  Madame 
Von  Vecht  washed  her  head  with  camphorated 
spirit,  and  gave  her  some  warm  supper,  and  she 
soon  began  to  feel  better.  Then  Maria  wanted  her 
to  go  and  see  her  library,  and  her  museum,  and 
a  wonderful  pretty  little  set  of  china,  which  a  sea- 
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captain,  one  of  her  father's  friends,  had  given 
her. 

Lotte  was  very  bashful ;  for  she  had  never 
been  in  such  a  handsome  house  before,  and  in 
the  simplicity  of  her  heart,  she  thought  the  king's 
palace  could  not  be  half  so  grand.  When  she 
crossed  the  floor  to  go  with  Maria,  she  saw  her 
whole  length  figure  reflected  in  the  pier-glass  ; 
and  she  stopped  and  looked  round  —  for  she 
thought  another  little  girl  was  in  the  room,  with 
just  such  a  short  petticoat,  close  jerkin,  and 
green  cap  as  her  own ;  and  she  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  it,  when  she  saw  that  the  little 
girl  stopped  too,  and  looked  directly  at  her.  — 
Maria  looked  at  her  mother  and  smiled;  and 
then  she  led  Lotte  up  to  the  great  glass,  and  told 
her  it  was  her  own  figure  that  she  had  seen. 
Lotte  was  very  much  surprised  at  this,  for  at  home 
she  had  never  seen  a  mirror  bigger  than  a  com- 
mon-sized slate. 

The  little  girls  went  into  the  play-room  and 
had  a  very  good  time  together  ;  and  when  Lotte 
said  it  was  time  to  go  home,  Maria  begged  per- 
mission to  go  with  her.  At  the  farm-house, 
Maria  saw  a  great  many  things  that  were  as  new 
to  her,  as  the  pier-glass  had  been  to  her  young 
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visitor.  The  shelves  and  wooden  ware  were  as 
white  as  the  drifted  snow,  and  the  pewter  plates 
shone  like  so  many  mirrors.  In  the  barn  there 
were  cows  and  sheep,  and  one  beautiful  little 
white  goat,  which  Lotte  milked  with  her  own 
hands.  Maria  returned,  very  much  pleased  with 
her  visit ;  and  from  that  time,  the  two  little  girls 
became  great  friends.  Maria  lent  Lotte  her 
books,  and  taught  her  to  net  purses ;  and  Lotte 
showed  her  how  to  braid  straw,  and  weave  very 
pretty,  substantial  baskets. 

The  winter  passed  away  very  happily ;  and 
when  summer  came,  it  brought  new  pleasures. 
Maria  had  no  sisters,  and  this  made  her  more  at- 
tached to  her  little  neighbor.  Two  or  three 
times  a  week,  she  would  take  her  younger  brother 
by  the  hand  and  lead  him  to  the  farm-house, 
while  their  knowing  little  dog  Frisk,  would  run 
jumping  and  capering  before  them.  Frisk  was  a 
merry,  mischievous  dog.  He  always  made  di- 
rectly for  the  barn  yard,  where  he  frightened  the 
poultry,  and  set  the  geese  and  hens  cackling.  — 
There  was  a  little  Bantam  hen  among  them, 
who  was  very  fierce,  and  she  would  sometimes 
step  up  to  Frisk  and  offer  to  fight  with  him. 
This  made  Frederic  Von    Vecht  laugh.      The 
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Bantam  hen  had  feathers  growing  quite  down 
to  her  feet ;  and  when  he  saw  her  march  up  to 
the  dog,  he  called  out,  "  See,  Maria !  why 
don't  she  have  her  stockings  tied  up !"  But 
Maria  thought  the  funniest  sight  of  all  was  a 
churn  turned  by  a  large  dog,  who  walked  round 
and  round,  as  industriously  as  if  he  expected 
nine-pence  an  hour  for  his  work.  Little  Frisk 
tried  to  tease  this  great  fellow  by  barking  at 
him.  For  some  time  the  great  dog  attended 
very  quietly  to  his  business,  and  treated  the 
little  malapert  puppy  as  if  he  were  not  worth 
minding  ;  but  when  Frisk  sprung  up  and  bit  his 
ear,  he  lifted  his  paw  and  knocked  him  flat  on 
his  back.  Whereupon  little  Frederic  raised  a 
great  shout. 

Maria  was  an  observing  child;  and  her  mother 
had  taught  her  to  examine  everything  she  did 
not  know,  and  inquire  about  everything  she  did 
not  understand.  It  was  a  great  source  of  amuse- 
ment to  her  to  watch  the  storks  building  their 
nests  in  the  chimney  of  the  farm-house.  Lotte's 
mother  told  her  that  these  birds  always  went 
away  from  Holland  in  August,  and  returned  the 
latter  part  of  February.  "  I  suppose  they  do 
not  love  the  ice  so  well  as  Lotte  and  I  do,"  said 
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Maria.  As  she  walked  along  home,  she  thought 
a  good  deal  about  these  birds  ;  and  as  soon  as 
she  entered  the  house,  she  said,  "  Mother,  who 
teaches  the  storks  to  build  their  nests  1  And  how 
do  they  know  when  winter  is  coming  ?"  Her 
mother  told  her  they  were  taught  by  the  same 
God,  who  made  her  eyes  to  see  and  her  tongue 
to  speak. 

"  And  will  God  take  care  of  all  the  storks  1" 
asked  little  Frederic  :  "  And  will  they  all  come 
back  to  Mynheer  Von  Tromp's  chimney?"  His 
mother  smiled,  and  told  him  God  would  take 
good  care  of  the  storks  ;  but  she  could  not  tell 
whether  they  would  choose  to  come  back  to  the 
same  chimney  again. 
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One  day  Maria's  brother  Martin  went  to  Am- 
sterdam in  the  canal-boat  with  his  father.  Fred- 
eric expected  they  would  bring  him  a  new  top  ; 
and  Maria  asked  for  a  book  on  Natural  History, 
with  colored  engravings.  Towards  sunset,  the 
children  stationed  themselves  at  the  bottom  of 
the  garden  to  watch  for  the  return  of  the  canal 
boat.  Little  Frederic  saw  the  horses  while 
they  were  yet  afar  off,  and  he  clapped  his  hands 
and  rolled  over  and  over  on  the  grass.  Maria 
was  more  sober  in  her  deportment ;  but  as  the 
boat  grew  near,  her  eyes  began  to  glisten,  and 
her  heart  to  throb ;  for  she  saw  a  beautiful  large 
peacock  seated  on  a  barrel-head,  and.  she  felt 
almost  sure  that  her  father  had  bought  it  for  her. 

The  splendid  bird  was  indeed  bought  for 
Maria ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  her  eyes  could  never 
be  satisfied  with  gazing  at  his  coat  of  many  col- 
ors. Frederic  even  threw  down  his  new  top 
and  followed  the  beautiful  creature,  as  he  walked 
proudly  through  the  grounds. 

"  Mother,  may  I  go  and  ask  Lotte  to  come  and 
see  him  V  exclaimed  the  delighted  Maria.  "  I 
knew  that  would  be  the  first  thing  you  would 
think  of,"  replied  Madame  Von  Vecht ;  and  she 
readily  gave  her  permission. 
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The  Dutch  farmers  teach  their  children  to  be 
very  industrious,  and  while  they  are  quite  young 
they  are  made  to  know  the  importance  of  being 
useful.  Lotte's  mother  was  not  willing  that  she 
should  take  a  walk,  until  she  had  done  her 
milking,*  and  washed  the  milk-pail  and  strainer, 
and  after  this  she  said  it  would  be  quite  too  late 
for  her  to  go.  Maria  was  very  much  disap- 
pointed, but  she  did  not  complain  ;  for  she  had 
been  taught  that  children  should  be  perfectly 
obedient  to  their  parents.  It  was  agreed  that 
Lotte  should  come  to  see  the  peacock  in  the 
morning ;  and  Maria  promised  to  meet  her  half 
way,  and  walk  with  her.  It  was  a  very  bright 
summer's  morning,  when  the  little  girls  arm  in 
arm,  with  Frisk  gamboling  at  their  side,  came  in 
sight  of  the  arbor  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden. 
A  large  white  urn  stood  at  the  entrance.  On 
this  the  peacock  had  stationed  himself,  and  spread 
out  all  his  brilliant  tail  feathers  high  above  his 
head.  In  a  few  moments  he  lowered  his  feathers, 
then  raised  them,  then  lowered  them  again,  as  if 
proud  of  showing  his  beauty.  As  he  moved,  the 
bright  colors  glittered  in  the  sunlight,  and  looked 
like  a  shower  of  precious  stones.  Lotte  thought 
this  was  by  far  the  grandest  sight  she  had  ever 
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seen  ;  and  she  did  not  believe  the  whole  world 
contained  anything  quite  equal  to  it.  Maria  told 
her  that  the  king  of  Persia  had  a  magnificent 
throne,  made  to  resemble  a  peacock,  entirely 
covered  with  diamonds,  and  rubies,  and  ame- 
thysts, and  emeralds.  Lotte  had  never  seen  a 
precious  stone,  except  a  ruby  ring  on  the  finger 
of  Madame  Von  Vecht ;  and  she  would  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Persian  throne  was  at  all  to  be 
compared  to  Maria's  peacock. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  arrival  of  the  glorious 
bird,  the  canal  boat  brought  several  barrels  di- 
rected to  Mr  Von  Vecht.  The  children  were 
very  curious  to  know  what  they  contained  ;  but 
they  were  obliged  to  wait  until  sunset,  because 
their  father  was  absent  from  home.  When  he 
arrived,  the  little  group  gathered  around  him, 
to  witness  the  opening  of  the  barrels,  which 
proved  to  be  full  of  fine  "  Seek-no-further"  apples.. 
They  had  been  brought  from  New  York,  as  a 
present  to  Madame  Von  Vecht. 

Seated  on  a  stone-seat  by  the  window,  the 
happy  mother  began  to  distribute  some  of  the 
fruit  among  her  children.  Martin  held  out  his 
band,  and  little  Frederic  waited  impatiently 
for  his    share.     Maria   nestled  close  up  to  her 
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mother,  and  said  in  her  most  coaxing  tone, 
"  Mamma,  please  let  me  carry  a  basket  full  to 
Lotte  Van  Tromp  ?" 

Madame  Von  Vecht  loved  to  cherish  a  gener- 
ous disposition  in  her  daughter,  and  her  basket 
was  soon  filled  with  bright  red-cheeked  apples 
for  her  friend.  When  Maria  arrived  at  the 
farm-house,  she  found  Lotte  busily  spinning  flax 
&t  her  little  wheel,  and  her  eyes  looked  as  if  she 
had  been  weeping.  With  affectionate  anxiety 
she  inquired  what  was  the  matter.  "  Oh,  Miss 
Maria,"  said  the  little  girl,  "  you  and  I  sha'n't 
have  such  beautiful  times  together,  next  summer, 
as  we  have  had.  My  father  is  going  away  from 
Holland." 

"  Going  away  from  Holland  !"  exclaimed  Ma- 
ria ;   "  Where  is  he  going  1" 

"The  man  who  brought  the  apples  used  to 
be  a  neighbor  of  ours,"  replied  Lotte ;  "  and  he 
has  told  my  father  such  fine  stories  about  Amer- 
ica, that  he  is  going  to  carry  us  all  there." 

"  But  that  is  a  wide,  wide  way  off,"  said 
Maria,  in  a  very  sorrowful  tone. 

"  I  know  it,"  rejoined  her  friend  :  "We  shall 
never  see  each  other  again"  —  and  the  little  girl 
burst  into  tears  ;  and  Maria  could  not  help  crying 
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for  company.  When  Lotte's  mother  came  in, 
and  found  the  children  so  sad,  she  tried  to  cheer 
up  their  hearts,  by  telling  them  they  might  have 
many  good  times  together  yet ;  for  her  husband 
was  not  going  to  America  until  the  next  spring. 

At  this  information,  Maria  dried  her  tears  ;  for 
spring  appeared  so  far  off,  that  to  her  childish 
imagination,  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  never  come. 

The  prospect  of  separation  did  not  therefore 
make  the  little  girls  gloomy,  but  it  endeared  them 
still  more  to  each  other.  Lotte  was  a  gentle, 
quiet  child,  without  any  tinge  of  vulgarity  or 
rudeness  in  her  manners ;  and  therefore  Madame 
Von  Vecht  was  very  willing  to  encourage  the  in- 
timacy. The  farmer's  daughter  derived  great 
benefit  from  the  intercourse ;  for  her  mother 
often  allowed  her  to  spend  the  evening  with 
Maria,  and  while  she  was  knitting  her  father's 
stockings,  she  listened  to  the  useful  and  enter- 
taining books,  which  Madame  Von  Vecht  was 
in  the  habit  of  reading  aloud  to  her  children. 

The  winter  passed  away  very  swiftly ;  and 
the  time  came  when  the  young  friends  must  part. 
It  was  their  first  sorrow  ;  and  it  caused  many, 
and  bitter  tears.  Lotte  obtained  her  mother's 
permission  to  give  Maria  her  little  white  goat ; 
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and  Maria  was  desirous  to  give  her  peacock  in 
return  :  but  Mr  Van  Tromp  said  that  the  pea- 
cock was  like  an  idle,  fine  lady,  useless  J 
troublesome  —  always  picking  at  the  poultry, 
and  forever  running  away  from  home.  It  was 
therefore  decided  that  Frisk  should  be  given 
in  exchange  for  the  goat.  Madame  Von  Vecht 
bought  a  new  bible  for  Lotte  ;  Martin  gave  her  a 
curious  little  box  with  a  Dutch  canal-boat  painted 
on  the  cover ;  and  Frederic  brought  the  little 
blue  pail  in  which  they  had  often  gathered  ber- 
ries, and  begged  her  to  accept  of  it.  Poor  little 
Lotte's  heart  was  very  full ;  and  when  she  tried 
to  thank  them,  the  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 
Frisk  was  the  only  merry  one  of  the  group.  He 
loved  his  new  mistress  about  as  well  as  his 
former  one :  and  as  for  Holland  and  America, 
Frisk  did  not  know  one  from  the  other. 

Many  tears,  and  thanks,  and  blessings,  were 
mutually  exchanged,  as  the  emigrants  entered 
the  loaded  boat,  which  was  to  convey  them  to 
their  vessel  at  Amsterdam.  Maria  watched  them 
until  they  were  quite  out  of  sight ;  and  then  she 
would  have  gone  to  her  chamber  and  cried  ;  but 
her  mother  asked  her  to  make  ready  quick, 
and  go  with  her  to  see  a  menagerie  of  animals, 
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that  had  been  brought  into  the  village.  When 
Maria  saw  the  monkeys  at  play,  and  the  beau- 
fe  ,1  young  leopards  frolicking  round  their  fierce 
looking  mother,  the  tears  came  to  her  eyes,  as 
she  said,  "  Oh,  how  I  wish  Lotte  was  here  I"  — 
But  a  monkey  snatched  away  little  Frederic's 
apple  with  such  a  grin,  that  she  could  not  help 
laughing  ;  and  before  she  thought  of  it,  her  little 
throbbing  heart  was  comforted,  and  her  eyes 
ceased  to  ache. 

In  a  few  days,  £.he  could  play  with  the  white 
goat  without  shedding  tears  over  him  ;  but  she 
said,  excepting  her  father,  and  mother,  and 
brothers,  she  loved  him  better  than  anything  else 
in  the  world,  for  Lotte' s  sake. 

Many  months  passed,  before  any  tidings  were 
received  from  the  family  of  Van  Tromp ;  but  at 
last  a  little  square  letter,  considerably  worn  and 
soiled,  was  placed  in  Maria's  hands.  It  was 
from  her  humble  little  friend,  and  was  dated 
Albany  : 

"Dear  Maria,  —  We  have  all  arrived  safe 
in  America/and  Frisk  bore  the  voyage  very  well. 
There  were  a  great  many  Dutch  people  on  board, 
and  two  little  girls  not  much  bigger  than  I  am, 
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who  had  no  father  and  mother.  They  were 
going  to  Illinois  with  an  uncle  and  aunt.  I  was 
very  sick,  and  I  don't  know  what  I  should  have 
done,  if  my  mother  had  not  taken  such  good 
care  of  me.  Frisk  was  a  great  comfort.  He 
lay  on  my  feet  every  night,  and  kept  them  as 
warm  as  toast ;  and  one  day,  when  a  sailor  bade 
him  stand  on  his  hind  legs,  and  take  an  apple  in 
his  mouth,  he  ran  right  off  and  brought  the  apple 
to  me.  When  I  was  able  to  go  up  on  deck,  I 
was  a  good  deal  frightened.  The  Atlantic  ocean 
don't  look  a  bit  like  our  canal.  You  have  no 
idea  how  the  water  rolls  and  tumbles  about.  — 
It  seems  just  as  if  there  was  a  great  fire  under- 
neath, that  made  it  boil  over  all  the  time. 

"  For  a  great  many  days  we  could  not  see  any 
land  at  all.  The  sky  seemed  to  dip  down  into 
the  sea  all  round.  I  thought  if  we  could  get  to 
the  place,  I  could  put  my  hands  on  the  clouds  ; 
but  they  kept  just  so  far  off,  all  the  time. 

"  The  sailors  laughed,  when  I  asked  what  made 
the  sky  keep  going  away  so.  I  wished  your 
mother  had  been  here  ;  for  she  always  told  me 
what  I  did  not  understand,  without  laughing  at 
me.  This  country  is  not  a  bit  like  Holland.  — 
I  don't  think  it  is  so  smooth  and  pretty.   It  is  full 
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of  high  hills,  and  monstrous  rivers,  and  big  rocks. 
The  children  in  the  streets  laugh  at  me  some- 
times ;  and  that  makes  me  feel  bad.  I  don't 
know  what  they  say,  because  I  cannot  understand 
their  language.  They  all  wear  bonnets  here ; 
and  I  suppose  my  green  cap  looks  queer  ;  but  I 
don't  think  it  kind  to  laugh  at  strangers. 

"  Father  thinks  of  living  in  a  place  called  Gen- 
eseo ;  and  we  shall  start  tomorrow.  Give  my  love 
to  Martin  and  Frederic,  and  tell  them  I  have  not 
broken  either  the  box  or  the  pail.  I  read  a  great 
deal  in  my  Bible,  while  we  were  in  the  ship ;  but 
now  I  get  so  tired  going  from  place  to  place,, 
that  I  go  right  to  sleep  as  soon  as  we  stop. 

"  Don't  forget  to  give  my  love  to  Nanny-goat. 
Your  affectionate,  Lotte. 

"  P.  S.  Father  likes  this  country  very  much  ; 
and  I  suppose  it  is  a  very  good  country ;  but  I  do> 
want  to  come  back  to  Holland.  They  don't  keep 
their  tins  half  so  bright  as  we  do." 

Maria  answered  the  letter  that  very  evening. 

"Dear  Lotte, — We  are  all  well;  and  you 
don't  know  how  glad  I  was  to  hear  from  you.. 
The  Nanny-goat  is  very  happy,  and  I  drink  a 
bowl  of  her  milk  every  night  with  my  supper.     I 
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am  glad  you  did  not  take  the  peacock.  He  is 
not  at  all  amiable  in  his  disposition  ;  and  that 
makes  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  He  not  only 
quarrels  with  our  hens,  but  he  plucks  the  feathers 
out  of  all  the  fowls  in  the  neighborhood.  Father 
says  he  must  carry  him  to  Amsterdam,  and  sell 
him  ;  for  he  will  not  keep  anything  that  injures 
his  neighbors. 

"  Another  family  have  moved  into  the  house 
where  you  used  to  live  ;  but  the  little  girls  are 
not  very  well-behaved,  and  the  boys  are  rude  ; 
and  mother  does  not  allow  us  to  go  there. 

"  The  storks  came  back  and  built  in  the  chim- 
ney last  summer  ;  and  Frederic  insists  that  they 
are  the  self-same  ones,  because  he  knows  their 
feathers. 

"  Mother  explained  to  me  why  the  sky  and  the 
ocean  seemed  to  meet,  and  why  the  vessels  could 
never  get  any  nearer  to  the  sky.  She  says  it  is 
because  the  earth  is  round.  You  know  when 
you  are  riding  up  a  hill,  the  sky  seems  to  rest  on 
the  top  of  the  hill,  and  you  can  see  nothing  be- 
yond ;  but  when  you  reach  the  top,  the  sky  seems 
just  as  far  off  as  ever.  When  you  are  sailing, 
the  ocean,  being  round,  rises  between  you  and 
the  clouds,  just  as  the  hill  does  when  you  are 
riding. 
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"  Martin  and  Frederic  are  well,  and  talk  a 
great  deal  about  you.  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever 
taste  such  good  cheese-cakes  as  your  mother  used 
to  make  for  me.     Do   write    again   soon. 

Your  affectionate,         Maria." 

Maria  did  not  receive  another  letter  from  Lotte. 
Mr  Von  Vecht  was  unfortunate  in  his  business, 
and  was  obliged  to  sell  his  fine  house  and  gar- 
dens. With  the  small  sum  of  money  he  had 
left,  he  wished  to  purchase  a  farm  in  America; 
and  Madame  Von  Vecht  was  willing  to  conform 
to  anything  for  the  good  of  her  husband.  Maria 
shed  no  tears  about  it.  She  thought  she  should 
like  flowers  that  grew  wild  in  the  fields  quite  as 
well  as  the  gaudy  tulips  in  the  gardens  ;  and  she 
was  delighted  at  the  thought  of  meeting  Lotte 
once  more.  When  she  had  received  a  promise 
to  carry  the  white  goat  with  her,  she  was  per- 
fectly satisfied. 

The  whole  family  crossed  the  ocean  in  safety ; 
and  after  seeing  many  things  which  the  children 
declared  wonderful,  arrived  safely  in  the  valley 
of  Ohio.  Maria's  only  disappointment  was  that 
she  could  not  obtain  a  sight  of  her  friends.  Mr 
Van  Tromp  had   left  Geneseo,   and  the  neigh- 
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bors  said  he  had  removed  to  Illinois.  Maria 
thought  this  was  a  great  affliction  ;  but  the  poor 
child  soon  learned  that  there  are  many  heavier 
sorrows  in  this  world.  Three  days  after  Mr 
Von  Vecht  had  moved  into  his  new  house,  Mar- 
tin was  seized  with  a  fever,  and  died  in  six 
hours.  In  one  week  after,  both  the  parents  died 
of  the  same  disorder ;  and  poor  Maria  was  left 
alone  among  strangers,  with  little  Frederic  de- 
pending upon  her  care.  It  was  heart-breaking 
to  hear  the  little  girl's  sobs,  when  she  saw  both 
her  parents  buried  in  one  grave, —  and  that  grave 
far  from  the  land  of  their  nativity.  A  worthy 
Methodist  clergyman,  who  was  called  to  attend 
the  funeral,  pitied  the  child,  from  the  bottom  of 
liis  heart.  "  Poor  little  one,"  said  he,  "  what 
will  you  do  ?  and  where  would  you  like  to  go  1 " 
Maria  looked  up  in  his  face  imploringly,  and 
burst  into  tears.  "  Poor,  dear  child,"  said  the 
affectionate  stranger  :  "  Come,  let  us  kneel  down 
and  pray  to  your  Father  who  lives  in  the 
Heavens."  "  Will  he  come  back  to  us  ?  "  ex- 
claimed little  Frederic ;  for  he  thought  the  cler- 
gyman meant  his  father  who  had  died.  "  I  meant 
God,  my  child,"  replied  the  stranger  :  "  He  is 
the  Father  of  us  all ;  and  he  takes  good  care  of 
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all  who  trust  in  Him."  Then  Maria  and  her 
brother  knelt  down  beside  the  good  clergyman,, 
and  he  prayed,  in  a  most  affecting  manner,  that 
God  would  raise  up  friends  for  these  desolate  or- 
phans, left  alone  in  a  land  of  strangers.  When 
he  arose,  Maria  clung  to  him,  as  if  he  had  been 
an  old  friend,  and  begged  him  not  to  go  away 
from  them.  "  I  will  go  but  for  a  little  while," 
said  the  good  man ;  "  I  will  certainly  come  back 
soon,  and  take  care  of  you.  Do  you  see  smoke 
rising  from  a  chimney  between  those  distant 
hills '?  "  Maria  wiped  her  tears,  and  tried  to  look 
in  the  direction  he  pointed.  "  A  Dutch  family 
live  there,"  continued  the  clergyman  ;  "  and  as 
I  have  no  home  of  my  own,  I  will  go  and  see 
what  they  will  do  for  their  distressed  country 
people." 

When  he  had  gone,  Maria  felt  all  alone  in  the 
wide  world.  In  the  agony  of  her  heart,  she  laid 
down  on  the  floor  and  cried  ;  and  little  Frederic 
kissed  her,  and  cried  too.  Poor  little  boy !  he 
kept  asking  her  if  mother  would  never  come 
back  again ;  and  that  made  his  sister  feel  worse 
than  ever.  She  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led 
him  out  to  walk  on  the  grass.  The  sun  was  set- 
ting behind  the  hills,  and  the  broad  Ohio  spark- 
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led   in  his  departing  rays.     The  scene  was  very 
fair  to   look  upon  ;  but  there  was  nothing  in  the 
thick  forests,  the  deep  ravines,  and  the  mighty 
river,  to  remind  Maria  of  her  beloved  Holland. 
The   land  was   beautiful ;  but   to   her  it  was   a 
beautiful  stranger.     She  thought  of  the  smooth 
canal,  with  its   loaded    boats,  and  of  the  pretty 
garden  walks  that  came  quite  down  to   its   edge, 
of  her    merry    skating    frolics   on   the  ice  —  of 
farmer  Van   T  romp's   substantial   dwelling  —  of 
her    kind    father,    and    her  good    and   beautiful 
mother  —  till  her  full  heart  again  overflowed  in 
tears.     She   continued   weeping  and  weeping  — 
and   little  Frederic  laid  his  head  down  in   her 
lap,  and  cried  himself  to  sleep. 

Presently  a  short  merry  bark  made  Maria 
start  upon  her  feet ;  and  in  an  instant  Frisk  — 
her  own  dog  Frisk  —  was  jumping  upon  her,  and 
licking  her  hand !  It  was  the  first  thing  that 
had  seemed  like  home,  for  many  dreary  days. 
Frederic  almost  stifled  the  dog  with  caresses  — 
father,  mother,  everything  was  forgotten  in  his 
infant  joy. 

In  a  few  moments  the  kind  clergyman  came, 
bringing  Lotte  with  him  !  Poor  Maria  had  again 
a.  friend,  and  that  when  she  least  expected  to 
find  one. 
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Mr  Van  Tromp  lived  in  the  distant  farm-house 
between  the  hills,  and  the  children  were  imme- 
diately conveyed  there.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  mingled  joy,  and  grief,  and  tenderness,  with 
which  the  orphans  were  received.  In  Mrs  Van 
Tromp,  Maria  found  a  second  mother,  less  culti- 
vated than  her  own,  but  equally  kind.  She  was 
not  much  used  to  the  work  done  on  a  farm,  but 
she  tried  to  make  herself  useful ;  and  she  soon 
learned  to  milk  and  churn,  and  spin  very  well. 
The  New  York  gentleman,  who  had  sent  Mrs  Von 
Vecht  the  apples,  offered  to  take  Frederic,  and 
give  him  a  situation  in  his  store,  as  soon  as  he  was 
old  enough.  But  Mrs  Van  Tromp  said  the 
little  boy's  food  would  cost  a  mere  trifle,  and 
it  went  against  her  heart  to  send  him  among 
strangers.  Frederic  was  very  grateful  for  per- 
mission to  stay  ;  for  when  the  white  goat  was 
brought  from  his  father's  newly  purchased  house, 
and  he  had  Frisk,  and  his  own  little  wooden  pail, 
and  Maria,  and  Lotte,  he  felt  quite  at  home. 

Mr  Von  Vecht  left  but  very  little  money  ;  and 
when  his  new  farm  was  sold,  it  was  found  that 
there  was  not  enough  to  support  the  children. 
Their  small  fortune  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  New  York  merchant,  who  had  been  their 
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father's  friend.  Mr  Van  Tromp  insisted  upon 
keeping  the  children  several  years,  receiving  only 
money  enough  to  clothe  them. 

When  Frederic  was  old  enough  to  be  useful 
in  a  store,  he  was  sent  to  New  York,  and  part  of 
his  father's  money  was  expended  in  paying  for 
his  schooling.  It  was  likewise  deemed  proper 
that  Maria  should  expend  half  of  her  portion  for 
the  advantages  of  education ;  and  as  Mr  Van 
Tromp  was  very  prosperous,  he  thought  he  could 
afford  to  send  Lotte  to  the  same  school.  They 
were  both  amiable,  industrious  girls,  and  owing 
to  the  early  influence  of  Madame  Von  Vecht, 
^hey  were  remarkably  gentle  and  lady-like  in 
their  manners.  They  married  brothers,  the  sons 
of  their  New  York  friend,  and  lived  in  sight  of 
each  other's  houses,  as  they  had  done  in  child- 
hood. In  process  of  time,  Frederic  became  a 
partner  of  his  sister's  husband,  and  they  all  en< 
joyed  prosperity  and  happiness. 
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THE   LITTLE    SWISS  PEASANT 
Nay,  little  girl,  you  smile 

At  my  outlandish  tongue  5 
Yet  kindly  smile,  and  say, 
"  'Tis  strange  to  be  away 

From  one's  own  land  so  young/' 

You  wonder  at  my  garb, 

So  scanty  and  so  mean ; 
And  at  the  fillet  bound 
My  sun-burnt  temples  round, 

And  cap  of  faded  green. 

High  up  an  Alpine  cliff, 

My  father's  cottage  stood, 
As  'twere  a  wild-bird's  nest, 
Within  its  shelter'd  rest, 

Of  vines  and  hanging  wood. 

Yet  there  were  hidden  paths 

Up  from  the  vale  below  5 
And  I  could  spring  and  bound 
Over  the  rifted  ground, 

Where  the  wild  chamois  go. 

And  o'er  the  chasm's  brink 

I  'd  reach  for  violets  blue  ; 
Or  clap  my  hands  and  call 
The  merry  echoes  all 

To  "  shake  their  bells"  anew. 


Oh,  lightsome  was  my  heart 

And,  like  the  linnet  gray7 
I  took  no  thought  or  heed, 
While  clad  in  russet  weed, 
Of  gay  and  fine  array. 
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But  we  came  down  the  Rhine, 

Whose  springs  are  in  our  hills  5 

And  many  a  village  pass'd 

And  city  fair  and  vast, 

That  its  wide  valley  fills. 

Then  o7er  the  sea  we  sail'd 
Spread  like  a  lower  sky  ; 

And  days  and  weeks  passed  o'er, 

Yet  stili  it  roll'd  before 

The  keen  exploring  eye. 

We  touch'd,  at  last,  this  shore 
Near  to  the  setting  sun  5 

But  in  the  wilds  far  west, 

My  father  seeks  to  rest, 

Ere  our  long  journeying  's  done. 

And  he  will  build  our  cot, 
Where  the  Ohio  flows  j 

And  vineyards  plant  and  dress, 

Making  the  wilderness 

To  blossom  like  the  rose. 

Thanks,  for  this  bright  coin,  thanks  ! 

And  may  the  stranger's  God, 
Who  leads  us  on  our  way, 
Be  to  thee  Guide  and  Stay, 

'Till  life's  last  steps  be  trod. 
Boston. 


Answer  to  Conundrums,  page  290. 

1.  High  treason,  {trees  on.) 

2.  Because  it  is  superb,  (soup  herb.) 

3.  His  dessert,  (desert.) 

4.  She  is  misinformed,  (Miss  informed.) 
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THE  WEEK'S  PROBATION. 

[Continued  from  page  290,  Vol.  IV.] 

"  George,"  said  Catharine,  as  she  left  the  room 
to  put  away  her  bonnet,  "  will  you  bring  down 
your  Natural  History  1  I  want  to  read  over  again 
the  account  of  the  chameleon  and  ichneumon." 
"  I  will  propose  an  amendment  of  that  resolu- 
tion," said  their  mother.  "You  shall  bring 
down  from  the  nursery  the  sleeve,  which  your 
visit  to  Court  Street  has  prevented  you  from 
making,  and  while  you  and  I  sew,  George  shall 
read  to  us."  A  smiling  assent  was  given  to  this 
proposal,  and  no  room  in  the  city  could  have  pre- 
sented a  more  cheerful  scene  than  did  Mrs  Ben- 
net's  parlor,  after  the  tea  things  were  removed. 
The  shutters  were  closed,  the  coal-fire  glowed 
with  intense  heat,  the  lamps  burned  brightly,  and 
at  the  centre  table  sat  Mrs  Bennet,  with  George 
on  one  side,  and  Catharine  on  the  other. 

"  Mother,  before  I  take  my  needle-work,"  said 
Catharine,  "  do  let  me  read  to  you  something 
about  the  chameleon  myself.  You  say  we  must 
not  expect  to  have  everything  just  as  we  wish, 
and  that  we  ought  to  be  prepared  for  disappoint- 
ments. Only  listen  to  this  account  of  the 
3 
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changes  of  the  color  of  the  chameleon  —  only 
listen,  Mother !  and  then  say  if  I  had  not  reason 
to  be  disappointed." 

"  'When  the  animal  is  removed  into  the  sun, 
then  comes  the  wonderful  part  of  its  history.  At 
first,  it  appears  to  suffer  no  change  of  color  ;  its 
grayish  spots  still  continuing  the  same  :  but  the 
whole  surface  soon  seems  to  imbibe  the  rays  of 
light.' 

"  Mother,"  said  Catharine,  making  an  abrupt 
stop,  "  what  does  imbibe  mean  ?  " 

"To  draw  in  —  to  take  into  the  surface,  or 
skin." 

"  Thank  you,  mamma. 

"  f  Its  surface  seems  to  imbibe  the  rays  of  light ; 
and  the  simple  coloring  of  the  body  changes 
into  a  variety  of  beautiful  hues.  Wherever  the 
light  comes  upon  his  body,  it  is  of  a  tawny  brown ; ' 
but  that  part  of  the  skin  on  which  the  sun  does 
not  shine  changes  into  several  bright  colors,  pale 
yellow,  or  vivid  crimson.  Sometimes  the  animal 
becomes  all  over  spotted  with  brown  spots,  of  a 
greenish  cast.  When  it  is  wrapped  up  in  a  white 
linen  cloth  for  two  or  three  minutes,  the  natural 
color  becomes  much  lighter  ;  but  not  quite  white, 
as  some  authors  have  pretended.     However,  it 
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must  not  hence  be  concluded  that  the  chameleon 
assumes  the  color  of  the  object  which  it  ap- 
proaches ;  this  is  entirely  an  error,  and  probably 
has  taken  its  rise  from  the  continual  changes  it 
appears  to  undergo.' 

"  Oh  !  Mother,  think  what  a  disappointment  it 
was  to  me  not  to  see  these  changes,  and  I  am 
sure  I  bore  it  well.  I  read  that  passage  three 
times  before  dinner,  that  I  might  be  able  to  re- 
member it,  and  watch  for  all  those  colors  myself. 
Why  did  not  we  go  on  a  bright  day,  mother  ?" 

"  You  had  been  obliged  to  defer  this  pleasure 
for  so  many  days,  my  dear,  that  I  did  not  like  to 
raise  any  objection  to  taking  the  walk  this  after- 
noon. Besides,  few  mornings  promise  more  fairly 
than  did  this,  and  we  might  have  waited  many 
days  for  an  afternoon  better  suited  to  our  pur- 
pose." 

"  I  suppose  that  is  true ;  and  now,  George, 
read  to  us  about  the  ichneumon  ;  for  I  don't  re- 
member anything  about  it." 

George  then  read  aloud  the  description  of  the 
ichneumon  and  its  habits,  for  which  I  will  refer 
my  young  readers  to  the  edition  of  Buffon's  Nat- 
ural History,  recently  published  by  Gray  and 
Bo  wen. 
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"  There  is  one  thing  in  that  account  which  1" 
don't  believe,"  said  Catharine ;  "  this  part,  mother, 
I  mean. 

"  '  When  the  ichneumon  feels  the  impression 
of  the  venom  of  serpents,  it  immediately  goes  in 
search  of  antidotes,  and  particularly  a  root,  which 
the  Indians  call  by  its  name,  and  which,  they 
say,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  remedies  in 
nature  against  the  bite  of  the  viper.' 

"  Now,  mother,  I  can't  believe  that ;  for  how 
can  the  ichneumon  know  when  he  is  bitten,  what 
will  cure  the  wound,  or  where  to  seek  the  anti- 
dote. He  must  be  wiser  than  we  are ;  for  we 
have  to  send  for  a  physician  to  tell  us  what  we 
must  take  when  we  are  ill." 

?  And  often  the  skill  of  the  physician  fails  to 
detect  the  hidden  cause  of  the  indisposition,  and 
the  patient  dies/'  observed  her  mother  ;  "  but  the 
root  which  the  ichneumon  seeks  is  an  infallible 
remedy." 

"Do  you  believe  the  story,  mother?"  cried 
Catharine,  starting  up  with  great  animation. 

"  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  it.  Why  should 
not  the  same  Divine  Being  who  bestows  on  the 
elephant  his  admirable  trunk,  and  that  has  con- 
structed the  eye  of  the   chameleon  so  wonder- 
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fully,*  give  to  the  ichneumon  the  instinct,  that 
leads  him  to  seek  the  root  which  is  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  his  life  ?  The  study  of  Nat- 
ural History  will  furnish  you  with  innumerable 
instances,  as  remarkable  as  this,  of  the  kind  care 
which  the  Author  of  our  being  takes  of  the 
meanest  creature  to  which  he  has  given  exist- 
ence. When  we  pursue  this  study  without  re- 
ference to  Him  who  '  heareth  the  young  ravens 
when  they  cry/  who  gave  to  '  the  horse  strength, 
and  clothed  his  neck  with  thunder,'  by  whose 
wisdom  '  the  hawk  stretcheth  her  wings  toward 
the  South,'  and  the  eagle  '  abideth  on  the  rock,' 
there  is  much  to  astonish  and  perplex  us.  But 
when  we  raise  our  thoughts  from  the  creature  to 
the  Creator,  and  instead  of  '  instinct'  and  '  the 
laws  of  nature,'  attribute  all  these  things  to  the 
love  and  wisdom  of  God,  what  before  seemed 
startling  and  improbable  becomes  a  simple  and 
beautiful  manifestation  of  his  goodness." 

A  pause  of  some  moments  ensued,  which  Mrs 
Bennet  felt  no  inclination  to  interrupt.  She 
knew  that  the  most  interesting  subject  becomes 

*  For  an  account  of  the  wonderful  construction  of  the 
chameleon's  eye,  see  the  Miscellany,  Vol.  III.  page  73. 
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wearisome  to  a  young  mind,  if  dwelt  upon  too 
long;  and  she  wished  to  have  religious  instruc- 
tions fall  upon  the  hearts  of  her  children,  as  im- 
perceptibly, but  as  constantly,  as  the  gentle  dew, 
which  refreshes  nightly  the  earth. 


Answer  to  Charade,  page  314. 
Comfort. 


Answer  to  Rebus,  page  252. 
Mum. 
A  nna. 
D  eed. 
A  nana. 
M  inim. 


The  Chameleon. 
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TO  FRANCES, 

WITH    A    BUNCH    OF     WILD    FLOWERS. 

Through  the  garden's  bounds  I  wander'd  in  vain, 
Where  the  maiden-blush,  and  the  red  rose  grew, 

And  the  pink  yet  wet  with  the  morning's  rain, 
But  I  could  not  find  a  flower  for  you. 

The  woodbine,  cultured  to  twine  around 

The  painted  lattice ;  —  syringa,  too, 
My  toil  with  their  beauty  and  fragrance  crown'd, 

But  they  were  not  the  flowers  I  sought  for  you. 

I  turned  to  the  meadow,  ■ —  the  green  hill  side,— 
The  valley,  —  the  brook  that  ran  babbling  through  3 

And  I've  brought  you  a  bunch,  with  a  simple  string  tied 3  — 
They  are  wild  flowers,  —  the  flowers  I've  chosen  for  you  3 

Because,  to  my  mind,  they  a  feeling  convey'd, 
Of  purity  —  innocence  ■ —  love  —  as  they  grew, 

"  Affection  requires  no  culture,"  they  said :  — 
I  could  not  but  cull  them,  —  I  culled  them  for  you. 

A.  M.  W. 

ANSWER. 

If  the  simplest  weed,  that  the  sunlight  calls, 
From  its  darkling  bed,  to  drink  the  dew ;  — 

If  the  loneliest  leaf,  that  withers  and  falls, 
In  the  autumn  time,  were  dear  from  you  — 

Oh  !  think,  how  welcome  the  fair  bouquet  5 

The  wild,  the  simple,  the  fragrant  too  5 
And  think,  how  pleasanter  even  than  they, 

To  read,  —  "  they  are  flowers  I've  chosen  for  you." 
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Your  graceful  gift  is  sweeter  than  many 
That  bloom  in  the  garden,  with  brighter  hue, 

But,  sister,  dearer  than  they  —  than  any, 

Are  the  sweet  thoughts  wreathed  into  rhyme  by  you. 

The  wild-flower,—  far  from  the  gorgeous  bowers, 
Where  the  pride  of  the  garden,  in  sunshine  grew, 

Yet  smiling,  and  giving  to  beams  and  showers, 
Her  fragrant  treasure, — is  just  like  you. 

The  wild-flower,  loving  the  light  above, 

But  breathing,  more  sweetly,  the  rain-drops  through. 
Awakens  a  fond  and  a  changeless  love, 

I  cannot  but  feel  it,  —  I  feel  it  for  you. 

F.  S.  L. 


CONUNDRUMS. 

1.  Why  is  a  gun  like  a  gossip  ? 

2.  Why  is  spring  a  bad  season  for  bakers  ? 

3.  Why  is  a  fisherman's  boat  like  a  sailor's  kiss  ? 

4.  Why  is  a  man  cutting  his  own  likeness  in  wood,  like 
one  who  is  ruining  his  health  by  hard  study  ? 


CHARADE. 

Oh,  dear  loved  first,  without  thine  aid 
This  my  charade  would  never  have  been  made ; 
My  second,  silly  misses  think  the  fashion, 
When  they  give  way  to  an  imprudent  passion  , 
My  whole  is  an  ancient  female  name. 
Recorded  on  the  rolls  of  fame. 
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MARIA'S  VISIT. 

When  Maria  Waters  was  about  twelve  years 
old,  she  received  an  invitation  from  her  aunt 
Fitzallen,  to  spend  a  few  weeks  with  her,  at 
Beechgrove,  her  country  seat.  She  had  never 
been  from  home  any  length  of  time,  and  had 
never  seen  this  aunt  of  her's  within  her  remem- 
brance ;  but  her  mother  often  spoke  of  her  as 
a  delightful  woman,  and  this  circumstance,  to- 
gether with  the  pretty  presents  she  often  sent 
Maria,  and  the  long,  interesting  and  affectionate 
letters  she  wrote  to  her,  served  to  prepossess  the 
little  girl  strongly  in  her  favor.  She  often  pic- 
tured to  herself  how  charming  she  must  be ;  in 
short,  she  loved  her,  and  associated  with  the  idea 
she  had  formed  of  her,  everything  that  was 
lovely  and  amiable. 

Mrs  Fitzallen  had  two  children  :  the  eldest,  a 
son,  was  travelling  in  Europe ;  and  Catharine, 
her  daughter,  was  about  the  age  of  Maria.  Mr 
Fitzallen  had  been  dead  several  years  :  as  he 
left  an  independent  fortune,  his  children  were 
accustomed  to  the  gratification  of  every  wish.  — 
Maria's  parents,  although  not  what  could  be 
properly    termed   poor,   were   in   such    circum- 
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stances,  that  strict  economy  was  necessary  in 
the  management  of  their  domestic  affairs,  and 
the  children  were  early  taught,  that  they  must 
depend  upon  themselves,  not  looking  forward  to 
an  easy  and  indolent  life,  but  to  one  of  self-ex- 
ertion. Maria  had  two  sisters  ;  Jane,  who  was 
about  fifteen,  and  Marianne,  the  youngest  of  the 
family,  a  pretty,  playful  little  creature.  Her 
brother  William  was  at  college,  and  George,  her 
youngest  brother,  was  seven  years  old.  Maria 
was  a  cheerful,  amiable  little  girl,  that  never  ap- 
peared peevish  and  fretful :  great  pains  had  been 
taken  with  her  education,  and  she  repaid  the 
kindness,  by  shewing  an  inclination  to  improve 
her  time.  She  was  delighted  with  the  idea  of 
visiting  her  aunt,  although  she  was  sorry  to  leave 
her  kind  mother  and  father,  and  her  pleasant 
brothers  and  sisters. 

It  was  a  clear,  beautiful  day  in  July,  and  she 
arose  very  early  to  make  all  necessary  prepara- 
tions ;  for  although  the  journey  was  not  a  long 
one,  it  seemed  so  to  her,  and  not  a  little  pleasure 
did  she  anticipate  in  riding  all  day.  After  kiss- 
ing all  again  and  again,  and  promising  to  write 
very  soon,  she  set  off  in  fine  spirits  with  her 
brother,  who  was  to  leave  her  at  Beechgrove  for 
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a  few  weeks,  at  the  expiration  of  which,  her 
father  was  to  come  and  take  her  home  again. — 
During  the  first  few  miles  of  her  ride,  she  found 
objects  sufficient  to  keep  her  curiosity  alive,  but 
she  became  very  tired  long  before  she  reached 
her  aunt's  house.  Mrs  Fitzallen  met  her  at  the 
door. 

"  We  have  been  expecting  you  for  some  time, 
my  dear,"  said  she  ;  "  Catharine  had  given  up 
all  hope  of  seeing  you  tonight :  but  we  are  very 
glad  you  have  come  ;  we  will  have  some  supper 
ready  for  you  irl  a  few  moments,  and  then  you 
can  rest  yourself;  —you  are  very  tired,  I  know." 

"  No,  aunt,  I  really  feel  quite  rested  now," 
said  Maria,  "  I  slept  soundly  some  time  in  the 
chaise." 

After  tea,  they  all  seated  themselves  in  the  pi- 
azza to  enjoy  the  cool  evening  air,  and  Maria 
soon  became  acquainted,  and  very  sociable. 

"I  hope  you  have  come  now  to  spend  a  long 
time  with  us,"  said  her  aunt. 

"  The  holidays  last  three  weeks,"  replied 
Maria,  "  and  mother  gave  me  permission  to  pass 
all  my  vacation  here  ;  but  she  does  not  wish  me 
to  leave  school." 

"  Then  you  love  to  go  to  school,"  said  Mrs 
Fitzallen,  "  better  than  you  would  to  stay  here." 
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"  O,  no !"  exclaimed  Maria,  "  I  am  sure  I 
should  love  to  stay  here  always  ;  I  was  just  think- 
ing that  I  wished  mother  would  let  me  stay  here 
all  summer,  and  go  to  school  with  Catharine  — 
I  should  like  that  very  much." 

"  Catharine  does  not  go  to  school  now,"  said 
Mrs  Fitz alien  ;  "  and  I  fear  that  if  you  were  to 
remain  here  all  summer,  that  you  would  be 
homesick." 

"  Perhaps  I  might,  aunt,"  said  Maria,  "  but  I 
rather  think  not ;  it  is  so  pleasant  here,  that  I 
should  never  get  tired  of  staying*" 

"  Is  it  any  pleasanter  than  your  home  ?"  in- 
quired Catharine. 

"  O  yes,"  answered  Maria;  "our  house  isn't 
half  as  large  as  this,  and  we  have  no  such  hand- 
some yard,  nor  such  a  beautiful  pond.  I  never 
saw  such  a  handsome  house  as  this,  in  my  life  : 
I  wonder  what  brother  George  wrould  say  to  it. 
He  always  calls  Captain  Munroe's  house  the  pal- 
ace, because  it  is  so  large;  but  it  isn't  half  as 
large,  or  as  handsome  as  this." 

"  Do  you  think,"  inquired  her  aunt,  "  that 
you  would  be  any  happier,  if  you  were  to  live  in 
a  house  as  large  as  this  ?" 

"No,  aunt,  I  don't  think  I  should  be  any  hap- 
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pier ;  but  still  I  should  love  to  live  in  just  such  a 
house." 

After  they  had  chatted  some  time,  Mrs  Fitz- 
allen  told  them  that  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed,  for 
Maria  would  feel  very  tired  in  the  morning  if 
she  did  not  go  to  bed  early.  Accordingly  the 
children  kissed  her,  and  went  up  stairs.  It  does 
not  take  young  persons  a  long  time  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  each  other,  and  the  cousins  soon 
became  very  good  friends. 

"-What  do  you  do  here  all  the  time,"  inquired 
Maria,  "  if  you  don't  go  to  school  ?" 

"  Oh,  not  much  of  anything,"  replied  Catha- 
rine ;  "  I  jumble  over  an  Italian  lesson  every 
day  to  a  cross  old  teacher,  who  comes  at  three  in 
the  afternoon ;  and  twice  a  week  I  take  a  music 
lesson." 

"  I  never  studied  Italian,"  said  Maria,  "  though 
I  hope  I  shall  some  time  or  other ;  but  my  sister 
Jane  has  begun  to  teach  me  music;  I  love  to 
play  dearly,  don't  you  V1 

"  Oh  mercy,  no !  I  hate  it,"  said  Catharine ; 
"  Oh,  I  can't  endure  it.  I  have  to  practise  two 
hours  every  day,  and  I'm  shockingly  tired  of  it. 
Emily  Grahame,  a  friend  of  mine,  plays  very 
finely,  and  when  I  first  heard  her,  I  thought  I 
4 
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should  love  to  learn  too  :  so  mother  bought  a 
piano  for  me,  and  I  began  to  take  lessons  ;  but 
I  got  tired  of  it  very  soon  :  one  reason  I  hate  it 
so  much  is  because  mother  makes  me  play  to 
every  body  that  comes  in,  and  it  frightens  me 
dreadfully.  I  frequently  run  off  and  hide  when 
I  see  any  one  coming,  on  purpose  to  get  rid  of 
playing.  Do  you  ever  have  to  play  before 
people?" 

"  No,"  replied  Maria,  "  but  my  sister  plays 
whenever  any  person  asks  her." 

"  Does  n't  she  hate  to  play  V*  inquired  Cath- 
arine. 

"I  guess  not,"  said  Maria;  "I  never  heard 
her  say  so ;  she  never  refuses  when  asked  to 
play,  and  if  I  could  play  as  well  as  she  does,  I 
should  feel  proud  to  have  people  hear  me !" 

"  Why,  I  declare,  I  never  heard  any  body  say 
so  before,"  said  Catharine,  apparently  astonished 
at  Maria's  assertion  ;  "  Emily  Grahame,  although 
every  body  flatters  her,  and  tells  her  she  plays 
splendidly,,  and  sings  sweetly,  can't  bear  to  play ; 
at  least,  she  says  she  can't ;  and  almost  always 
tells  people  she  has  a  cold  and  can't  sing,  or  she 
she  says  something  else  to  excuse  herself;  then 
they  tease  her,  and  tease  her,  and  finally  she  sits 
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down,  and  I  sometimes  think  if  it  were  only  po- 
lite, they  would  like  to  urge  her  as  hard  to  get 
up  again  —  she  plays  a  person  almost  to  death, 
when  she  fairly  gets  seated." 

"  I  suppose  she  thinks  it  pretty  to  refuse,  and 
loves  to  be  urged,"  said  Maria. 

"  I  don't  pretend  to  know  what  she  thinks," 
said  Catharine.  "  She  is  the  most  affected  per- 
son that  ever  you  saw.  I  refuse  to  play  because 
I  really  feel  frightened,  and  she  does  n't  feel 
frightened  in  the  least  I —  besides,  she  plays  well, 
and  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  I  play  shockingly. 
But  you  know,  cousin,  wherever  there  is  a  piano, 
people  infer  that  some  one  plays  upon  it,  and 
they  ask  to  hear  you  play,  sometimes  for  the  sake 
of  saying  something,  and  sometimes  because  they 
think  it  natters  you,  or  pleases  your  friends,  but 
seldom  I  believe,  because  they  really  love  music ; 
and  whether  you  play  well  or  ill,  they'll  tell  you 
you  play  beautifully." 

4t  I  know  it  is  not  always  so,"  said  Maria, 
"  I'm  sure  every  body  seems  to  feel  very  much 
pleased  to  hear  my  sister  play.  The  people  here 
are  very  different  from  those,  at  home,  if  they  are 
ail  like  those  you  have  mentioned." 

11  Oh,  you'll  have  a  chance  to  see  full  enough 
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of -.them,"  said  Catharine  ;  "  I  can't  bear  them 
myself.  We  go  to  Boston  quite  often,  and  there 
are  some  sweet  pretty  girls  there.55 

How  long  the  little  girls  might  have  talked,  I 
will  not  pretend  to  say,  had  not  Mrs  Fitz alien 
come  to  them,  and  told  them  they  had  better  fin- 
ish their  conversation  the  next  day. 

Early  the  next  morning  Maria  awoke,  and 
finding  Catharine  still  sleeping  very  soundly,  de- 
termined not  to  awake  her.  After  she  had 
dressed  herself,  she  went  down  stairs  ;  there  she 
found  no  one,  although  it  was  past  seven  o'clock; 
so  she  busied  herself  with  looking  around  the 
parlor  upon  all  the  handsome  furniture  ;  and  if  a 
feeling  of  envy  arose  in  her  breast,  we  cannot 
think  it  very  strange,  for  although  it  is  very  sin- 
ful for  any  one  to  indulge  such  a  feeling,  Maria 
was  not  perfect ;  she  had  faults,  as  all  other  per- 
sons have.  She  wished  that  her  father's  house 
was  as  handsome  as  her  aunt's,  and  that  he  had 
such  beautiful  carpets,  and  sofas,  and  vases.  "  I 
don't  see,"  thought  she,  "  why  some  people  are 
rich  and  others  poor.  Mother  is  as  good  as  aunt 
Fitz  alien,  and  she  ought  to  have  as  handsome 
things.  I  remember  she  told  me  a  little  while 
before  I  came  here,  that  the  poor,  if  they  choose, 
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may  be  as  happy  as  the  rich ;  but  I'm  sure  I 
should  be  a  good  deal  happier  if  we  lived  in  such 
a  house  as  this."  Here,  however,  she  stopped 
to  reflect  a  moment,  and  concluded  at  last  that 
she  never  could  be  happier  than  she  was  at  home 
with  her  dear,  kind  mother  ;  and  she  even  doubted 
whether  Catharine  was  as  happy.  While  she 
was  thinking  of  these  things,  her  aunt  came  down 
stairs. 

"  What  waked  you  so  soon?"  inquired  she  of 
Maria ;  "  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you  at  this 
hour  ;    do  you  always  rise  as  early  as  this  1  " 

"  Yes,  aunt,"  replied  Maria,  "  we  always  get 
up  very  early  at  home,  and  learn  our  lessons  for 
school  :  in  the  summer  we  sometimes  take  a 
walk  before  breakfast,  and  sometimes  we  work 
in  our  little  garden." 

"  You  are  a  very  industrious  little  girl,  I  fan- 
cy," said  Mrs  Fitzallen,  "  and  I  hope  your  ex- 
ample will  be  serviceable  to  Catharine.  She  will 
be  down  soon,  I  suspect.  After  breakfast  we 
will  take  you  out  into  the  garden,  and  all  around, 
to  see  what  you  can  find  to  amuse  yourself." 

Maria  can  tell  of  all  the  pleasant  things  she 
saw  much  better  than  I  can  ;  here   is  her  letter 
4* 
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to  her   mother  which,  if  you  choose,  you  can 
read. 

Beechgrove,  July  6,  1828. 

"  My  dear  Mother  :  —  Brother  will  tell  you 
that  we  arrived  here  safely,  and  that  I  got  so 
tired  that  I  went  to  sleep  in  the  chaise  and  slept, 
soundly  some  time.  We  had  a  very  pleasant 
ride ;  but  for  the  last  few  miles,  I  thought  that  I 
never  should  care  about  getting  into  a  chaise 
again  as  long  as  I  lived,  I  felt  so  very  tired :  but 
now  I  think  I  should  love  to  ride  again.  Aunt 
Fitzallen  is  not  exactly  such  a  woman  as  I 
thought  she  would  be.  I  had  an  idea  that  she 
would  look  like  you,  as  she  is  your  sister  ;  but 
she  is  a  great  deal  larger  than  you  are,  and  her 
eyes  are  blue  instead  of  black.  I  love  her  very 
much,  and  I  love  Catharine  too.  Catharine  is  n't 
as  tall  as  I  am,  but  she  is  much  larger  round, 
aunt  Fitzallen  says.  Yesterday  we  went  around 
the  premises.  Aunt  Fitzallen's  house  is  the 
largest  and  handsomest  I  ever  saw.  She  calls 
the  yard,  the  lawn,  and  the  pond  in  front  of  the 
house  she  calls  a  lake.  There  are  fishing  boats 
and  pleasure  boats  on  the  lake,  and  we  are  going 
to  take  a  sail  one  of  these  days.  '  I  suppose  you 
will  be  afraid  that  we  shall  fall  into  the  pond  and 
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be   drowned;    but  don't   have   any   fears,    dear 
mother;  aunt   Fitzallen   says   there   is  not  the 
least  danger.     I  think  it  sounds  much  prettier  to 
call  a  pond  a  lake,  and  to  say  lawn  instead  of 
yard.     Our   yard   could  not   be   very    properly 
called  a  lawn,  however  ;  it  is  nothing  so  large  or 
handsome  as  aunt  Fitzallen's ;   and  I  guess  you 
would  all  laugh   at  me  if  I  should  talk   about 
playing  in  our  lawn,  and  call  the  mill-pond  a  lake. 
Cousin  Catharine  has  got  a  little   arbor  of  her 
own.     Her  mother  gave  her  leave   to   have  it 
built  just  as  she  chose,  and   she  took  for  a  copy 
a  little  print  she  had.     I  wish  I  could  describe  to 
you  how  pretty  it  is  ;  there  are  shelves  all  around 
it  on  the  inside,   and  green  flower-pots  on  them, 
and  seats  painted  green,  where  we  sit  very  often. 
Catharine  says,  that  they  frequently  take  tea  out 
there,  or  in  the  other  arbor,  which  is-  a  very  large 
one,   but  not  half  as  handsome    as    Catharine's. 
Oh,  my  dear  mother,  if  you  could  only  see  Catha- 
rine's rabbits  and  deer.     She  says  she  will  givef 
me  as  many  as  I  wish  when  I  go  home ;  and  do, 
if  you  please,    ask   father  if  he  can  give  me  a 
place  to  keep  them  in.     Oh,  they  are  sweet  little 
creatures :    some  are  all   black,   and  some   are 
white,  and  some  are  striped  ;  they  eat  cabbages, 
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and  carrots,  and  clover ;  and  Catharine  says  they 
never  drink  anything.  Isn't  that  queer?  Aunt 
Fitzallen  has  got  a  green-house  full  of  very  hand- 
some plants,  which  I  delight  to  look  at  and  water. 
Catharine  does  not  Jove  flowers,  or  rabbits,  or 
anything  else  ;  she  says  she  has  got  tired  of  them. 
Oh,  mother,  I  must  tell  you  something  that  almost 
made  me  laugh :  I  believe  I  should  quite,  if  I  had 
not  been  afraid  it  would  make  Catharine  feel  badly. 
We  were  talking  about  sewing,  and  she  told  me 
that  she  hemmed  a  handkerchief  all  herself,  and 
she  spoke  of  it  as  if  it  was  some  great  thing  ;  and 
when  I  told  her  that  I  could  make  my  brother's 
shirts,  and  hemmed  pocket-handkerchiefs  before 
T  was  half  as  old  as  I  am  now,  she  looked  as  if 
she  could  hardly  believe  me.  I  don't  think,  dear 
mother,  that  I  shall  ever  be  tired  of  staying  here. 
I  wish  I  could  stay  all  summer  and  go  to  school : 
but  Catharine  does  not  go  to  school,  and  she  says 
she  hates  to  study.  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever 
get  homesick.  I  know  I  sha'n't,  if  it  is  always 
as  pleasant  here  as  it  is  now.  If  I  do  not  write 
to  you  again  it  will  be  because  I  am  so  happy 
and  busy,  that  I  cannot  find  time.  I  hope  you 
will  write  to  me  very  often,  my  dear  mother,  I  do 
so   love   to   hear  from  you.    Good  bye.     I  think 
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I  have  written  a  long  letter  for  a  little  girl.  Give 
my  love  to  father,  and  a  kiss  to  all  my  brothers 
and  sisters. 

"  Your  affectionate  daughter, 

"  Maria  Waters." 

Of  all  the  beautiful  things  Maria  saw  while 
she  was  at  her  aunt's,  the  rabbits  seemed  to  strike 
her  fancy  the  most. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Catharine  to  her,  "  how  you 
can  like  these  silly  little  creatures  so  well ;  I 
used  to  love  them  when  they  first  came,  but  I  am 
very  tired  of  them  now.  I  should  be  perfectly 
willing  to  give  you  every  one  of  them." 

"  Why,  how  can  you  help  liking  them,"  said 
Maria,  "they  are  such  sweet  playful  little  crea- 
tures 1     I  never  saw  one  before  I  came  here." 

"  Never  saw  one  !  "  exclaimed  Catharine  in 
astonishment ;  "  never  saw  a  rabbit !  I  thought 
everybody  had  them  that  lived  in  the  country. 
I  have  seen  thousands  and  thousands.  Emily 
Grahame  has  a  great  many  more  than  I  have. 
Don't  you  think  that  the  little  black  and  white 
ones  are  the  handsomest  1  You  may  have  that 
beautiful  little  pair  that  you  love  so  well.  But 
there  comes  mother.  I  know  what  she  is  going 
to  say;   you  see  if   she  does  not  say  what   I 
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tell  you.  '  Come,  Catharine,  to  your  books  — to 
your  books  —  you  must  be  ready  for  your 
teacher.'  " 

"  Come,  Catharine,"  said  Mrs  Fitzallen  to 
her  daughter,  "  to  your  books  now ;  I  fear  you 
will  not  be  ready  for  your  teacher." 

"  Ah,  mother,"  said  Catharine,  "  I  knew  very 
well  what  you  were  coming  to  tell  me.  Do  ex- 
cuse me  this  afternoon  —  I  think  I  ought  to  have 
a  holiday  while  cousin  Maria  is  here." 

"  Not  today,  my  dear,"  said  her  mother,  "  for 
your  teacher  will  come  and  expect  you  to  recite. 
But  you  may  tell  him  that  he  need  not  come  for 
two  or  three  weeks  after  today,  as  I  have  given 
you  leave  to  have  a  holiday  while  your  cousin  is 
here  —  that  is,  if  you  will  be  a  good  girl." 

"  Oh,  I  will,  mother,"  said  Catharine ;  "  I  hate 
to  study  Italian  so,  that  I'll  be  the  best,  girl  in 
the  world,  if  I  may  only  have  a  little  vacation." 

"  What  will  you  do,  Maria,  while  Catharine  is 
engaged  with  her  teacher  V  inquired  Mrs  Fitz- 
allen. 

"  Oh,  I  can  find  enough  to  amuse  myself 
with,"  said  Maria ;  "  I  think  I  should  love  to  go 
into  the  green  house,  if  you  are  willing,  aunt :  I 
like   to  look   at    flowers   very   much.      Father 
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bought  *  Flora's  Dictionary'  for  me  the  last  New 
Year's  day  —  and  mother  says,  that  I  may  begin 
to  study  botany  next  winter  if  I  wish." 

"Well,  I  advise  you  not  to  study  it,"  said 
Catharine  ;  "  you  don't  know  what  a  dull  study 
it  is  —  I  began  it,  and  got  sick  enough  of  it,  I 
assure  you  —  there  are  so  many  hard  names,  and 
it  takes  forever  to  learn  how  to  analyse  a  flower." 

"  You  are  not  fond  of  study,"  said  Mrs  Fitz- 
allen  to  her  daughter,  "  and  perhaps  you  had 
better  not  advise  your  cousin,  who  is  fond  of  it. 
Now  I  have  no  doubt  that  she  would  find  botany 
a  very  delightful  study." 

"  A  delightful  study,"  repeated  Catharine  ;  "  I 
never  should  think  of  calling  any  study  delight- 
ful. But,  Maria,  as  you  have  no  lesson  in  Italian 
to  learn,  I  must  not  trouble  you,  nor  you  me  for 
a  little  while." 

"  Don't  hurry,  my  daughter,"  said  Mrs  Fitz- 
allen,  "  but  take  time  enough  to  learn  a  good 
lesson." 

Catharine  paid  little  attention  to  her  mother's 
injunction,  but  hurried  through  her  lesson  as 
fast  as  she  could,  that  she  might  play  with  Maria. 

After  Catharine's  cousin  had  been  with  her  a 
little  more  than  a  week,  Mrs  Fitzallen  told  them 
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one  day,  that  if  the  weather  proved  fine,  they 
might  invite  some  of  Catharine's  friends  to  tea ; 
but  that  they  had  better  wait  until  afternoon,  as 
it  looked  like  rain.  The  afternoon  came,  and  it 
rained  very  fast;  so  that  Catharine  was  obliged 
to  defer  her  party  until  another  day.  This  vexed 
her  sadly,  and  she  would  not  disguise  her  ill 
humor. 

"What  a  shame  it  is,"  said  she;  "I  never 
plan  a  party,  or  ride,  or  anything  pleasant,  that 
it  is  not  sure  to  be  prevented  by  rain  or  some- 
thing else.  I  think  it  provoking  when  one  gets 
all  ready.  I  suppose  we  must  find  something  to 
amuse  ourselves  with,  but  you  've  seen  every- 
thing I  've  got,  so  often,  that  I  know  you  must  be 
tired  of  them.  If  I  had  as  many  things  as  Emily 
Grahame,  we  might  find  something  to  do ;  but 
now  we  can't  do  anything." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I'm  sure  we  can  amuse  ourselves 
very  well ;  at  least,  I  can,"  said  Maria ;  "  and 
you  must  do  just  what  you  would  if  I  were  not 
here.     Have  you  read  all  your  pretty  books  V 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Catharine,  "  I  hate  to  read, 
I  never  do,  when  I  can  possibly  help  it  —  mother 
tries  to  make  me  sit  down  and  read  very  often  ; 
but  I  dislike  it  almost  as  much  as  study." 
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"  What  a  strange  girl  you  are,"  thought  Ma- 
ria ;  "  I  wonder  what  you  would  say  if  you  had 
no  more  playthings  than  I  have  got  —  I  believe 
you  would  be  miserable."  But  there  was  one 
thing  Maria  had,  which  was  of  far  more  value 
than  all  Catharine's  toys  :  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
herself  and  her  friends  ;  she  carried  it  with  her 
wherever  she  went.  Now  what  do  you  think  it 
was  1  It  was  a  contented,  happy  spirit.  She 
had  been  taught  to  be  satisfied  with  a  little,  and 
she  loved  to  read.  Those  children  who  love 
to  read,  and  have  books,  never  need  be  at  a  loss 
for  anything  to  busy  themselves  about.  We  will 
not  follow  the  little  girls  so  closely,  but  leave 
them  alone  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  which 
they  passed  very  quietly  together.  The  next 
day  was  bright  and  cloudless,  and  Catharine's 
gloomy  fit  passed  off  with  the  gloomy  weather. — 
She  was  not  an  ill-tempered  child,  but  when  any- 
thing went  wrong,  she  could  not  bear  it  well ; 
and  as  her  discontented  disposition  generally 
made  things  seem  worse  than  they  really  were, 
she  was  often  unhappy  without  sufficient  cause. 
Thus  it  was  in  regard  to  the  rain  which  inter- 
fered with  her  party.  Instead  of  making  the 
best  of  it,  and  turning  her  attention  to  something 
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else,  she  yielded  to  ill-humor,  without  considering 
that  it  would  neither  drive  away  the  clouds  or 
prevent  the  rain  from  falling.  Her  invitations 
were  all  sent  out  early  the  next  morninor  and 
much  to  her  gratification  were  all  accepted.  — 
Emily  Grahame,  Julia  and  Mary  Somers,  and 
Susan  Peters  composed  the  party.  They  all 
took  a  sail  on  the  lake,  returned  home  again 
safely,  and  found  tea  awaiting  them  in  Catha- 
rine's arbor.  Emily  Grahame  paid  very  little 
regard  to  Maria,  and  did  not  speak  to  her  during 
the  afternoon.  Maria  thought  her  a  very 
haughty,  disagreeable  girl.  She  was  two  years 
older  than  Catharine,  but  they  had  always  been 
playmates,  and  seemed  quite  fond  of  each  other. 
Mrs  Fitzallen  took  tea  with  the  girls,  and  they 
had  a  very  merry  time  ;  for  where  she  was,  good 
nature  always  prevailed.  After  tea,  all  seemed 
at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  themselves  :  Maria  and 
Mary  Somers  played  with  the  rabbits  and  deer, 
and  both  of  them  being  warm  hearted  and  affec- 
tionate, they  soon  became  very  good  friends.  — 
Emily  Grahame  wandered  over  the  garden,  giv- 
ing herself  airs,  and  appearing  in  Maria's  eyes, 
very  ridiculously.  Towards  the  latter  part  of 
the  evening  they  proposed  having  a  dance.  — 
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Emily  Grahame's  brother  was  there,  and  Henry 
and  Thomas  Somers,  brothers  of  Maria's  friend. 
"  Do  you  play  upon  the  piano  1"  inquired 
Emily  Grahame  of  Maria,  who  replied  in  the  af- 
firmative. 

"  Who  taught  you  ?"   inquired  Emily. 
"  My  sister,"  replied  Maria.   "  But  I  play  very 
little ;  I  have  taken  lessons  but  a  short  time." 

"Well,  you  can  play  for  us  to  dance,"  said 
Emily ;  "  for  I  fancy  you  cannot  dance  yourself." 
"  Why  should  you  fancy  that  V  inquired 
Maria  ;  "  I  do  know  how  to  dance,  but  I  cannot 
play  well  enough  for  any  one  to  dance  by  —  I 
think  you  or  Catharine  had  better  play  ;  for  in- 
deed I  cannot." 

"  Pray  who  taught  you  to  dance?"  asked  Emily ; 
"  I'm  sure,  I  never  should  have  imagined  you 
could  dance  a  step.  I  thought  that  people  where 
you  live,  country  people,  never  danced." 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  said  Maria,  "  people 
where  I  live  dance  very  often.  I'm  sure,  I  do 
not  live  so  very  far  distant  from  you  —  you  live 
in  the  country  too." 

"  Yes,  but  I  live  nearer  Boston  than  you  do. — 
I  had  a  French  dancing  master,  who  came  here 
to   give   me  lessons,   and   the  French   dancing 
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masters   are  the  most  fashionable,  and  the  only 
ones  that  are  good  for  anything." 

"  I  wish  you  'd  go  away,"  thought  Maria;  but 
as  Emily  did  not  seem  inclined  to  leave  her, 
Maria  went  across  the  room  and  joined  her 
friend  Mary  Somers. 

"  Who 's  going  to  play  for  us,"  inquired  Emily 
aloud  ?  "  Maria  Waters  wont  play,  and  we  can't 
dance  without  music." 

"Play  yourself;  why  don't  you,  Emily?" 
asked  her  brother. 

"  I  prefer  dancing,"  replied  Emily.  "  If  Ma- 
ria Waters  wont  play,  I  suppose  we  must  give  up 
our  dancing,  that 's  all." 

"  Don't  you  think  she  is  a  very  selfish  girl," 
said  Mary  Somers  in  a  whisper  to  Maria ;  "  she 
plays  better  than  any  one  in  the  room,  and  is 
unwilling  even  to  take  her  turn.  I'm  sure,  if  I 
could  play  at  all,  I  would  ;  but  I  never  have  been 
taught  to  play." 

"  Come,  Maria,"  said  Catharine,  "  play  a  little 
for  us  —  only  a  little ;  and  then  I  '11  play  if  I  can : 
but  you  know  I  do  hate  to  play." 

"  But  really,  cousin,  I  cannot  play  well 
enough." 

"  Oh,  we'll  be  satisfied,"  said  Catharine  ;  "  I 
know  you  can  play  well  enough  for  us." 
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La,  she  wants  to  be  urged,"  said  Emily 
Grahame  ;  "  I  would  n't  tease  her  any  more, 
Kate  ;  for  if  she  can't  play  without  being  urged, 
do  let  her  alone." 

Poor  Maria  almost  burst  into  tears  at  this  un- 
kind remark.  "  I'll  try  to  play,  cousin, "ksaid  she  ; 
"  but  I  never  can  succeed,  I  know." 

She  had  not  underrated  her  own  ability  — 
she  was  not  able  to  play  so  that  they  could 
dance.  Emily  ridiculed  her,  until  she  could 
bear  it  no  longer  ;  she  burst  into  tears,  and 
moved  away  from  the  piano.  Catharine  came 
to  her,  and  said  that  she  would  play  herself; 
telling  her  to  go  and  join  the  dance.  —  But 
Maria  felt  very  unlike  dancing  ;  and  the 
little  party  becoming  dull,  it  broke  up  very 
early. 

After  they  had  gone,  the  little  girls  went  to 
bed.  Maria  found  it  difficult  to  think  of  any- 
thing but  the  unkind  treatment  she  had  received 
from  Emily  Grahame,  and  was  quite  silent.  — 
The  following  day,  Mrs  Fitzallen  inquired  of 
her  how  she  was  pleased  with  Catharine's  friends. 

"  I  do  not  like  all  of  them,"  she  replied.  — 
"  Mary  Somers  is  a  pretty  girl  ;  and  I  like  all  of 
them  but  Emily  Grahame." 

5* 
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"  Pray  what  cause  have  you  for  disliking  her, 
my  dear?"  inquired  Mrs  Fitzallen. 

"  Oh,  don't  ask  me,  aunt ;"  replied-  Maria. 
"  Perhaps  I  ought  to  like  her,  but  indeed  I  can- 
not. She  treated  me  rudely  ;  but  I  can  forgive  it, 
if  I  cannot  love  her.'5 

"You'll  forgive  me  too,  wont  you,  cousin," 
said  Catharine,  "  that  I  urged  you  to  play  against 
your  inclination  1  Really,  I  did  n't  know  that  you 
could  n't  play.  I  thought  you  refused,  because 
you  was  so  bashful." 

"  Forgive  you  1  —  Oh  yes,  with  all  my  heart," 
replied  Maria.  "  So  do  not  let  us  say  a  word 
more  about  it." 

The  remainder    of  Maria's  visit  was   passed 

pretty  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  few  days  I 

have  related.     She  became  quite  discontented,  for 

want  of  something  to  do,  and  was  very  well  pleased 

when  the  visit  had  expired  ;  not  because  it  had 

been   otherwise  than  pleasant,  but  she  had   no 

regular  course  of  employment,  and  never  could  be 

happy  while  idle.    The  evening  before  the  day  she 

was  to  leave  her  aunt,  when  they  were  all  seated 

in  the  piazza,  Mrs  Fitzallen  inquired  of  her  if 

she  had    been  homesick,   and  whether  she  still 

thought  she  should  like  to  live  with  her  always. 
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"  Oh  no,  aunt,  I  have  not  been  homesick,"  she 
replied,  "  but  I  want  to  see  my  mother,  and  I  think 
I  shall  enjoy  going  to  school  again  very  much." 

"  I  wish  you  could  stay  longer,"  said  Catha- 
rine, "  I'm  sure  I  sha'n't  know  what  to  do  with 
myself,  when  you  are  gone.  —  I  never  was  so 
happy  in  my  whole  life  as  I  have  been  since  you 
came  here.  Oh,  do  leave  your  school  a  little 
while  longer  and  stay  with  me." 

"  You  must  come  and  go  to  school  with  we," 
said  Maria ;  "  I  know  you  would  love  my  teacher." 

"  Does  she  never  scold  you  V  inquired  Catha- 
rine. 

"  No,  never,"  replied  Maria  ;  "  we  all  love  her 
very  much.  If  I  wasn't  going  to  school  again, 
I  don't  know  what  I  should  do.  You  would  love 
my  brothers  and  sisters  too,  they  are  so  good  and 
happy." 

"  I  should  like  to  go  very  much,"  said  Catha 
rine.  "  You  know  I  don't  care  anything  about 
the  girls  here.  Mother,"  continued  she,  "  cousin 
Maria  wishes  she  had  as  many  pretty  things  as  I 
have ;  what  do  you  suppose  she  would  say  if 
she  saw  all  that  Emily  Grahame's  father  sends  her 
from  Europe.  She  would  think  mine  were 
nothing  compared  with  her's." 
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" 1  said  that,"  replied  Maria,  "  when  I  first 
came  here.  —  I  have  changed  my  mind  since 
then  ;  for  I  think,  perhaps  I  might  get  tired  of 
them,  just  as  you  have.'3 

"  I  think  it  very  probable  you  would,"  said 
Mrs  Fitz alien  :  "  that  is  the  way  with  most 
children  ;  indeed  it  is  often  so  with  men  and  wo- 
men. It  is  not  abundance  which  constitutes 
enjoyment.  Few  are  so  contented  as  not  to 
wish  for  more ;  and  those  whom  we  would  imagine 
had  everything  heart  could  wish,  are  not  always 
the  happiest.  I  presume,  now,  Catharine  would 
willingly  exchange  with  you,  and  give  you  all 
she  has,  for  your  brothers  and  sisters." 

"  Oh,  indeed  I  would,"  said  Catharine ;  "  and 
suppose  we  make  the  exchange.  I  will  go  and 
live  with  your  mother,  and  have  all  your  brothers 
and  sisters  for  mine,  and  you  shall  come  and 
live  with  my  mother,  and  have  my  piano  and  mu- 
sic teacher,  and  books  and  rabbits,  and  every- 
thing—  I  don't  care  a  straw  for  one  of  them." 

"  Oh,  I  would  not  exchange  my  brothers  and 
sisters  for  anything  else  in  the  world,"  said  Ma- 
ria. 

While  they  were  all  busily  engaged  talking,  a 
chaise   drove   up  the   yard.     "  Oh,  there  is  my 
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father,"  said  Maria  as  she  ran  out  to  meet  him. 

"  Oh,  father,"  exclaimed  she,  throwing  her  arms 

about  his  neck,  "  how  delighted  I  am  to  see  you. 

How  is  mother,   and   all  my  dear  brothers  and 

sisters  ?" 

"  All  well,  my  dear  daughter,  and  how  is  my 

little  girl  ?    Are  you  ready  to  go  home  with  me 

tomorrow  ?" 

"  Quite  ready,"  replied  Maria,  "  I  want  to  see 

them  all  at  home  very  much.     When  shall  we 

go?  Shall  we  go  early  tomorrow?     Oh,   I  hope 
we  shall." 

"  You  seem  very  anxious  to  go,"  said  her 
aunt ;  "  but  I  suppose  we  must  forgive  you  for 
wanting  to  be  at  home  again." 

To  this,  Maria  did  not  know  exactly  what  to 
reply.  She  wished  so  much  to  see  her  mother 
and  every  body  at  home,  and  yet  she  was  sorry 
to  leave  her  aunt  and  cousin.  (i  I  wish  we  all 
lived  together,"  she  said  ;  "  but  no,  I  don't  wish 
so,  for  then  we  should  n't  have  the  pleasure  of 
meeting,  after  being  separated.  I  think  it  makes 
me  love  my  mother  a  great  deal  more,  to  have 
lived  away  from  her  a  little  while." 

After  she  had  talked  with  her  father  some  time, 
he  told  her  she  had  best  go  to  bed,  if  she  wished 
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to  feel  very  bright  and  well  in  the  morning. 
With  a  merry  heart  she  went  to  sleep,  and  awoke 
very  early  the  following  day*  Going  down  stairs, 
she  met  her  father,  who  kissed  her  and  bade  her 
good  morning,  asking  her  if  she  was  ready  to 
start.  She  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  after 
an  early  breakfast,  took  leave  of  her  aunt  and 
cousin,  with  a  promise  to  come  and  pay  them 
another  visit. 

The  sun  had  not  set,  when  she  spied  their  own 
neat  white  house,  peeping  out  from  the  trees. 

"  Oh,  how  pleasant  our  house  looks,  father," 
said  she ;  "  it  looks  much  prettier  than  it  did 
when  I  went  away.  What  have  you  had  done  to 
it?" 

" Nothing,  my  dear,"  said  her  father;  "it  is 
all  just  as  you  left  it  three  weeks  ago." 

"  Oh,  it  seems  as  if  I  had  been  gone  a  year," 
said  Maria.  "  Oh,  father,  see  —  there  is  brother 
George,  playing  with  Fido.  Don't  you  see  him 
in  the  yard  1  Do,  father,  go  faster  ;  I  must  see 
my  mother  this  moment." 

"  We  shall  be  at  home  in  a  moment,"  said  her 
father  ;  "  and  I  think  I  see  your  mother  and  Jane 
walking  out  to  meet  us." 

ft  O  yes,  I  see  them  ;  there,  now  we  are  almost 
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there.  Dear  mother,"  said  she  as  they  overtook 
them,  "  how  do  you  do?  I  will  walk  home  with 
you,  if  father  will  only  stop  a  moment." 

Her  father  stopped,  and  jumping  out  of  the 
chaise,  she  walked  with  her  to  the  house,  where 
she  found  her  brothers  and  sisters  all  waiting  im- 
patiently to  see  her.  After  she  had  taken  her 
tea,  they  seated  themselves  in  the  neat  and 
pleasant  parlor. 

"  Come,"  said  George,  "  tell  us  all  about  aunt 
Fitz  alien,  and  her  house,  and  cousin  Catha- 
rine." 

"  Yes,  I  will,  George,"  said  Maria.  "  I  don't 
think  you  ever  saw  so  large  a  house  :  it  is  much 
larger  than  Captain  Munroe's." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  it  then,"  said  George ; 
"  but  I  don't  believe  it  is  any  handsomer." 

"Oh,  yes  it  is,"  said  Maria;  "I  don't  think 
you  ever  saw  anything  so  handsome :  though 
there  is  one  pretty,  neat  house  I  like  better  than 
either.  But  what  do  you  think  I  have  brought 
for  you  1  Two  beautiful  little  rabbits,  in  a  box  out 
at  the  door." 

"  Oh,  I  thought  it  was  something  new  and 
strange,"  said  George  ;  "  I  have  seen  rabbits,  and 
caught  them  myself,  a  thousand  times." 
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"  Ah,  brother,"  said  Maria,  "  but  these  are 
English  rabbits ;  one  is  white,  and  the  other 
is  black  and  white.  You  never  have  seen  Eng- 
lish rabbits." 

Quite  delighted,  George  ran  out  to  look  at  them. 

"  Well,  my  dear  daughter,"  said  her  mother, 
"  you  will  not  know  how  to  be  happy  at  home 
now,  I  fear." 

"  Never  fear  that,  mother,"  said  Maria ;  "  I 
thought  when  I  first  went  there,  that  it  was  al- 
most a  shame  father  could  not  be  as  rich,  and 
have  as  many  fine  things  as  aunt  has.  I  believe, 
mother,  that  I  felt  a  little  envious  —  but  they  did 
not  seem  to  think  anything  of  what  they  had. 
Aunt  Fitzallen  is  as  pleasant  as  you  are,  mother ; 
but  I  don't  think  she  governs  her  children  as  well 
as  you  do." 

"  Why  not,  my  dear  V  inquired  her  mother. 

"  Oh,  she  never  insists,  when  Catharine  says 
'  I  don't  want  to.'  You  always  make  us  do 
what  you  think  best  —  and  Catharine  does  not 
seem  contented  with  everything  she  has  got,  but 
wishes  she  had  as  many  things  as  Emily  Grahame. 
Oh,  Emily  Grahame  is  an  ugly  girl." 

"1  am  sorry  to  hear  you  call  any  one  ugly," 
said  her  mother. 
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"  But  really,  mother,  she  is  ugly,"  said  Maria ; 
•  '  I  didn't  see  a  pleasant  thing  about  her." 

"  How  much  did  you  see  of  her  ?  "  inquired 
her  mother. 

"  Only  once,  at  a  party  of  Catharine's,"  said 
Maria;  "  but  that  was  full  enough." 

"  No,  my  dear,  I  don't  think  it  was,"  said  Mrs 
Waters ;  "  for  if  you  had  seen  more  of  her,  you 
might  have  discovered  her  good  qualities.  I 
hope  my  little  girl  would  not  be  so  prejudiced,  that 
she  could  not  discern  the  good  qualities  of  even  a 
disagreeable  person." 

"  No,  mother,"  said  Maria,  "  indeed  1  am  not 
prejudiced  :  perhaps  she  may  have  good  qualities, 
although  I  did  not  see  her  long  enough  to  dis- 
cover them.  But  I'm  trying  to  forget  her, 
mother,  and  all  her  unkindness." 

"  And  I  hope  you  have  forgiven  her  too,"  said 
her  mother.  "  See,  Jane  is  waiting  for  you  to  go 
to  bed  :  good  night,  dear." 

"  Good  night,  mother,"  said  Maria,  kissing  her  ; 
"  I  have  a  thousand  things  to  tell  you  in  the 
morning,  and  I  am  not  too  sleepy  to  tell  them 
now,  if  you  would  let  me  sit  up  a  little  longer. 
But  come,  Jane,  we  '11  go,"  continued  she ;  and 
she  skipped  up  stairs,  happy  as  any  one  could 
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wish.  She  had  learned  a  lesson  too,  that  all 
little  girls  may  learn  if  they  choose,  viz  :  that 
those  who  have  a  kind  father  and  mother,  a  com- 
fortable home,  and  good  brothers  and  sisters, 
though  destitute  of  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life, 
have  the  best  reason  in  the  world  for  being  con- 
tented and  happy.  Anon. 


ANNA  AND  HER  KITTEN. 

Little  Anna  has  a  pretty  gray  kitten.  She 
loves  the  kitty  very  much,  and  the  kitty  loves 
her.  Sometimes  when  Anna  is  playing  with 
her  doll  and  her  ninepins,  kitty  puts  out  her 
paw  and  rolls  all  the  playthings  about  the  room. 
But  Anna  does  not  mind  that;  she  knows  the 
little  pussy  does  it  all  for  play. 

One  day,  when  little  Anna  was  alone  with  the 
kitty  in  the  parlor,  she  made  scratches  on  the 
window  ;  and  that  was  a  very  naughty  trick.  — 
When  her  nurse  came  into  the  room,  she  said  : 
"  Who  made  these  scratches  on  the  window  V1 
Little  Anna  felt  ashamed  of  the  mischief  she 
had  done  ;  and  she  did  not  speak  a  word. 

The  kitten  was  asleep  in  the  chair  :  and  the 
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nurse  said,  "  I  suppose  this  naughty  puss  did  it. 
I  must  whip  her  for  it."  Then  the  nurse  took 
the  kitten  out  of  the  chair,  and  told  her  she  must 
box  her  ears,  for  scratching  the  window.  But 
little  Anna  began  to  cry  ;  and  she  ran  up  to  her 
nurse,  saying  :  "  Oh,  don't  whip  little  kitty  ;  she 
did  not  scratch  the  window.     I  did  it." 

The  nurse  did  not  strike  poor  little  puss  ;  and 
Anna  took  the  kitty  in  her  arms,  and  stroked  her 
soft  gray  fur,  and  made  her  very  happy.  Anna's 
father  and  mother,  and  her  grandmother,  and 
her  nurse,  all  loved  their  little  girl  very  much ; 
because  she  told  the  truth,  and  was  so  kind  to 
her  good  little  kitten. 
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On  the  meeting  of  the  blind  pupils  from  the  Institution  at 
Boston,  with  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind,  at  the  Jlsylum  in  Hartford. 

One  of  the  most  interesting-  circumstances,  connected  with 
the  scene  above-mentioned,  was  the  delight  expressed  by  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  that  they  were  not  blind,  —  and  the  blind  that 
they  were  not  deaf  and  dumb  :  —  while  she,  the  poor,  lone  one, 
who  could  neither  see,  hear,  nor  speak,  testified  emotion  at  being 
made  to  understand,  that  the  eyes  of  the  stranger-visitants  were 
sealed  like  her  own.  —  Those  who  consider  doing  good  as  the 
most  sublime  of  all  sciences,  could  not  look  without  delight  upon 
the  teacher  of  the  blind;  who,  not  only  in  his  native  land,  but 
among  Greeks  and  barbarians,  —  in  prison  and  in  peril,  has  ren- 
dered in  early  manhood,  services  to  the  cause  of  philanthropy, 
which  few  are  privileged  to  trace  upon  the  annals  of  prolonged 
life. 

A  mingled  group  from  distant  homes, 

In  youth,  and  health,  and  hope  are  here,  — 
But  yet  some  latent  evil  seems 

To  mark  their  lot  with  frown  severe ; 
And  one  there  is,  upon  whose  soul 

Affliction's  thrice-wreath'd  chain  is  laid, 
Mute  stranger,  'mid  a  world  of  sound, 
And  lock'd  in  midnight's  deepest  shade. 

Amid  that  group  her  curious  hands, 

O'er  brow  and  tress,  intently  stray ; 
Hath  sympathy  her  heart-strings  wrung, 

That  sadly  thus  she  turns  away  1 
Her  mystic  thoughts  we  may  not  tell,  — 

For  inaccessible  and  lone, 
No  eye  explores  their  hermit-cell, 

Save  that  which  lights  the  Eternal  Throne. 

6* 
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But  they  of  silent  lip  rejoiced 

In  bright  Creation's  boundless  store, 
In  sun,  and  moon  and  peopled  shade, 

And  flowers  that  gem  earth's  verdant  floor  5  — 
In  fond  affection's  speaking  smile, 

In  graceful  motion's  waving  line, 
And  all  those  charms  that  Beauty  sheds 

On  human  form  and  face  divine. 

While  they,  to  whom  the  orb  of  day 

Was  quench'd  in  "  ever  during  dark," 
Adored  that  intellectual  ray 

Which  writes  the  sun  a  glow-worm  spark ; 
And  in  the  blest  communion  joy'd, 

Which  thought  to  thought  doth  deftly  bind, 
And  bid  the  tireless  tongue  exchange 

The  never-wasted  wealth  of  mind. 

And  closer  to  their  souls  they  bound 

The  bliss  of  music's  raptured  thrill, 
That  "  linked  melody"  of  sound, 

Which  gives  to  man  the  seraph's  skill. 
So  they,  on  whose  young  brows  had  twined 

The  warmth  of  Pity's  tearful  gaze, 
Each  in  his  broken  censor  burn'd 

The  incense  of  exulting  praise. 

Yes,  —  they  whom  kind  Compassion  deem'd 
Scantly  with  Nature's  gifts  endued, 

Pour'd  freshest  from  their  bosom's  fount 
The  gushing  tide  of  gratitude. 

And  with  that  tide  a  moral  flow'd,  — 
A  deep  reproof  to  those  who  share 

Of  light,  and  sound,  and  speech,  the  bliss, 

Yet  coldly  thank  the  Giver's  care, 

L.  H. 
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THE   PRINTING  PRESS. 

A     DIALOGUE. 

EY   MRS    HUGHS. 

Louisa,  Mamma,  after  reading  a  piece  out  of 
Mcintosh's  History  of  England  to  my  papa  this 
morning,  you  said  it  was  curious  to  think  so  tri- 
fling a  thing  should  have  had  more  influence  over 
the  happiness  of  mankind  than  all  that  statesmen 
and  conquerors  ever  performed.  Now  I  want  to 
know  what  the  thing  was  that  you  spoke  of? 

Mamma.  I  referred  to  the  printing  press, 
which  was  invented  in  the  same  year  that  the 
English  were  driven  out  of  Paris,  after  having 
had  possession  of  that  city  for  seventeen  years. 

Louisa.  Dear  me,  mamma!  How  could  the 
invention  of  a  simple  machine  be  of  so  much 
consequence  !  Surely  the  circumstance  of  the 
English  being  obliged  to  give  up  the  possession 
of  so  important  a  city  as  Paris,  was  of  itself  a 
much  more  important  event. 

Mamma.     Important  to  whom? 

Louisa.     Why,  to  everybody. 

Mamma,     To  you,  for  instance  1 

Louisa.  Oh,  no  !  not  to  me.  It  cannot  be  of 
much  importance  to  me  whether  they  retained 
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possession  of  Paris,  or  were  obliged  to  resign  it.  I 
should  not  have  been  any  richer  for  their  keeping 
it,  even  if  I  had  lived  at  that  time  ;  but  still  less 
so,  as  the  whole  affair  happened  to  take  place  many 
hundred  years  before  I  was  born. 

Mamma.  Then  to  whom  could  it  be  of  so 
much  importance  1 

Louisa.  Why,  to  the  English,  to  be  sure  ;  for 
I  believe  it  was  very  soon  after  that,  that  they 
resigned  their  pretensions  to  France  altogether. 

Mamma.  And  what  would  have  been  the  con- 
sequence if  they  had  not  been  obliged  to  resign 
those  pretensions,  as  you  say  they  were. 

Louisa.  Why,  they  would  have  kept  fighting 
on,  and  a  great  many  more  men  would  have  been 
killed. 

Mamma.     And  what  then  1 

Louisa.     Why,  then 1  do  not  know  what 

would  have  followed  after  that ;  but  I  suppose 
they  would  have  fought  till  one  or  other  of  the 
kingdoms  was  subdued. 

Mamma.  And  after  that,  how  would  things 
have  been  1 

Louisa.  I  suppose  then  the  conquered  coun- 
try would  have  had  to  make  great  sacrifices  for 
the  sake  of  purchasing  a  peace. 

Mamma.     And    would   those   sacrifices   have 
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destroyed  the  happiness  of  each  individual  that 
either  lived  in  the  country  then,  or  has  ever  ex- 
isted in  it  since  ? 

Louisa.  Oh,  no !  certainly  not.  But  each 
would  have  been  sorry  that  his  country  had  been 
conquered. 

Mamma,  And  how  would  it  have  been  with 
the  conquering  country  1 

Louisa.  Why,  no  doubt  it  would  have  boasted 
and  been  very  proud  of  its  exploits.  Its  power 
would  have  been  increased,  and  it  would  have 
had  a  great  deal  more  wealth  than  it  had  before. 

Mamma.  And  do  you  imagine  it  would  have 
been  greater  at  this  day,  for  the  acquisitions  which 
it  then  gained  1 

Louisa.  No  !  that  I  am  sure  it  would  not ;  for 
we  always  find  in  history,  that  a  country  no 
sooner  gains  any  great  increase  of  territory  than 
it  becomes  ambitious  of  more.  Besides,  other 
countries  are  always  at  enmity  with  the  one 
which  possesses  more  than  its  share ;  and  take 
the  first  opportunity  of  combining  against  it,  and 
very  soon  bring  it  down  to  their  own  level  again. 

Mamma.  Well,  but  though  we  find  that  it  is 
not  likely  to  have  been  left  long  in  the  undis- 
turbed possession  of  its  conquests,  perhaps  the 
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wealth  which  it  then  gained,  extended  its  influ- 
ence over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  made  even  its 
very  poorest  members  rich  and  independent. 

Louisa.  No,  certainly  not.  I  never  heard  of 
the  wealth  that  is  gained  by  a  conquest  being  di- 
vided amongst  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  country. 
One  or  two  of  the  principal  officers  I  believe 
generally  gain  a  great  deal  of  money ;  and  the 
soldiers  who  are  engaged  in  fighting  are  some- 
times enriched  by  plunder ;  but  the  wealth  gener- 
ally I  believe  goes  to  the  government. 

Mamma.  It  seems  then  that  these  great 
victories,  or  defeats,  have  but  little  influence  over 
the  happiness  or  misery  of  the  people  at  large, 
even  at  the  time  that  they  take  place. 

Louisa.  Why,  I  believe  that  the  truth  is,  the 
people  in  general  are  the  worse  for  them,  though 
victory  should  be  the  result,  for  the  expense  of 
a  war  causes  the  people  to  be  oppressed  with 
taxes,  and  a  great  many  lives  are  lost,  which 
of  course  must  cause  a  great  deal  of  misery  to 
thousands  of  families. 

Mamma.  I  think,  we  have  made  out  very 
clearly,  that  wars  are  bad  things ;  producing 
a  great  deal  of  misery  at  the  time,  and  haying 
little  effect,  either  good  or  bad,  on  after  gen- 
erations. 
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Louisa.     I  think  we  have. 

Mamma.  But  that  is  not  the  case  with  the  in- 
vention of  the  printing  press  ;  for  it  may  be  said 
to  have  increased  the  happiness  of  every  individ- 
ual of  every  civilized  country,  from  the  time  of 
its  invention  to  the  present  day. 

Louisa.     How  can  that  be,  mamma  1 

Mamma.  By  the  facilities  which  it  has  af- 
forded to  the  spread  of  knowledge. 

Louisa.  What !  were  there  no  books,  before 
the  printing  press  was  invented  1 

Mamma.  There  were  books,  —  but  the  number 
was  comparatively  very  small,  and  they  were  so 
expensive  as  to  exclude  private  individuals  almost 
entirely  from  the  use  of  them. 

Louisa.     What  was  the  reason  of  that  ? 

Mamma.  For  a  long  time  the  art  of  printing 
in  any  way  was  entirely  unknown  ;  of  course 
all  books  were  written  with  a  pen,  which  you 
may  be  sure  was  too  tedious  an  operation  to 
allow  books  to  be  very  abundant. 

Louisa.  Oh,  certainly  !  Besides,  I  have  of- 
ten heard  my  papa  remark  that  there  was  very 
little  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  written  books ; 
so  much  depended  upon  the  accuracy  of  the 
transcriber,  who  might  by  the  addition  or  omis- 
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sion  of  a  single   word,  often  make  a  complete 
change  in  the  sense  of  a  passage. 

Mamma.  On  this  account,  and  as  furnishincr 
a  much  more  expeditious  method  of  multiplying 
copies  of  books,  the  contrivance  of  carving  words 
on  blocks  of  wood  and  then  stamping  them  upon 
parchment,  was  hailed  as  a  great  and  important 
event,  but  this,  good  as  it  was,  had  great  defects 
and  inconveniences.  The  carving  of  the  wood 
was  a  slow  and  a  tedious  operation,  as  well  as 
that  of  stamping  the  words  on  the  parchment, 
which  was  done  by  the  hands  only.  Besides, 
the  verv  hardest  wood  was  short  in  its  duration, 
the  edges  of  the  letters  became  too  rough  for  use, 
and  the  whole  in  its  very  best  form,  was  exceed- 
ingly clumsy  and  expensive.  Indeed  the  expense 
was  so  great  that  books  were  confined,  almost 
exclusively,  to  monasteries  and  public  libraries  j 
and  the  peopie  in  general  remained  totally  un- 
enlightened. But  when  Guttemburg,  whose 
name  deserves  to  be  held  in  reverence  through- 
out every  civilized  country,  introduced,  in  the 
year  1453,  the  art  of  setting  up  types,  and 
of  printing  several  pages  of  a  book  at  once, 
things  were  entirely  changed  ;  especially,  too,  as 
the  art  of  manufacturing  paper  from  old  linen  was 
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discovered  pretty  much  about  the  same  time ;  so 
that  books  soon  became  so  plentiful  that  the  fair 
face  of  knowledge  was  laid  open  to  every  eye, 
and  the  humblest  inquirer  might  become  a  votary 
at  her  shrine.  They  are  now  so  very  cheap,  that 
almost  every  human  being  has  it  in  his  power  to 
become  possessed  of  knowledge  and  wisdom,  in- 
stead of  the  ignorance  and  wretchedness  in 
which  the  world  was  so  long  involved. 

Louisa.  But  perhaps,  mamma,  though  the 
people  formerly  were  ignorant  of  the  pleasures  of 
reading,  they  had  others  to  supply  their  place. 

Mamma.  Suppose  yourself  wandering  through 
a  rich  and  fertile  valley  ;  whether  do  you  think 
you  would  have  more  enjoyment,  if  only  furnished 
with  a  dim  indistinct  light,  barely  sufficient  to 
enable  you  to  find  your  way,  but  not  enough  to 
shew  you  any  object  clearly,  —  or  if  provided  with 
a  pure  bright  light,  which  enabled  you  to  see 
with  distinctness  the  beautiful  scene,  diversified 
with  hills  and  dales  and  glittering  streams,  and 
abounding  with  the  richest  and  most  delicious 
fruits? 

Louisa.  Oh,  mamma !  how  can  you  ask 
such  a  question  ! 

Mamma.  Yet  the  contrast  is  not  greater  than 
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between  a  state  of  ignorance  and  that  of  know- 
ledge. The  world,  to  an  ignorant  man,  is  little 
more  than  a  dark  and  dreary  waste,  through 
which  he  wanders,  almost  totally  insensible  to 
the  beauties  which  surround  him  ;  for  he  knows 
neither  himself  nor  the  Great  Being  who  placed 
him  here ;  and  though  he  may  not  perhaps  be 
absolutely  vicious,  he  is  at  least  a  stranger  to 
virtue,  because  he  is  uninfluenced  by  those 
higher  principles  that  ennoble  and  exalt  his  na- 
ture, and  raise  him  above  the  beasts  of  the  field. 
But  the  man  of  a  cultivated  mind,  on  the  con- 
trary, sees  in  the  creation  around  him,  a  rich 
garden  stored  with  a  countless  variety  of  beau- 
tiful objects,  calculated  to  stimul-ate  his  inquiries,, 
gratify  his  curiosity,  and  delight  his  taste.  His 
mind  expands  and  strengthens,  in  proportion  to 
the  food  that  it  receives ;  and  he  discovers  ex- 
quisite beauties  in  objects  which  before  had  ap- 
peared too  insignificant  for  his  observation. 

Louisa.  But,  mamma,  I  cannot  yet  see,  why  a 
man,  even  though  he  cannot  read,  may  not  have 
a  great  many  pleasures  still  within  his  reach.  — 
The  beauties  of  nature  are  open  to  his  eyes,  as 
well  as  to  those  of  the  most  learned  philosopher. 
It  does  not  require  any  knowledge  to  comprehend 
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that  the  flowers  are  beautiful,  that  the  music  of 
birds  is  sweet,  and  the  taste  of  fruit  delicious. 

Mamma.  Here  is  Friendship's  Offering  for 
this  year,  that  your  uncle  has  just  given  me.  — 
Look  at  this  engraving  of  Martinio,  of  Christ's 
entrance  into  Jerusalem  ;  and  tell  me  all  the 
objects  that  you  see  in  it. 

Louisa.  Why,  there  are  the  walls  of  the  city, 
that  appear  very  beautiful ;  and  a  great  many 
buildings  within,  that  I  dare  say  would  be  very 
magnificent,  if  one  could  see  them  more  dis- 
tinctly, but  they  are  so  minute  that  one  can 
scarcely  make  them  out  at  all ;  and  then  there  is 
our  Saviour  riding  on  an  ass,  but  I  wish  it  had 
been  a  little  larger,  for  I  can  only  make  out  the 
general  air  of  the  figure  ;  it  is  impossible  to  see  his 
countenance  or  distinguish  a  feature ;  and  as  for 
the  crowds  attending  him,  they  are  only  dots, 
and  lines,  though  they  are  certainly  beautifully 
managed,  to  have  the  appearance  of  people  at  a 
distance. 

Mamma.  Well,  now  look  at  it  through  this 
magnifying  glass. 

Louisa.  Oh  !  dear !  how  beautiful !  Every- 
thing is  quite  distinct ;  even  those  distant  build- 
ings,  that   appeared  before    almost  like  clouds, 
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represent  columns,  and  arches,  and  various  kinds 
of  architecture,  and  the  dots  and  lines,  as  I 
thought  them,  are  men  and  women  finely  formed  ; 
and  not  only  not  crushed  together,  but  standing 
apart,  and  not  even  appearing  very  near  to  one 
another  ;  you  can  even  see  the  expression  of 
their  faces.  But  above  all,  how  beautiful  is  that 
figure  of  our  Saviour ;  what  benignity  there  is 
in  his  look,  and  what  grandeur  in  his  appearance, 
even  though  he  is  riding  in  so  humble  a  style.  — 
Oh !  I  had  no  conception  that  this  picture  was 
so  beautiful  ?  How  delighted  Alfred  will  be  when 
I  shew  it  to  him. 

Mamma.     This,  my  dear  Louisa,  will  exemplify 
to  you  the  wonderful  effects  of  knowledge.     The 
most  ignorant  and  careless  observer  no  doubt  sees 
many  things  to  admire  in  this  beautiful  world  of 
ours  ;  but  to  the  eye  of  knowledge,  which,  like 
this  glass,  brings  hidden  things  to  view,  how  in- 
finite are  the  wonders  which  it  contains.     To  the 
astronomer,  it  unfolds  countless  worlds  revolving 
around  him,  all  as  grand  and  beautiful,   at  least, 
as  that  on  which  he  stands ;  to  the  chemist  it 
displays  operations  of  the  most  astonishing  kind 
continually  going  on,   in  the  great  laboratory  of 
nature  ;  the  botanist  sees  in  the  most  minute  and 
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insignificant  weed  on  which  he  treads,  an  order 
and  arrangement  of  its  several  parts,  that  raise 
his  mind  with  wonder  and  adoration  to  the  Great 
Original ;  and  to  the  Christian  —  but  what  words 
can  declare  half  of  what  it  unfolds  to  him. 

Louisa.  Oh,  mamma  !  you  begin  to  make  me 
feel  in  love  with  learning. 

Mamma.  But  let  me  carry  my  illustration  still 
further  —  One  of  your  first  impressions,  on  look- 
ing-at  this  picture  through  the  glass,  was  that  of 
pleasure,  at  the  idea  of  being  able  to  unfold  some 
new  source  of  enjoyment  to  your  brother.  If 
such,  then,  were  your  feelings,  what  must  be  the 
enjoyment  that  knowledge  produces,  when  it 
enables  us  to  display  to  those  around  us,  pictures 
of  beauty,  far  beyond  the  work  of  any  human 
artist.  And  yet  this  is  taking  knowledge  only  in 
its  most  confined  sense,  as  relating  merely  to  the 
examination  of  visible  objects  ;  but  knowledge  in 
its  true  sense,  is  the  path  which  leads  to  wisdom 
and  virtue.     Shakspeare  says, 

"  Ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God  — 

Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  Heaven." 

But  we  have  talked  long  enough  —  I  must  now 
leave  you  to  reflect  at  your  leisure  on  the  benefits 
of  the  Printing  Press. 
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THE   FIRE   FLY. 

Come  here,  pretty  Fly, 
For  the  night  is  so  damp, 

And  the  wind  is  so  high, 

They  will  put  out  your  lamp  ! 

Come  !  don't  be  so  coy, 
Flashing  by  me  with  fear  ; 

There  ;s  naught  to  destroy, 
Or  to  injure  you  here. 

Like  a  bright  little  spark, 
As  you  're  flying  about, 

Here  and  there  in  the  dark, 
Oh  !  you  will  get  put  out. 

Then  come,  pretty  fly, 
Here  's  a  shelter  for  you  ; 

Not  a  blast  shall  come  nigh, 
Nor  a  drop  of  the  dew. 

Secure  you  may  stand, 

Little  jewel,  and  shed 
Your  light  in  my  hand, 

When  your  winglets  are  spread. 

Or,  rest  here  by  me, 
In  the  pure  crystal  cup, 

If  you  '11  just  let  me  see 
How  your  light  kindles  up. 

"  Many  thanks  for  your  care," 

Said  the  wise  little  fly  5 
u  But  without  dew  and  air, 

I  should  soon  have  to  die. 
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u  More  charms  do  I  find 
In  a  fresh  blade  of  grass, 

Than  appear  to  my  mind, 
In  a  whole  house  of  glass. 

"  My  lamp  is  not  made 
With  the  poor,  wasting  oil, 

In  burning  to  fade, 

Or  in  dampness  to  spoil. 

"  By  a  hand  that  ;s  unseen, 
It  is  guarded  and  trimm'd, 

And  this  is  a  screen 

That  shall  keep  it  undimm'd. 

"  Secure  in  that  hand, 

I  can  live  at  my  ease, 
And  glow,  while  I  'm  fann'd 

By  the  blast  or  the  breeze. 

"  I  love  to  be  free, 

And  to  feel  the  whole  world 
Is  open  to  me, 

When  my  wing  is  unfurl'd. 

"  From  a  sweet  verdant  sod, 
I  am  raised  up  at  night, 

When  the  brightness  of  God 
Lends  the  Fire-Fly  her  light." 
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SWITZERLAND. 

Perhaps  no  country  in  the  world  is  more  in- 
teresting than  Switzerland,  whether  we  consider 
the  moral  character  of  its  inhabitants,  or  the 
wildness  and  sublimity  of  its  scenery.  Nothing 
can  be  imagined  more  magnificent  than  the  Alps, 
rising  on  each  side  of  the  vale  of  Chamouni.  — 
Forest  above  forest  of  pines,  larches,  and  firs, 
are  intermixed  with  glaciers,  from  which  the  ice 
shoots  up  in  the  forms  of  spires,  pyramids,  and 
towers,  all  glittering  in  the  sun-beams.  The  red 
color  of  the  original  rocks  are  strongly  contrasted 
by  the  pure  snow  that  rests  upon  them ;  and  they 
rear  their  gigantic  heads  so  high  among'^the 
clouds,  that  imagination  is  absolutely  appalled 
by  their  grandeur.  The  quiet  valley  is  dotted 
with  neat  cottages  and  churches,  flocks  of^sheep 
wander  over  the  green  fields  and  meadows,  and 
the  women  and  children,  humbly  but  neatly 
dressed,  are  busy  at  work  in  the  fields  and  gar- 
dens. 

Up  among  the  mountains  are  steep  and  terrific 
precipices,  among  which  the  torrents  rush  down 
in  tremendous  waterfalls.  In  some  few  places, 
strong  bridges  are  thrown  over  the  awful  chasms 
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that  occur  among  the  rugged  rocks,  and  the  trav- 
eller's first  look  into  the  deep  and  dark  abyss 
beneath  him  makes  his  senses  reel  with  terror. 
Yet  the  Swiss  hunters  fearlessly  mount  the  pre- 
cipitous sides  of  their  native  mountains  in  search 
of  the  chamois  or  wild  goat  of  the  Alps ;  and 
very  frequently  the  danger  is  fearfully  increased 
by  the  smooth  glare  of  ice  with  which  the  rocks 
are  incrusted.     A  stick,  terminating  with  an  iron 


spike,  is  indispensably  necessary  for  supporting 
them  on  the  steep  acclivities  of  the  mountains, 
and  on  their  feet  they  wear  pointed  cramp-irons, 
to  assist  them  in  climbing  perpendicular  heights. 
The  boldness  and  dexterity  with  which  they  pur- 
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sue  the  chase  in  those  dangerous  places  is  truly 
surprising.  But  frequent  practice  makes  them 
very  fearless  ;  and  more  than  half  of  any  danger 
is  removed  by  the  very  fact  of  not  being  afraid 
of  it.  A  wonderful  story  is  told  of  a  Swiss,  who 
in  his  sleep  jumped  from  one  Alpine  precipice  to 
another,  over  a  deep  and  awful  chasm  ;  if  this 
account  be  true,  I  suppose  the  man's  safety  de- 
pended entirely  upon  his  unconsciousness  of 
danger. 

In  the  Swiss  cities,  particularly  those  largely 
engaged  in  trade  and  manufactures,  the  traveller 
finds,  what  is  always  to  be  found  in  cities,  viz. 
men  who  care  more  about  making  money  than 
they  do  about  the  romantic  beauties  of  nature. 
In  the  busy  haunts  of  enterprise,  human  beings 
are  strangely  tempted  to  fret  away  their  "  little 
hour  of  life"  in  amassing  riches,  which  they  can- 
not possibly  carry  with  them  to  another  world  : 
In  humbler  and  more  quiet  scenes  there  is  a 
greater  share  of  happiness  and  a  nearer  approach 
to  Heaven. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  simplicity  and  tran- 
quillity of  rural  life  in  Switzerland.  Instead  of 
the  magnificent  sculptured  fountains  of  Italy,  a 
hollow  log  receives  the  cool  waters  of  the  brook, 
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as  it  comes  sparkling  through  the  fields.  Here 
the  innocent  lambs  come  to  drink,  and  here  the 
weary  laborer  pauses  to  rest. 


The  neat  cottages  are  usually  built  of  wood, 
with  staircases  on  the  outside,  and  great  pent- 
house roofs,  made  to  keep  off  the  snow.  The 
poorest  peasant  cultivates  his  little  garden  and 
orchard,  which  gives  a  peculiarly  thriving  and 
cheerful  aspect  to  this  wild  and  picturesque  coun- 
try. Their  church-yards  lie  amid  woods,  rocks, 
and  hills,  and  the  sweet  fragrance  of  flowers.  — 
The  white  crosses  and  gilded  tombstones  are 
continually  decorated  with  fresh  garlands,  and 
pinks  and  violets  are  planted  on  the  graves.  — 
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Such  was  the  burial  place  desired  by  Ossian : 
*'  Green  be  the  place  of  ray  rest ;  and  let  the 
sound  of  the  distant  torrent  be  heard." 

The  Swiss  seem  to  have  a  peculiar  fondness 
for  flowers.  Upon  the  birth  of  a  child,  the  maid- 
servant, dressed  in  her  best  clothes,  carries  the 
news  to  all  relations  and  friends,  and  presents 
every  one  with  a  large  nosegay. 

One  very  peculiar  custom  prevails  in  this  in- 
teresting country.  Little  girls  are  from  their 
earliest  infancy  associated  with  other  girls  of  the 
same  age,  and  little  boys  with  companions  as  old 
as  themselves.  These  little  societies  all  meet  at 
the  house  of  some  one  of  their  parents  every  Sun- 
day. Brothers  and  sisters,  unless  they  are  of  the 
same  age,  are  not  members  of  the  same  society, 
or  present  at  the  same  meetings.  In  this  way, 
very  strong  and  permanent  friendships  are  formed, 
which  usually  continue  through  life  ;  and  if  any 
child  has  bad  habits,  or  bad  manners,  the  evil  is 
very  likely  to  be  gradually  remedied  by  the  influ- 
ence of  her  beloved  associates.  Even  old  people, 
who  were  thus  connected  together  in  their  child- 
hood, always  retain  a  peculiar  tenderness  of 
manner  toward  each  other. 

Switzerland  being  the  country  of  small  for- 
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tunes,  marriages  are  almost  always  made  from 
affection,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  money ;  and 
their  humble  dwellings  are  therefore  the  abodes 
of  innocence  and  happiness. 

In  some  of  the  remote  cantons,  such  extreme 
simplicity  prevails  that  they  have  no  lawyers  to 
settle  their  disputes,  and  no  locks  to  secure  their 
houses.  Their  contracts  are  inscribed  on  pieces 
of  wood,  which  neither  party  would  ever  think  of 
destroying ;  and  where  there  are  no  thieves,  a 
wooden  latch  raised  by  a  string  answers  all  the 
purposes  of  bolts  and  bars.  This  would  be  a 
most  happy  world,  if  every  mind  was  inwardly 
bolted  and  barred  against  evil.  There  are  spirit- 
ual thieves  always  striving  to  enter  into  our 
hearts  to  steal  away  our  humble  and  pious  feel- 
ings ;  if  mankind  would  shut  the  door  against 
these  thieves,  their  dwellings  would  be  safe 
enough. 

In  the  Swiss  valley  of  Muotta  are  ranges  of 
shops  left  open  and  unguarded,  while  the  owners 
are  pursuing  their  occupations  in  the  field.  The 
prices  are  marked  on  the  various  goods,  and 
those  who  wish  to  purchase,  take  what  articles 
they  please,  and  leave  the  money. 

In  that  part  of  Switzerland  called  Vallais,  an 
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unusual  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  idiots, 
and  afflicted  with  large  excrescences  in  the  throat 
called  goitres.  Wherever  this  peculiar  disease 
is  common,  there  are  likewise  a  great  many 
idiots,  but  both  misfortunes  are  rarely  the  lot  of 
the  same  individual.  These  phenomena  have 
been  attributed  to  a  calcareous  substance,  with 
which  the  springs  are  impregnated  in  these  dis- 
tricts. 

The  idiots  are  regarded  with  peculiar  tender- 
ness and  reverence.  The  Swiss  call  them  "  Souls 
of  God  without  sin."  In  Scotland,  likewise, 
these  inoffensive  individuals  are  called  ■  ■  Inno- 
cents.'" 

Each  canton  in  Switzerland  is  distinguished 
by  a  different  costume.  In  some  places  the  hair 
is  simply  plaited,  and  twined  round  a  small  black 
cushion  on  the  top  of  the  head,  while  the  neck  is 
covered  with  a  handkerchief  of  gay  and  various 
stripes.  In  other  districts  the  hair  is  worn  in 
long  braids,  falling  over  the  shoulders  down  to 
the  very  feet,  surmounted  by  a  huge  straw  hat 
without  a  crown,  kept  on  the  head  by  means  of 
strings  under  the  chin.  The  Bernese  women 
have  the  oddest  fashion.  Their  gowns  are  black, 
except  a  small  square  of  white  on  the  bosom, 
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edged  with  a  sort  of  black  frame ;  from  which 
issue  very  full  white  sleeves.  The  hair  is  plaited 
in  long  queues,  which  fall  down  the  back,  being 
confined  together  at  the  neck  by  a  black  riband. 
The  back  part  of  the  head  is  about  half  covered 
with  a  black  cap,  from  which  rises  two  per- 
pendicular wings,  one  on  each  side  ;  these  appen- 
dages are  six  or  seven  inches  high,  and  are  made 
of  black  horse-hair.  The  little  girls,  the  old 
women,  the  laborers  in  the  fields,  and  the  beggars 
in  the  streets,  all  wear  this  queer  looking  head 
gear.  Indeed  the  inhabitants  of  the  various 
Swiss  cantons  are  about  as  uniform  in  their  dress 
as  a  band  of  soldiers. 

Geneva,  situated  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name, 
is  small  compared,  with  other  Swiss  cities  ;  but 
it  has  great  literary  and  religious  celebrity.  For 
a  long  time  it  was  the  centre  and  asylum  of  the 
Reformed  Religion.  It  was  the  residence  of 
Calvin,  Rousseau,  Madame  de  Stael,and  several 
other  distinguished  persons.  It  has  a  famous 
university,  which  contains  about  one  thousand 
students. 

Lavater,  the  celebrated  physiognomist,  was  a 
native  of  Zurich.  This  venerable  and  warm- 
hearted man  preached  the  gospel  in  that  town  for 
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more  than  thirty  years  ;  during  which  time,  he 
said  he  had  no  occasion  to  warn  his  people  against 
any  species  of  moral  corruption. 

The  Swiss  are  obliged  to  work  hard  and  live 
frugally  ;  but  they  are  strong  in  limb  and  pure 
of  heart.  It  would  be  unkind  to  wish  them  a 
greater  share  of  this  world's  goods.  Those  only 
are  truly  happy  who  always  want  a  little  more 
time  than  they  have,  but  not  a  cent  more  of 
money. 
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In  Philadelphia  there  is  a  physician,  belonging 
to  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  is  very  benevolent, 
and  much  beloved  by  the  poor.  One  day,  this 
good  doctor,  attempting  to  ride  through  a  narrow 
and  crowded  street,  was  stopped  by  a  dray,  which 
stood  in  such  a  manner  that  he  could  not  possi- 
bly get  along.  He  asked  the  driver  if  he  would 
be  good  enough  to  move  a  little  out  of  the  way ; 
but  the  man  was  ill-natured,  and  he  answered,  in 
very  violent  language,  that  he  would  not  stir  an 
inch  till  he  thought  proper.  The  physican  re- 
plied, with  the  utmost  gentleness,  "  Well,  friend, 
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*hou  wilt  not  move  to  oblige  me ;  but  if  thou 

:shouldst  be  ill,   or  any  of  thy   family  in  distress, 

■send  for  Doctor  P.  and  I  will  come  and   do  all  I 

>can  to  assist  thee."     This  mild   answer   gained 

the  drayman's  heart,  and  made  him  thoroughly 

ashamed  of  his  bad  temper.     He   asked  pardon 

for  the  language   he  had  used,  and  immediately 

made  room  for  the  doctor  to  pass. 

There   is  hardly   any  body  in  the  world,  so 
rough  and  violent  as  to  resist,  for  any  length  of 
time,  the  soothing  influence  of  kindness.     Even 
the  most  ferocious    animals   are  tamed  by  it. — 
Those  who   acquire  great  command  over  horses, 
dogs,  and  other  brute  creatures,  always   do  it  by 
means  of  affectionate  and  gentle  treatment.     In 
this  way,  a  man  by  the  name  of  John  Austin,  in 
London,  has  trained   animals  of  totally   opposite 
natures  to  live   together  in  love  and  peace.     He 
is  careful  to  keep  them  well  fed,  caresses  them  a 
great  deal,  and  accustoms  them  to  each  other's 
society  at  a  very  early  age.     The  cat,  the  mouse, 
the  owl,  the  rabbit,  the  hawk,  the  pigeon,  the 
starling  and  the  sparrow,  all   frolic  together  in 
the  same  cage.     The  owl  allows  the  sparrow  to 
eat  from  the  same  plate,  without  offering  to  de- 
vour him  ;  while  the  mice  caper  directly  under 
8* 
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pussy's  paws,  and  the  starling  perches  on  her 
head. 

From  these  facts  little  girls  and  boys  can  learn 
a  useful  lesson  concerning  their  treatment  to 
younger  brothers  and  sisters.  When  little  ones 
are  fretful,  do  not  take  hold  of  them  hard,  and 
pull  them  along,  and  speak  cross  words  to  them. 
This  will  only  serve  to  spoil  their  tempers,  and 
injure  your  own.  Speak  gently  to  them  ;  try  to 
comfort  them,  and  tell  them  some  simple  story,  in 
order  to  make  them  forget  their  little  troubles.  — 
If  managed  in  this  way,  they  will  soon  become 
as  docile  as  little  lambs ;  and  when  they  are  un- 
happy they  will  come  to  you,  as  their  kindest 
protector  and  best  friend. 

A  gentle  and  patient  temper  is  a  twofold  bless- 
ing ;  it  equally  blesses  those  who  possess  it,  and 
those  who  come  under  its  influence.  While  we 
are  striving  to  do  good  to  others,  we  find  our  re- 
ward in  the  quiet  happiness  with  which  our  own 
[hearts  are  filled.  j 
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A  WALK   ON   THE   SEA-SHORE. 

Come,  let  us  walk  by  the  sea-shore  ;  upon  the- 
smooth  sands  of  the  winding  beach.  Let  us 
search  for  its  colored  shells  and  curious  pebbles. 
Let  us  gather  the  delicate  blossoms  of  the  sea- 
side pea,  that  loves  to  draw  its  freshness  and  ten- 
der beauty  from  the  thirsty  soil,  along  the  edges 
of  the  yellow  shore.  Take  up  handfuls  of  the 
sparkling  sands.  Can  we  number  the  shining 
grains  1  No,  we  cannot ;  but  God  knoweth  the 
sum  of  the  sands  of  the  sea,  upon  its  thousand, 
thousand  shores.  Let  us  watch  the  little  flocks 
of  beach  birds,  skimming  low  along  the  sands, 
keeping  time  with  the  flowing  and  retreating 
waters.  Listen  to  their  voice,  low,  soft  and  mu- 
sical, as  if  they  sang  to  the  waves.  Here  are  the 
ringed  plovers  —  the  sand-pipers  —  the  purres, 
flying  in  flocks,  throwing  alternately  their  |dark 
and  light  plumage  to  the  eye — the  sheer-water 
with  its  curious  bill  —  the  blue-winged  teals,  that 
love  to  sit  together,  and  sun  themselves  on  the 
sands  —  and  the  surf  and  the  golden-eyed  duck, 
that  swim  and  dive  among  the  breakers  —  these, 
and  many  others,  haunt  the  sand-bars,  and  the  low 
reefy   shores.     God   careth   for  them   all.     He 
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teacheth  some  of  them  to  collect  the  drift  sea- 
weed for  their  nests,  and  others  to  hollow  out  the 
sands.  Though  no  reeds,  or  grass,  or  leaves, 
screen  these  nestlings,  yet  God  p'rovideth  for 
their  safety.  No  bright  or  various  plumage  at- 
tracts attention  towards  them.  Colored  like  the 
sands  on  which  they  run,  if  danger  approach^ 
they  cower  down,  motionless  as  the  small  stones 
of  the  beach,  till  the  deceived  eye  is  turned  away  ; 
while  the  tender  mother  entices  from  them  the 
foot  of  the  stranger,  in  vain  pursuit  of  herself. 

How  solemn  is  the  lonely  shore,  where  the  sea 
uplifts  its  voice,  as  it  were  the  voice  of  God  !  No 
one  dwelleth  here.  The  fisher  moors  his  skiff, 
and  seeks  his  home  in  the  cheerful  village.  And 
we  also  must  go  away  to  our  evening  rest.  But 
the  spirit  of  God  will  still  move  on  the  face  of  the 
deep.  And  in  the  stillness  of  the  night  we  may 
wake  and  listen  to  the  waves,  as  they  break  and 
dash  upon  the  distant  beach.  Let  us  not  go  away 
unimpressed  with  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God.  The  sea  obeys  his  will ;  but  it  is  uncon- 
scious of  its  obedience.  Let  us  also  obey  him  — 
not  as  the  passive  sea,  but  with  the  active  intelli- 
gence of  living  spirits,  to  whom  he  has  given  his 
written  and  perfect  law.  L. 

Boston. 
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AN    ALLEGORY. 

A  good  and  wise  king  once  had  a  colony  un- 
der his  government,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  greatly  afflicted  with  blindness  ;  and  while 
they  were  always  wandering  about  in  wrong 
paths,  they  declared  that  they  had. a  most  earnest 
desire  to  go  right,  if  they  could  only  see  the 
way.  Hereupon  the  good  king  resolved  to  furnish 
them  with  guides ;  but  having  a  great  respect  for 
the  individual  freedom  of  his  subjects,  he  resolved 
to  send  them  two  guides,  in  order  that  every  man 
might  have  a  perfect  liberty  of  choice. 

One  of  these  guides  was  distinguished  by  a 
very  innocent,  sincere  expression  of  counte- 
nance, a  mild  quiet  eye,  a  cheerful  lip,  and 
great  simplicity  of  manner.  The  other  had  a. 
keen,  thoughtful  aspect,  a  penetrating  eye  and  a 
sarcastic  mouth.  Whether  he  talked  with  friend 
or  foe,  he  assumed  the  same  smooth  elegance  of 
manner  ;  and  he  had  the  faculty  of  smiling  with 
his  eyes,  while  his  lips  were  motionless  —  a  sure 
sign  that  his  affections  and  his  thoughts  dwelt 
far  apart  from  each  other.  When  any  man 
asked  the  first  of  these  guides  what  path  it  was 
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best  to  pursue,  he  looked  earnestly  toward  heaven 
ibr  a  while,  and  then,  with  a  serene  aspect, 
briefly  replied,  "  This  is  the  right  path,  my 
friend."  When  the  other  guide  was  consulted, 
he  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  and  looked  in- 
tently upon  the  ground ;  and  then  answered, 
"  You  observe,  ray  friend,  that  the  other  guide 
always  chooses-  the  straightest  and  shortest  road. 
This  is  because  he  is  near  sighted,  and  goes  di- 
rectly onward,  just  as  far  as  he  can  see  plainly, 
and  no  farther.  Now  I  am  remarkably  far- 
sighted.  All  the  doublings  of  the  paths  among 
the  deep  ravines  and  distant  caves,  I  can  see  at 
a  glance.  Beyond  them  stands  an  imperial  pal- 
lace,  glittering  with  gems.  The  first  guide,  — 
honest,  simple  soul  that  he  is,  —  will  never  reach 
this  magnificent  place.  Seated  in  the  sunny 
fields  his  heart  will  rejoice  at  the  sight  of  a  daisy, 
and  leap  like  the  heart  of  a  little  child.  If  he 
lives  to  three  score  years  and  ten,  he  will  never 
be  wiser  than  an  infant.  Follow  me  ;  I  will  lead 
you  on  through  devious  roads,  which  shall  bring 
you  to  heaps  of  gold  and  pearl  and  diamonds; 
and  the  foolish  ones,  who  have  taken  the  straighter 
course,  will  be  ashamed  to  look  you  in  the  face." 
These  splendid  professions  made  the  second 
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guide  very  popular  in  the  colony ;  especially  as 
he  usually  entered  flowery  and  verdant  paths, 
while  the  other  guide  more  frequently  led  the  way 
through  briars  and  thorns. 

But  as  the  first  guide  proceeded,  his  path  grew 
more  intricate,  and  led  through  parched  deserts, 
and  dark  caverns,  and  muddy  subterranean  holes. 
Here  and  there  were  gorgeous  flowers  ;  but  they 
fell  to  pieces  the  moment  they  were  touched,  and 
the  poisonous  atmosphere  they  breathed  caused 
many  travellers  to  sicken  and  die.  Oftentimes, 
slippery,  glittering  serpents  were  twisted  round 
the  stems,  and  their  bite  was  mortal.  Some  pas- 
sengers, discouraged  at  these  circumstances, 
tried  to  turn  back,  and  seek  the  first  guide.  But 
it  was  very  remarkable  that  whoever  touched  the 
hand  of  the  second  guide  was  straightway  af- 
flicted with  an  optical  disease,  much  worse  than 
the  blindness  he  pretended  to  cure.  They  could 
very  indistinctly  perceive  a  straight  line  ;  and,  in 
spite  of  their  mathematical  knowledge,  a  crooked 
line  always  seemed  the  shortest.  The  more  they 
wandered  in  oblique  paths,  the  more  this  disease 
increased  upon  them  ;  and  at  last  they  ridiculed 
everybody  who  said  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a 
straight  line  in  the  world  —  maintaining  that  if 
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such   a  thing  could  possibly  exist,  it  would  only 
lead  out  into  infinite  and  empty  space. 

A  very  few,  when  they  entered  the  winding 
paths,  and  began  to  feel  the  approaches  of  this 
strange  disease,  looked  upwards  to  heaven,  and 
the  light  that  came  from  thence  removed  the  film 
from  their  eyes.  These  followed  the  wiser  guide  ; 
at  first  with  doubt,  and  trembling ;  but  he  led 
them  as  a  little  child  leads  a  lamb,  and  by  de- 
grees the  power  of  seeing  straight  was  given  them. 

People  that  had  grown  old  in  company  with 
the  first  guide  gave  very  unfavorable  accounts  to 
the  young  men,  who  were  about  making  their 
choice.  They  described  the  bright  but  deadly 
serpents,  the  poisonous  flowers,  and  the  dark 
passages  under  the  earth.  Of  their  crooked 
vision  they  did  not  speak  ;  for  their  eyes  had  so 
long  been  in  that  state,  that  they  supposed  they 
alone  were  healthy,  and  all  other  people  diseased. 
Some  of  them  had  reached  the  magnificent 
palace ;  but  when  they  took  possession  of  it, 
they  found  it  was  all  built  of  ice.  The  pillars 
and  the  statues,  the  diamonds,  the  pearls,  and 
the  gold,  were  all  of  ice — the  very  flowers  of 
the  gardens  were  fringed  with  icicles,  and  pow- 
dered with  snow.  There  was  no  life,  no  fra- 
grance  there.     The  atmosphere   all  around  was 
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dark  ;  and  the  only  light  within  the  palace  was 
reflected  in  cold  gleams  from  one  form  of  ice  to 
another.  Comfortless  and  weary,  they  anxiously 
looked  out  in  the  darkness  for  a  gate,  which  they 
in  their  youth  had  been  told  led  to  a  fairer  and 
better  world.  But  everything  in  that  direction 
was  enveloped  in  thick  fog.  That  world  could 
never  be  perceived  by  men  of  the  crooked  vision. 
Those  who  had  followed  the  first  guide  told 
a  far  different  story.  They  said  their  path  was 
at  first  thorny  and  difficult,  and  a  few  serpents 
infested  the  way.  But  these  serpents  rapidly 
glided  away  from  the  presence  of  their  guide ; 
and  as  they  went  on,  the  air  became  redolent 
with  the  fragrance  of  sweet  flowers,  the  waters 
of  the  brook  greeted  them  with  music,  "  the 
morning  stars  sung  together,"  and  the  sun  shone 
with  a  milder  and  more  glorious  light.  Some- 
times infant  angels  appeared  in  the  air,  and 
marked  their  onward  course  with  scattered  roses. 
If  for  a  moment,  they  looked  toward  the  crooked 
paths,  a  cloud  passed  over  the  landscape,  the 
angels  disappeared — the  music  ceased  —  the 
flowers  nodded  to  each  other  like  the  flitting 
shadows  of  a  lamp  —  and  their  guide  could  no 
longer  be  discerned.  But  in  their  distress,  they 
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heard  his  soft  voice  saying,  "  Look  to  Heaven  for 
light."  Nothing  doubting,  they  looked  upward 
—  and  their  path  again  lay  before  them,  bright 
and  distinct  in  beauty.  By  these  tokens,  they 
knew  that  the  wide  and  crooked  paths  begun  in 
evil,  and  ended  in  destruction.  With  strong  and 
cheerful  hearts  they  went  forward  in  the  direct 
and  narrow  path,  which  grew  lovelier  and  love- 
lier, even  unto  the  end.  Many  of  them  entered 
a  beautiful  temple,  where  the  light  all  came  from 
above,  and  shed  a  living  glory  on  every  gem  and 
flower.  A  genial  warmth  pervaded  this  temple  ; 
and  there  was  music  and  fragrance  everywhere. 
The  first  guide  was  with  them  ;  and  they  still 
looked  to  him  for  direction,  as  a  little  child 
watches  its  mother's  eye.  And  now  they  were 
often  visited  by  angels,  who  told  them  of  a  world 
still  more  gloriously  beautiful  than  the  temple 
they  had  reached.  They  pointed  to  the  gate, 
which  they  called  The  Entrance  to  Life ;  but 
mortals  call  it  Death.  And  behold  the  gate  was 
covered  with  flowers,  among  which  the  happy 
doves  builded  their  nests ;  and  beyond  the  gate, 
the  landscape  seemed  to  breathe,  and  the  sun- 
light was  "  a  thing  of  life." 

The  first  guide  was  named  Conscience  ;  the 
second  was  Policy. 
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Aerolites  are  bodies  which  have  fallen  from 
the  atmosphere  to  the  earth.  The  name  is  com- 
posed of  two  Greek  words,  and  signifies  Air 
Stones.  The  accounts  of  these  phenomena 
handed  down  from  ancient  times  have  not  been 
generally  believed  until  within  the  last  thirty 
years ;  but  within  that  period  there  have  been 
many  recent  and  authentic  statements  to  corrob- 
orate the  fact. 

Livy  states,  that  a  shower  of  stones  fell  on  the 
Alban  Mount,  not  far  from  Rome,  in  the  reign 
of  Tullus  Hostilius,  about  654  years  B.  C.  Plu- 
tarch describes  a  stone  that  fell  in  the  Helles- 
pont, near  the  modern  Gallipoli,  about  405  years 
B.  C. ;  and  the  elder  Pliny,  who  wrote  five  hun- 
dred years  afterwards,  says  that  the  stone  was  to 
be  seen  in  his  time,  that  it  was  as  large  as  a  wag- 
on, of  a  burnt  color,  and  in  its  fall  was  accom- 
panied by  a  meteor.  The  fabled  mother  of  the 
gods  was  worshipped  at  Pessinus,  under  the  form 
of  a  stone,  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven.  At 
Emessa,  in  Syria,  the  Sun  was  worshipped  in  the 
shape  of  a  large  black  stone,  which  according  to 
tradition,  had  fallen  from  the  atmosphere. 
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In  1492,  a  stone  weighing  270  pounds  fell  at 
Ensisheim  in  Alsace ;  for  three  hundred  years  it 
was  suspended  in  the  church  by  a  strong  chain. 
During  the  first  French  Revolution  it  was  carried 
off,  and  many  pieces  were  broken  from  it.  One 
of  these  is  now  in  the  Museum  at  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  near  Paris.  The  remainder  of  the 
Telic  was  carried  back  to  Ensisheim,  and  placed 
near  the  great  altar  in  the  church. 

In  Tartary,  near  the  river  Jenessei,  a  large  and 
singular  mass,  found  on  a  slate  mountain,  was 
held  in  great  veneration  by  the  natives,  on  ac- 
count of  the  tradition  that  it  had  fallen  from 
heaven.  Philosophers  who  have  examined  it, 
have  found  that  it  possesses  the  usual  properties 
of  meteoric  stones.  It  weighed  fourteen  hundred 
pounds.  It  was  cellular,  like  a  sponge,  and  the 
cells  contained  small  glassy  particles.  The  iron 
it  contained  was  tough  and  malleable. 

Another  immense  mass  of  meteoric  iron  was 
found  in  South  America,  about  five  hundred 
miles  northwest  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  lay  in  a 
vast  plain,  half  sunk  in  the  ground  ;  and  from  its 
size  it  was  judged  to  weigh  more  than  thirteen 
tons. 

Another  large  meteoric  stone  has  been  found 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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In  1796,  a  stone  was  exhibited  in  London, 
weighing  fiftysix  pounds,  which  was  said  to  have 
fallen  in  Yorkshire  the  preceding  year. 

In  December  1798,  at  a  short  distance  from 
Benares,  in  the  East  Indies,  a  very  luminous  me- 
teor, like  a  large  ball  of  fire,  was  observed  in  the 
heavens  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  It 
was  accompanied  by  a  noise  like  thunder,  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  sound  of  falling  bodies. 
This  meteor  was  visible  but  for  a  short  time, 
during  which  it  rendered  every  object  as  visible 
as  the  brightest  moon-light.  Many  of  the  stones 
were  buried  in  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  six 
inches ;  and  some  of  them  weighed  two  pounds 
each. 

In  April,  1803,  about  half  a  league  north- 
west from  L'Aigle,  in  France,  a  singular  mete- 
oric cloud  was  seen,  which  after  each  explosion, 
sent  out  vapor  in  all  directions.  Throughout  the 
district  over  which  the  cloud  hung,  a  hissing 
noise  was  heard,  like  that  of  a  stone  from  a  sling, 
and  a  vast  number  of  stones  fell  to  the  ground. 
More  than  two  thousand  were  collected.  They 
varied  in  weight  from  two  drams  to  seventeen 
pounds  and  a  half.  An  umbrella  would  be  a 
poor  protection  from  such  red  hot  showers  ! 
9* 
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During  the  explosions  at  L'Aigle,  a  ball  of  fire 
was  seen  in  the  air,  at  various  places  in  Norman- 
dy far  distant  from  each  other. 

Aerolites  are  generally  shaped  like  prisms  and 
pyramids,   the    angles    being    rounded.     Their 
surface  is  irregular,  and  glazed  with  a    black 
crust,  like  varnish.     When  taken  up  soon  after 
their   fall,  they   are  extremely  hot.     There  is  a 
remarkable  similarity  in   all  the  meteoric  stones 
found  in  various   parts  of  the  world.     A  large 
proportion  of  iron  is  always  found  in  them,  com- 
bined with  more  or  less  of  the  rare  metal  called 
nickel;  the  earths  silica,  and  magnesia,  and  sul- 
phur constitute  the  other  principal   ingredients : 
other  metals  and  earths  are  occasionally   found 
mixed  with  these,  in   greater  or  less  proportion. 
No  combination  similar  to   meteoric  stones  have 
ever  been   discovered   among  the  rocks  of  this 
world,  or  the  products  of  any  volcano  upon  this 
earth.     The    appearance   of    these   phenomena 
does  not  seem   to  depend  upon  any  particular 
state  of  the   atmosphere,   or  of  the  weather.  — 
They  have  fallen  in  all  climates,   at   all  seasons, 
in  the  night,  and  in  the  day. 

The  only  recorded  instance  of  iron  having  been 
actually  seen  to  fall  from  the  air  is  said  to  have 
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taken  place  at  Agram,  in  Crotia,  in  1751.  On 
the  26th  of  May,  about  six  o'clock  in  the  eve- 
ning, the  sky  being  quite  clear,  a  ball  of  fire  shot 
along  from  west  to  east,  accompanied  by  a  hol- 
low noise  ;  after  a  loud  explosion,  followed  by  a 
great  smoke,  two  masses  of  iron  fell  to  the  earth, 
in  the  form  of  chains  welded  together. 

In  numerous  cases,  the  explosion  of  meteors 
has  been  attended  with  showers  of  black  and  red 
dust,  which  usually  contains  small,  hard,  angular 
grains.  Sometimes  a  soft,  red  gelatinous  matter, 
resembling  coagulated  blood,  has  fallen  ;  hence 
there  have  been  stories  that  the  sky  had  actually 
rained  blood.  The  appearances  above  men- 
tioned are,  not  unfrequently,  accompanied  by  a 
fall  of  stones. 

In  November,  1775,  red  rain  fell  around  the 
Lake  of  Constance,  in  Switzerland,  and  on  the 
same  day  in  Russia  and  Sweden.  The  water 
was  of  an  acid  taste,  probably  owing  to  sulphuric 
acid  ;  and  when  dried,  the  flaky  precipitate  was 
attracted  by  the  magnet.  In  1803,  red  dust  and 
rain  fell  in  Italy,  which  on  examination  proved 
not  to  be  volcanic. 

In  1813,  red  snow  fell  near  Arezzo,  during 
the  space  of  several  hours,   accompanied  with  a 
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sound  like  the  violent  dashing  of  waves  in  the 
distance  ;  two  or  three  explosions,  like  thunder, 
attended  the  greatest  fall.  This  snow  being 
melted,  yielded  a  precipitate  similar  to  the  me- 
teoric stones,  consisting  of  iron,  silica,  lime,  al- 
umina, and  manganese. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  this  wonderful  class 
of  natural  phenomena  was  occasioned  by  distant 
volcanoes  belonging  to  this  earth :  but  this  is  re- 
futed by  the  fact  that  meteoric  stones  are  totally 
unlike  volcanic  stones ;  and  they  fall  from  a 
height,  to  which  it  is  not  deemed  possible  that 
any  volcano  could  have  thrown  them.  Others 
have  thought  that  aerolites  were  formed  in  the 
atmosphere ;  but  no  chemical  discoveries  have 
yet  shown  that  the  air  contains  the  elements  of 
which  they  are  composed.  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
speaks  of  a  great  American  meteor,  which  threw 
down  showers  of  stones,and  was  estimated  at  sev- 
enteen miles  high ;  the  immense  volume  of  atmos- 
phere which  it  would  require  to  form  such  a  huge 
mass  seems  to  put  this  theory  out  of  the  question  : 
besides,  these  meteors  move  more  rapidly  than 
the  earth  in  its  orbit  —  and  what  force  exists  in 
the  air  to  project  them  with  such  velocity  1 

Some  have  supposed   that   these   bodies    are 
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thrown  from  volcanoes  in  the  moon,  with  such 
force  as  to  come  within  the  earth's  attrac- 
tion. La  Place  was  so  far  influenced  by  this 
theory,  that  he  calculated  the  degree  of  lunar 
volcanic  force  required  for  this  purpose ;  and 
he  concluded  that  a  body  thus  projected  with 
a  velocity  of  1771  feet  in  the  first  second,  would 
reach  our  earth  in  about  two  days  and  a  half : 
other  astronomers  are  of  opinion  that  the  velocity 
of  meteors  is  too  great  to  admit  of  the  possibility 
of  their  being  thrown  from  the  moon. 

Some  philosophers  believe  that  these  meteors 
are  fragments  of  the  matter  originally  created, 
which,  wandering  round  the  earth,  enter  the  upper 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  become  ignited  by 
their  own  velocity. 

A  great  deal  of  ridicule  has  formerly  been  be- 
stowed upon  those  who  were  foolish  enough  to 
believe  that  stones  fell  from  the  sky  ;  but  the  fact 
is  now  proved  by  evidence  so  conclusive,  that  it 
no  longer  admits  of  doubt.  This  should  teach 
us  to  be  cautious  how  we  treat  as  idle  supersti- 
tions, all  stories  that  we  do  not  clearly  compre- 
hend.* 

*  The  above  information  was  collected  and  abridged 
from  the  English  Penny  Cyclopaedia, 
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The  description  of  Eddystone  Lighthouse,  and  the  account  of 
Iceland  mice,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Miscellany,  were  taken 
from  the  Penny  Magazine,  a  work  full  of  valuable  information, 
and  republished  in  this  country  at  a  cheap  rate. 

The  following  anecdote,  from  the  same  source,  contains  an 
admonition  for  those  Christian  countries,  that  sanction  unchris- 
tian customs : 

AN  AFRICAN  JUDGE  AND    EUROPEAN  SLAVE-HOLDER. 

In  the  year  1824,  an  English  naturalist,  in  the 
course  of  a  tour  in  Cafferland,  had  an  opportuni- 
ty of  witnessing  the  justice  and  impartiality  of 
the  Caffer  chiefs,  in  their  capacity  of  judges. 
Being  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  his  slave, 
whom  he  had  brought  up  with  him  from  the 
Cape  Colony,  after  some  altercation  and  the  in- 
fliction of  a  few  blows  with  his  sjamboc  (whip  of 
rhinoceros  hide,)  he  carried  the  man  before  Ma- 
como,  the  head  of  a  tribe  near  the  river  Keissi. 
Here  the  master  and  slave  filed  cross  bills  against 
each  other.  The  slave  produced  witnesses  to 
prove  that  his  master  had  struck  and  abused  him 
without  cause  :  the  master  accused  the  slave  of 
laziness,  insolence  and  disobedience,  and  de- 
manded that  he  should  be  punished  by  a  severe 
flogging.  Macomo,  after  hearing  both  parties, 
informed  them  that  in  Cafferland  there  were  no 
slaves  ;  he  must,  therefore,  consider  them  mere 
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ly  as  two  men,  who  had  made  a  bargain   with 
each  other.     "  Now  it  appears,"   said  he  to  the 
Englishman,  "  that  you  have  struck  this  man,  and 
otherwise  ill  treated  him ;   but  you  can  show  no 
proof  that  he  had  injured   you  by  offering  you 
violence.     I  therefore  declare  your  bargain  at  an 
end  ;  he  is  free  to  go  where  he  pleases  ;  and  you 
shall  pay  him  an  ox  for  the  wrong  you  have  done 
him."      At  this  decision  the   white  man    was 
highly  incensed,  and   refused  to  submit.      "  He 
deserved  punishment,  not  reward,"  said  he,  "  for 
his  insolence."  "You  have  not  proved  that,"  said 
Macomo  ;  "  but  had  it  been  so,  you  should  have 
brought  him  to  me.     Why  do  I  sit  here  from  sun- 
rise to  sun-set,    if  need    be?     It  is  to   decide 
between  man  and  man,  in  cases  where  their  an- 
ger blinds  them,  and  hinders  their  judgment.     If 
men  use  their  hands  in   secret,  instead  of  their 
tongues  before  the  judge,  or  the  old  men,   whose 
life  would  be  worth  a  husk  of  corn  V     The  trav- 
eller replied  that  he  would  not  argue  the  matter 
with  him,  "  for  he  (Macomo)  was  ignorant  of  the 
usages  of  civilized  life,   and  did  not  understand 
the  rights  of  property.     I  will  complain  of  your 
conduct,"  said  he,  "  to  Major  Somerset,  the  com- 
mander of  the  frontier,   who  will  soon  show  you 
the  difference  between  an  elephant  and  a  deer." 
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To  this  taunt  Macomo  replied  calmly — "  I  know 
that  Somerset  is  stronger  than  I  am.  He  is  an 
elephant,  but  neither  I  nor  my  father  have  been 
called  deer.  You  say  that  your  people  are  wiser 
than  ours  :  you  do  not  show  it  in  appealing  from 
reason  to  force.  When  you  return  to  the  Col- 
ony, the  landrost  will  decide  between  you  :  here 
it  can  go  no  further.  Give  him  the  ox,"  he 
added,  "  it  will  be  better  for  you."  The  Doctor 
yielded. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

Allen  &  TicKNORhave  lately  published  "  The  Black 
Velvet  Bracelet,"  and  "Early  Impressions;"  both 
of  them  by  the  author  of  "  The  Shower,"  "  Temptation," 
&c.  These  little  volumes,  particularly  "  Early  Impres- 
sions," have  been  deservedly  popular.  They  breathe  a 
very  pure  spirit  of  morality,  and  have  a  tendency  to  make 
the  youthful  mind  look  inward  and  watch  over  its  motives 
with  cautious  vigilance. 

Allen  &  Ticknor  have  likewise  published  "  A  Word, 
to  Teachers,  or  Two  Days  in  a  Primary  School;"  by 
William  A.  Alcott.  so  well  known  for  his  experience  in 
early  education.  The  book  does  not  deal  in  learned  the- 
ories, but  introduces  the  reader  to  the  every  day  process  of 
instruction  in  the  First  Public  School,  at  Hartford,  Conn. 
Those  who  like  the  Infant  School  system,  would  no  doubt 
find  many  useful  suggestions  in  this  simple,  unpretending 
little  volume. 
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KINDNESS  OF  THE  AFRICANS. 

In  all  parts  of  the  world  it  is  observed  that 
those  who  live  far  from  cities  are  more  honest, 
sincere,  hospitable  and  affectionate,  than  the  gen- 
erality of  people  near  the  sea-shore.  There  are 
indeed  bad  people  in  the  country,  and  excellent 
people  in  cities ;  but  as  a  general  rule,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  interior  are  more  kind  and  simple- 
hearted  than  those  who  live  in  crowded  ports.  In 
large  towns  there  are  more  bad  examples,  and 
more  temptations.  I  have  often  heardx  people  rid- 
icule the  idea  of  instructing  the  Greeks,  because 
they  believed  that  people  were  so  ignorant  and  so 
bad,  that  it  would  do  no  good  to  assist  them.  — 
Upon  inquiry,  I  have  always  found  that  these 
unfavorable  accounts  were  received  from  sea- 
captains,  who  of  course  described  such  Greeks 
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as  they  met  about  the  wharves  in  the  principal 
sea-ports.  No  doubt  many  of  these  men  were 
idle,  vicious,  brutal  fellows ;  and  therefore  they 
chose  to  throng  in  the  cities,  where  they  could 
steal,  and  beg,  and  cheat,  and  get  a  high  price 
for  doing  a  job  now  and  then,  rather  than  stay 
in  the  country  and  earn  an  honest  subsistence  by 
their  labor. 

Travellers  who  have  visited  the  interior  of 
Africa,  speak  in  high  terms  of  those  negroes  who 
have  not  been  corrupted  by  intercourse  with 
foreigners.  Proyart,  in  his  History  of  Loango, 
acknowledges  that  the  Africans  on  the  sea-coast, 
who  associate  with  bad  Europeans,  are  dishonest 
and  wicked;  but  he  says  those  in  the  country 
are  humane,  obliging,  and  hospitable.  Adanson, 
who  visited  Senegal  in  1754,  repeats  the  same 
praise  of  negroes  in  the  interior.  "  Their  amiable 
simplicity,"  says  he,  "  in  this  enchanting  country, 
recalled  to  me  the  idea  of  the  primitive  race  of 
man ;  I  thought  I  saw  the  world  in  its  infancy. 
They  aire  distinguished  by  tenderness  for  their 
parents,  and  great  respect  for  the"  aged.53 

Mungo  Park  says,  "  One  of  the  first  lessons, 
which  the  Mandingo  women  teach  their  children, 
is  the  practice  of  truth.     A  poor  mother,  whose 
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son   had   been   murdered   bv   Moorish   banditti, 


found  consolation  in  her  deepest  distress  from 
the  conviction  that  her  poor  boy  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  blameless  life  had  never  told  a  lie." 
At  Kamalia,  Mr  Park  was  earnestly  dissuaded 
by  an  African  named  Karfa,  from  attempting  to 
cross  the  Jalonka  wilderness  during  the  rainy 
season ;  to  which  he  replied  that  there  was  no 
alternative — for  he  was  so  poor,  that  he  must 
either  beg  his  subsistence  from  place  to  place,  or 
perish  with  hunger.  Karfa  eagerly  inquired  if 
he  could  eat  the  food  of  the  country,  adding  that 
if  he  would  stay  with  him,  he  should  have  plenty 
of  victuals,  and  a  hut  to  sleep  in;  and  that  after 
he  had  been  safely  conducted  to  the  Gambia,  he 
might  make  what  return  he  thought  proper.  He 
was  accordingly  provided  with  a  mat  to  sleep  on, 
an  earthen  jar  for  holding  water,  a  small  calabash 
for  a  drinking  cup,  and  two  meals  a  day,  with  a 
supply  of  wood  and  water,  from  Karfa's  own 
dwelling.  Here  he  recovered  from  a  fever,  which 
had  tormented  him  several  weeks.  His  benevo- 
lent landlord  came  daily  to  inquire  after  his 
health,  and  see  that  he  had  everything  for  his 
comfort.  Mr  Park  assures  us  that  the  simple 
and  affectionate  manner  of  those  around  him, 
10* 
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contributed  not  a  little  to  his  recovery.  He  adds, 
"  Thus  was  I  delivered,  by  the  friendly  care  of 
this  benevolent  negro,  from  a  situation  truly 
deplorable.  Distress  and  famine  pressed  hard 
upon  me  ;  I  had  before  me  the  gloomy  wilderness 
of  Jallonkadoo,  where  the  traveller  sees  no  hab- 
itation for  five  successive  days.  I  had  observed, 
at  a  distance,  the  rapid  course  of  the  river 
Kokaro,  and  had  almost  marked  out  the  place 
where  I  thought  I  was  doomed  to  perish,  when 
this  friendly  negro  stretched  out  his  hospitable 
hand  for  my  relief."  Mr  Park  having  travelled 
in  company  with  a  coffle  of  thirtyfive  slaves,  thus 
describes  his  feelings  as  they  came  near  the 
coast :  "  Although  I  was  now  approaching  the 
end  of  my  tedious  and  toilsome  journey,  and 
expected  in  another  day  to  meet  with  countrymen 
and  friends,  I  could  not  part  with  my  unfortunate 
fellow  travellers,  —  doomed  as  I  knew  most  of 
them  to  be,  to  a  life  of  slavery  in  a  foreign  land,— 
without  great  emotion.  During  a  peregrination 
of  more  than  five  hundred  miles,  exposed  to  the 
burning  rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  these  poor  slaves, 
amidst  their  own  infinitely  greater  sufferings, 
would  commiserate  mine,  and  frequently  of  their 
own  accord,  bring  water  to  quench  my  thirst, 
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and  at  night  collect  branches  and  leaves  to  pre- 
pare me  a  bed  in  the  wilderness.  We  parted 
with  mutual  regrets  and  blessings.  My  good 
wishes  and  prayers  were  all  I  could  bestow  upon 
them ;  and  it  afforded  me  some  consolation  to  be 
told  that  they  were  sensible  I  had  no  more  to 
give." 

At  Sego,  in  Bambarra,  the  king  being  jealous 
of  Mr  Park's  intentions,  forbade  him  to  cross  the 
river.  Under  these  discouraging  circumstances, 
he  was  advised  to  lodge  at  a  distant  village ;  but 
there  the  same  distrust  of  the  white  man's 
purposes  prevailed,  and  no  person  would  allow 
him  to  enter  his  house.  He  says,  "I  was  re- 
garded with  astonishment  and  fear,  and  was 
obliged  to  sit  all  day  without  food  under  the 
shade  of  a  tree.  The  wind  rose,  and  there  was 
great  appearance  of  a  heavy  rain,  and  the  wild 
beasts  are  so  very  numerous  in  the  neighborhood, 
that  I  should  have  been  under  the  necessity  of 
resting  among  the  branches  of  the  tree.  About 
sunset,  however,  as  I  was  preparing  to  pass  the 
night  in  this  maimer,  and  had  turned  my  horse 
loose,  that  he  might  graze  at  liberty,  a  woman, 
returning  from  the  labors  of  the  field,  stopped  to 
observe  me.     Perceiving  that  I  was  weary  and 
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dejected,  she  inquired  into  my  situation,  which  I 
briefly  explained  to  her ;  whereupon,  with  looks 
of  great  compassion,  she  took  up  my  saddle  and 
bridle  and  told  me  to  follow  her.  Having  con- 
ducted  me  into  her  hut,  she  lighted  a  lamp, 
spread  a  mat  on  the  floor,  and  told  me  I  might 
remain  there  for  the  night.  Finding  that  I  was 
hungry,  she  went  out  and  soon  returned  with  a 
very  fine  fish,  which  being  broiled  upon  some 
embers,  she  gave  me  for  supper.  The  women 
then  resumed  their  task  of  spinning  cotton,  and 
lightened  their  labor  with  songs,  one  of  which 
must  have  been  composed  extempore,  for  I  was 
myself  the  subject  of  it.  It  was  sung  by  one  of 
the  young  women,  the  rest  joining  in  a  kind  of 
chorus.  The  air  was  sweet  and  plaintive,  and 
the  words  literally  translated,  were  these  : 

"  The  winds  roar'd,  and  the  rains  fell ; 
The  poor  white  man,  faint  and  weary, 
Came  and  sat  under  our  tree.  — 
He  has  no  mother  to  bring'  him  milk  ; 
No  wife  to  grind  his  corn. 

CHORUS. 

"  Let  us  pity  the  white  man  ; 
No  mother  has  he  to  bring  him  milk, 
No  wife  to  grind  his  corn," 

The  reader  can   fully   sympathize    with   this 
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intelligent  and  liberal  minded  traveller,  when  he 
observes,  "  Trifling  as  this  recital  may  appear, 
the  circumstance  was  highly  affecting  to  a  person 
in  my  situation.  I  was  oppressed  with  such  un- 
expected kindness*  and  sleep  fled  from  my  eyes. 
In  the  morning,  I  presented  my  compassionate 
landlady  with  two  of  the  four  brass  buttons  re- 
maining on  my  waistcoat ;  the  only  recompense 
I  could  make  her." 

The  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  whose  beauty 
and  talent  gained  such  extensive  celebrity,  was 
so  much  pleased  with  this  African  song,  and  the 
kind  feelings  in  which  it  originated,  that  she 
put  it  into  English  verse,  and  employed  an  em- 
inent composer  to  set  it  to  music  : 

The  loud  wind  roar'd,  the  rain  fell  fast ; 
The  white  man  yielded  to  the  blast ; 
He  sat  him  down  beneath  our  tree, 
For  weary,  faint,  and  sad  was  he  5 
And  ah,  no  wife  or  mother's  care, 
For  him  the  milk  or  corn  prepare. 

CHORUS. 

The  white  man  shall  our  pity  share  5 
Alas,  no  wife,  or  mother's  care, 
For  him  the  milk  or  corn  prepare. 

The  storm  is  o'er,  the  tempest  past, 
And  mercy's  voice  has  hush'd  the  blast  3 
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The  wind  is  heard  in  whispers  low  ; 
The  white  man  far  away  must  go  j  — 
But  ever  in  his  heart  will  bear 
Remembrance  of  the  negro's  care. 

chorus. 
Go,  white  man,  go  —  but  with  thee  bear 
The  negro's  wish,  the  negro's  prayer, 
Remembrance  of  the  negro's  care. 


Ansicers  to  Conundrums,  page  32. 

1.  It  is  always  spreading  reports. 

2-  Because  flours  are  rising,  (flowers). 

3.  Because  it  is  called  a  smack. 

4.  They  are  both  engraving  themselves,  (in  grave.) 


Answer  to  Charade,  page  32. 
Pen-elope. 
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TO   MY   SISTER. 

Dkar  Lizzy, — when  in  childhood's  hour, 
Whate'er  my  laws,  you  would  rebel, 
And  I,  who  fancied  age  was  power, 
Would  feel  my  little  bosom  swell 
With  anger  infantine,  to  see 
My  mimic  frown  unheeded  be. 
Oar  l^ny  tongues  went  very  fast, 
And  mine,  —  mine  always  went  the  last ! 
But  when,  at  length,  some  childish  jest, 
Upon  my  pouting  lips  would  rise, 
And  wound  my  darling  sister's  breast, 
And  fill  with  tears  her  dear  dark  eyes,  •— 
Ashamed  to  own  my  fault  to  thee, 
Yet  grieved  in  heart,  thy  grief  to  see,  ►— 
Rememberest  thou  how  many  a  wile, 
I  tried  thy  sorrow  to  beguile  1  — 
Oh  !  even  then,  I  felt  that  joy 
Must  flee  my  spirit,  —  thine  in  pain,  — 
And  thought  I  'd  give  my  prettiest  toy, 
To  see  thee  smile  again  ! 

Dear  Lizzy,  in  maturer  years, 
An  angry  word,  or  careless  jest, 
Too  often  now,  distils  the  tears 
Of  sorrow,  from  thy  gentle  breast  5 
Yet,  love,  believe  thy  sister's  heart, 
Whate'er  its  many  errors  be, 
Would  never  lightly  pain  impart, 
And  least  of  all,  to  thee  I 

Oh  !  Passion's  words  are  faithless  things, 
And  Love  disowns  them  ere  they  fall ; 
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It  is  the  reckless  tongue  that  stings. 
The  tongue  that  knows  not  Reason's  thrall, 
And  satire's  light  and  airy  dart, 
Its  point,  its  poison,  there  receives,  — 
Oh  !  ere  the  weapon  reach  thy  heart, 
My  own  has  felt  the  wound  it  gives  ! 
And  when  I  see  thy  dear  lip  curl'd, 
And  quivering  with  thy  just  disdain, 
I  sigh  and  think  I  'd  give  the  world, 
To  see  thee  smile  again  ! 

Florence, 


CHARADE. 

By  means  of  my  first  my  second  perform* 
Many  works  both  amusing  and  grand ; 

My  third  oft  encounters  terrible  storms, 
At  a  distance  from  houses  or  land. 

My  whole  is  an  art  of  great  use  to  mankind : 

But  they  who  excel  in  it  most, 
Sometimes  have  more  skill  in  the  fingers  than  mind, 

And  have  little  learning  to  boast. 


RIDDLE. 

Slain  to  be  saved ;  with  much  ado  and  pain, 
Scatter 'd  and  dispersed,  to  be  gather 'd  up  again ; 
Dry .  yet  full  of  nutriment ;  sweet,  yet  unperfumed  ; 
Carefully  laid  up  —  to  be  at  last  consumed. 
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THE    WEEK'S    PROBATION. 

[Continued  from  page  30,  Vol.  V.] 

"  Kate,  what  do  you  think  I  have  in  my  hand, 
hey?  Something  that  will  please  you,  very,  very 
much,  I  know  1V  said  her  brother,  as  Catharine 
entered  the  parlor  before  breakfast,  —  her  counte- 
nance glowing  with  the  bright  hue  of  health,  and 
her  buoyant  step  indicating  that  she  had  met 
with  no  petty  trials  to  destroy  the  equilibrium  of 
her  spirits. 

"  Something  that  will  please  me  very  much ! 
What  can  it  be  ?  Oh  !  a  letter  from  father  ;  for 
mother  said  last  night  she  should  be  quite  sur- 
prised if  she  did  not  hear  from  him  today." 

"  What  a  wise  guess  !  don't  you  know  the 
mail  does  not  get  in  till  evening  1  I  have  an 
invitation  to  a  ball  for  myself,  in  one  hand,  and 
in  the  other,  one  for  my  dearly  beloved  sister, 
Miss  Catharine  Bennett.  At  least,  I  suppose  so  ; 
but  I  have  not  broken  the  seal  of  your  note." 

Catharine  eagerly  seized  the  note,  and  break- 
ing the  seal,  read  as  follows  . 

"  Miss  Sophia  Lee  requests  the   pleasure  of 
Miss  Catharine  Bennett's  company  at  a  cotillon 
party  on  Tuesday  Eve." 
11 
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"  Oh,  delightful,  George  !  how  happy  we  shall  I 
be  !  I  do  so  love  dancing  !   I  will  practise  all  my   i 
steps  this  noon,  that  I  may  take  them  well  to-  i 
night ;   for  I  have  no  doubt  there  will  be  ladies 
and  gentlemen   at  the  party,   to  see  us  dance. 
Mr  Gindrat  used  to  say  I  was  one  of  his  very 
best  scholars." 

"  Now  I  hope  there  will  be  no  ladies  and.  gen- 
tlemen present ;  I  shall  feel  so  awkward  and 
ashamed,  if  there  are ;  I  hate  to  be  stared  at  j 
but  if  there  are  not,  v/hat  a  merry  time  I  will 
have  !  I  shall  certainly  dance  with  Emma  Dray- 
ton and  Louisa,  if  they  are  at  the  party." 

"  Oh !  Louisa  will  be,  certainly  ;  and  I  should 
think  Emma  would  go  tonight.  I  shall  find  out 
just  what  they  will  wear,  and  I  4iope  mother 
will  be  willing  to  buy  me  a  pair  of  new  shoes  — 
my  old  ones  are  really  too  bad  — ;  they  are  not 
fit  to  be  seen.  And  then,  George,  the  delicious 
confectionary  and  the  fruit  !  altogether,  it  will 
certainly  be  a  most  delightful  evening." 

Poor  Catharine !  thus  she  chatted  with  her 
brother,  unconscious  of  the  disappointment  that 
awaited  her,  and  totally  unprepared  to  bear  it 
with  firmness.  Mrs  Bennet  entered,  and  the 
children,  scarcely  waiting  to  exchange  the  cus- 
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tomary  morning  greeting,  flew  to  her,  each 
holding  a  billet  before  her.  "Only  .read  it, 
mother,  read  it,"  said  Catharine ;  "  what  a  pleas- 
ant evening  we  shall  have." 

Mrs  Bennet  read  the  note,  and  in  silence  gave 
it  back  to  her  daughter.  "  Mother,"  continued 
Catharine,  "  will  you  mend  me  a  pen  and  let 
me  answer  the  note  myself?  Sophia  wrote  this, 
I  know." 

"  My  dear  little  girl,  first  let  me  remind  you 
that  your  week  of  probation  is  not  yet  over=  — 
You  have  two  more  days  through  which  you  are 
to  command  the  impetuosity  of  your  temper." 

"  Oh  !  I  know  that  very  well,"  wras  Kate's 
careless  reply;  for  totally  engrossed  by  the  con- 
templation of  the  note,  she  paid  no  attention  to 
the  warning  tone  of  her  mother's  voice,  and  saw 
not  the  anxious  expression  of  her  countenance. 
"  I  mean  to  write  my  answer  on  that  yellow 
paper  you  gave  me  yesterday,"  she  continued ; 
"  Do  mend  my  pen  now,  mother,  will  you  ?  I 
can  write  it  before  the  coffee  is  brought  up." 

"  Before  I  mend  your  pen,  I  wish  you  to  be 
fully  aware  of  all  you  have  at  stake.  I  should 
sincerely  regret  to  have  you  lose  your  self-com- 
mand now,  if  it  were  merely  that  it  would  oblige 
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me  to  deprive  you  of  jour  visit  to  your  cousin. 
And  when  you  reflect  that  this  visit  was  a  sec- 
ondary consideration  with  me,  and  that  my  first 
and  highest  object  is  to  make  you  an  estimable 
woman,  you  may,  perhaps,  form  some  slight  idea 
of  the  pain  I  shall  feel,-  if  you  do  not  bear  the 
disappointment  that  awaits  you  with  sweetness 
and  firmness.  It  grieves  me  to  deprive  you  of 
what  may  seem  in  your  eyes  an  innocent  gratifi- 
cation ;  but  you  cannot  doubt  the  love  of  your 
mother,  and  her  wish  to  procure  you  every  proper 
enjoyment;  do  not  murmur,  then,  when.!  tell 
you  that  I  cannot -permit  you  to  go  to  this  party." 
The  long  preface  to  this  denial,  had  given 
Catharine  time  to  reflect,  as  her  mother  meant 
it  should.  The  affectionate  manner'  in  which 
Mrs  Bennet  had  spoken,  had  penetrated  and 
softened  Catharine's  heart,  and  she  heard  the 
sentence  without  one  impatient  gesture,  or  angry 
word.  The  invitation  indeed  dropped  from  her 
hand,  and  the  gushing  tears  flowed  down  her 
cheeks  ;  but  not  one  sob  disturbed  the  quiet  of 
the  room,  while  George  sat  with  a  face  of  black 
despair,  almost  ready  to  say,  that  in  this  instance 
his  mother  "  was  not  fair."  Mrs  Bennet  con- 
tinued  to  gaze  at  Catharine,  grateful  that  her 
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tears  flowed  from  sorrow,  not  from  anger,  but 
trembling  lest  her  new-born  strength  should  fail 
her.  As  she  sat  looking  earnestly  at  her  daugh- 
ter, Catharine  raised  her  head  and  caught  her 
-eye  ;  its  tender  expression,  in  the  present  excited 
state  of  her  feelings,  was  more  than  she  could 
bear,  and  unable  any  longer  to  keep  down  the 
-choking  sobs,  she  rushed  from  the  room.  As 
she  went  to  her  own  chamber,  she  passed  on  the 
stairs  the  poor  Irish  woman  with  her  child,  who 
had  not  yet  removed  from  Mrs  Bennet's. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  the  swate  cratur  ?" 
said  the  grateful  and  kind-hearted  woman ;  — 
"  such  a  jewil  as  you  can't  have  displazed  your 
mother  1  Sure  she  will  forgive  you,  if  you  ask 
her  pardon." 

The  sight  of  this  woman  recalled  to  Catharine's 
mind  the  day  on  which  she  had  so  nearly  lost,  her 
temper,  because  her  mother  could  not  take  her 
to  see  the  Anaconda.  She  also  recollected  how 
deeply  she  had  been  affected  by  the  gentleness 
of  her  mother's  reproof,  and  how  much  she  had 
been  mortified  at  having  for  a  moment  doubted 
the  superiority  of  her  mother's  judgment.  "  Yes, 
I  will  be  good,"  thought  she ;  "  Mother  knows 
11* 
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best  what  is  proper ;  I  will  be  good,  and  obey 
God  and  mamma." 

She  washed  her  eyes  in  cold  water,  walked 
two  or  three  times  across  the  room,  and  began  to 
think  what  she  should  do  to  prove  she  was  able 
to  do  cheerfully,  as  her  mother  wished.  "If  I 
had  got  into  a  passion,"  she  said,  "  I  would  not 
have  taken  my  only  sheet  of  yellow  paper  to  an- 
swer the  note  upon,  but  I  should  have  written 
the  answer  as  badly  as  I  could.  I  will  go  down 
and  write  it  slowly,  and  as  well  as  I  can,  on  my 
colored  paper." 

In  the  strength  of  this  good  resolution,  Catha- 
rine went  down  stairs,  and  again  entering  the 
parlor,  she  walked  with  a  firm  step  to  her  little 
writing  desk,  a  new  year's  present  from  her  fond 
father,  and  took  out  the  highly  prized  sheet  of 
paper,  and  a  pen,  which  she  asked  her  mother  to 
mend.  The  breakfast  had  been  brought  up 
whilst  Catharine  was  out  of  the  room,  but  her 
mother  would  not  interrupt  her  in  the  perform- 
ance of  her  good  resolutions.  She  mended  the 
pen,  placed  the  lines  in  the  sheet  for  her,  and 
then  left  her  to  select  her  own  expressions. ; — 
"  Miss  Catharine  Bennet,"  was  soon  written,  and 
Catharine  paused  —  "I  may   say  regrets,  with 
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truth,  may  I  not,  mother?"  said  she  with  all  her 
natural  archness,  raising  her  eyes  fearlessly  to 
her  mother's  face. 

"  Indeed  you  may,  my  child  ;  how  happy  you 
have  made  me  ;  and  now  come  to  your  break- 
fast." 

"  Mother,"  said  George,  who  had  maintained 
a  profound  silence  through  this  scene,  "  will  you 
tell  us  why  you  object  to  our  going  to  Mrs  Lee's 
tonight  ?" 

"  You  cannot  feel  the  force  of  all  my  reasons, 
George  ;  but  I  will  give  you  one  or  two,  which  I 
think  you  can  understand.  In  the  first  place,  I 
disapprove  of  the  late  hours  you  would  be  obliged 
to  keep.  You  may  say  that  this  is  but  one  eve- 
ning, and  the  loss  of  a  few  hours'  sleep  may  do 
you  no  harm  ;  but  a  second  invitation  may  come, 
and  if  I  permit  you  to  accept  of  this,  you  would 
think  me  capricious  and  unkind,  if  I  would  not 
let  you  go  again.  I  should  be  afraid  that  your 
health  would  be  impaired,  not  only  by  late  "hours, 
but  by  the  quantity  of  confectionary  and  fruit 
you  might  be  tempted  to  eat.  But  I  should  be 
more  apprehensive  that  your  moral  health  would 
suffer.  I  should  fear  that  such  amusements 
would  create  a  love  of  excitement ;   and  that  you 
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would  weary  of  the  pure  and  simple  pleasures  of 
home.  I  should  fear  that  they  would  give  birth 
to  a  love  of  dress  and  of  flattery ;  that  you 
would  become  vain,  frivolous  and  affected  ;  that 
your  minds  would  be  drawn  from  useful  pursuits 
at  the  very  period  when  the  habits  that  will  last 
through  life  are  to  be  formed.  Such  amuse- 
ments should  be  seldom  resorted  to  at  any  age, 
I  think,  and  are  entirely  unsuited  to  the  careless 
period  of  childhood.'5 

No  remark  was  made  in  reply,  either  by  George 
or  Catharine,  so  I  cannot  decide  whether  they 
understood  their  mother's  reasons  or  not ;  T  can 
only  record  that  no  murmurs  were  uttered  by 
either,  and  that  George  wrote  his  answer  as 
cheerfully  as  Catharine  had  done.  This  question 
being  thus  happily  settled,  they  again  arrayed 
themselves  for  school,  and  left  the  house  together, 

"  Oh,  George,"  said  Catharine,  "  this  has 
been  the  hardest  battle  of  all ;  I  never  felt  as  I 
did,  when  mother  said  we  could  not  go.  I  don't 
think  I  should  have  kept  my  temper,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  one  thing." 

"  What  was  that,  Kate  1  I  should  admire  to 
know,  for  I  never  saw  you  look  so  like  a  queen. 
I  should  have  cried  myself,  to  see  you  behave  so 
well,  if  it  were  not  silly  for  a  man  to  cry." 
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'"  I  will  tell  you,  George,  though  I  would  not  tell 
anybody  else,  except  mother.  You  know  1  was 
almost  put  out  of  temper  yesterday  morning;  so 
when  I  said  my  prayers  today,  I  prayed  that  I 
might  *not  forget  my  good  resolutions.  If  it  had 
not  have  been  for  that,  I  don't  think  I  could 
have  kept  from  pouting." 

Here  they  parted,  and  Catharine  soon  found 
herself  in  her  school-room,  surrounded  by  a  noisy 
and  merry  set  of  girls,  all  eager  to  know  who 
was,  or  was  not  going  to  the  party.  "Here 
comes  Catharine,"  cried  one,  "  I  know  that  she 
will  be  there." 

"  No,  I  shall  not,"  she  replied  ;  "my  mother 
does   not  approve  of  such  things." 

"  Not  going  !"  was  the  universal  exclamation  ; 
"  how  sorry  I  arn4br  you  !" 

Even  Caroline  Edwards  said,  "  I  am  very 
sorry.  I  am  going,  and  intend  to  wear  my  new 
coral  ear-rings." 

Catharine  heard  their  lamentations  without 
uttering  a  complaint ;  for  she  had  resolved  to 
submit  cheerfully  to  her  mother's  decision. 

"  I  don't  mean  to  sit  by  Miss  Broadhurst  this 
morning,"  said  she';  "  I  mean  to  move  my  desk 
back  between  Emma  and  you,   Louisa.     I  will 
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show  Miss  Broadhurst  how  industrious  I  can  be 
of  myself." 

Catharine  thought  she  was  sincere  in'  giving 
this  reason  for  changing  the  situation  of  her 
desk,  but  she  was  grievously  deceived.  *  The 
disappointment  which  she  had  met  with,  had 
excited  her  considerably,  and  of  course  unfitted 
her  for  study  ;  she  did  not  feel  inclined  to  sit 
down  quietly  by  the  side  of  her  teacher,  to  attend 
to  her  lesson  ;  and  she  mistook  this  disinclination 
to  study  for  a  sincere  desire  to  show  Miss  Broad- 
hurst what  progress  she  had  made  in  correcting 
her  faults.  The  desk  was  accordingly  moved 
back  to  its  old  station;;  and  well  it  would  have 
been  for  Catharine,  if  her  left  hand  neighbor  had 
been  quiet  and  studious  as  Emma  Drayton,  who 
scrupulously  employed  the  morning  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  her  studies.  But  Louisa  was  as  vola- 
tile, as  she  was  generous  and  affectionate,  and 
but  too  ready  to  join  in  the  whispering  conversa- 
tion which  Catharine  immediately  commenced. 
Unfortunately,  the  latter  had  too  many  interesting 
subjects  this  morning,  with  which  to  entertain 
her  young  friend,  to  admit  of  a  speedy  termina- 
tion of  the  chat.  Her  intended  visit  to  her 
cousin  was  now  so  near,  that  she  could  speak  of 
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it  as  to  take  place  on  "  the  day  after  tomorrow ;" 
and  she  first  called  on'  her  young  friend  to  con- 
gratulate her  on  the  certainty  there  now  was  that 
she  should  win  the  promised  reward. 

"  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  shall  get  through  now, 
because  I  have  been  amiable  for  five  days;  and  if 
I  could  be  so  for  so  long  a, time,  I  certainly  can 
two  more  days,  you  know." 

Miss  Broadhurst  interrupted  the  train  of  her 
reasoning,  by  calling  the  class  in  English  Gram- 
mar to  attend  to  her  explanation  of  the  portion 
that  was  to  form  their  morning's  lesson.  Catha- 
rine was  just  picturing  to  herself  the  joyful  sur- 
prise of  her  cousin  Julia,  at  her  arrival  on  Thurs- 
day ;  and  she  listened  with  a  wandering  eye  and 
restless  manner. 

"  I  fear  you  do  not  hear  me,  Catharine,"  said 
Miss  Broadhurst ;  and  with  great  patience,  she 
went -over  the  lesson  a  second  time. 

Our  little  friend  was  somewhat  mortified  at 
the  trouble  which  her  inattention  had  given  her 
teacher,  and  she  strove  to  listen  more  closely ; 
but  she  could  not  at  once  dispel  the  bright  vision, 
which  her  fancy  had  conjured  up,  and  most  of 
the  second  explanation  was  lost  upon  her.  I 
must  add  that  the  lesson  was  unusually  difficult, 
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and  would  have  taxed  Catharine's  powers  suffi- 
ciently, when  they  wer%  all  wound  up  to  the 
effort.  She  returned  to  her  desk,  little  benefited 
by  Miss  Broadhurst's.  explanations,  and  drawing 
towards  Louisa,  she  whispered,  "  I  don't  mean 
to  get  out  of  temper,  for  that  would  be  very  silly  ; 
but  I  do  seriously  think  this  lesson  is  too  hard 
for  us  ;  there  is  no  use  in  my  trying  to  get  it,  for 
I  could  not  say  it,  if  I  were  to  study  all  day." 

"  You  had  better  study,"  whispered  Emma, 
"  you  know  we  have  but  one  hour  to  get  it  in." 

"  I  am  going  to  study  ;  but  you  must  remember 
that  Miss  Broadhurst  herself  said  it  was  difficult; 
and  only  think  how  long  it  is  1  two  pages  of  fine 
print!" 

"  You  are  noisy  this  morning,  Catharine,  and 
I  think  imprudent  in  moving  your  seat,"  said 
Miss  Broadhurst ;  "I  hope  you  have  noi  given  up 
your  good  resolutions." 

Thus  recalled  to  her  duty,  Catharine  resolved 
to  shake  off  her  "  lazy  fit,"  as  she  termed  it;  and 
for  ten  minutes  she  studied  her  lesson  with  strict 
attention.  Fatigued  by  this 'effort,  she  raised 
her  eyes  from  her  book,  yawned,  looked  round 
the  room,  —  and  was  struck  by  the  brilliancy  of 
Caroline  Edwards's  ear-rings,   as  the  rays  of  an 
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unclouded  sun  fell  on  them.  She  gave  Louisa  a 
gentle  jog,  nodded  her  head  in  the  direction  in 
which  she  wished  her  to  turn  her  eyes,  and 
whispered,  "  Didn't  she  say  she  should  wear 
them  tonight  ?" 

Louisa  gave  an  affirmative  shake  of  her  little 
curly  head,  and  they  fell  into  an  earnest  conver- 
sation on  the  beauty  of  the  ear-rings.  Their 
remarks  soon  became  audible  to  Miss  Broadhurst, 
and  again  she  gently  remonstrated  with  them  on 
the  folly  of  their  conduct. 

"  Miss  Broadhurst  is  right,  Catharine, "  whis- 
pered Louisa ;  "  we  cannot  know  till  we  have 
tried,  whether  we  can  get  our  lesson  ;  and  Car- 
oline Edwards  is  setting  us  a  good  example  now. 
She  is  studying  as  fast  as  she  can  study.  I  am 
going  to  turn  my  back  to  you  till  I  have  learned 
this  lesson." 

"  And  I  am  determined  not  to  speak  to  you 
till  I  have  said  it,"  was  Catharine's  magnanimous 
reply  ;  and  both  turning  round,  began  to  study 
diligently.  A  new  obstacle  awaited  Catharine  ; 
she  commenced  learning  a  rule  which  she  did 
not  comprehend,  because  she  had  entirely  for- 
gotten Miss  Broadhurst's  remarks  upon  it.  She 
looked  at  her  teacher,  but  she  was  engaged  with 
12 
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another  class  ;  and  Catharine  remembered  that  it 
was  against  the  rules  to  interrupt  her.  "  It  is 
all  my  own  fault,"  thought  she  :  "  I  should  have 
attended  better  when  she  explained  it  to  me  ;  I 
mean  to  get  it  as  well  as  I  can,"  and  she  turnea 
once  more  to  the  study  of  the  perverse  rule.  Ah ! 
bootless  labor !  in  vain  she  pressed  her  hands 
on  her  ears  ;  in  vain  she  shaded  her  eyes  with 
them  ;  she  could  not  retain  words  in  her  memory, 
which  presented  no  idea  to  her  understanding. 
There  is  no  task  so  irksome  to  a  child  as  to  pore 
over  a  lesson,  which  she  does  not  comprehend ;  and 
Catharine  was  soon  wearied.  She  raised  her  head 
again  to  "  draw  a  long  breath,"  and  this  time  her 
eyes  rested  on  Emma's  head.  She  almost  started 
from  her  seat  —  her  hair  was  in  papers.  "Why 
was  it?  could  she  be  going  to  the  party  1  "  I 
will  just  ask  her  if  she  is  going,"  thought  she ; 
and  accordingly  she  stooped  towards  her,  and 
put  the  question.  Emma's  answer  was  a  quiet 
"  no ;"  and  she  returned  to  the  study  of  her 
lesson. 

"  Now,  what  in  the  world  can  be  the  reason 
that  her  hair  is  in  papers  ?"  was  Catharine's 
next  thought ;  and  she  forgot  her  grammar  en- 
tirely in  the  delightful  employment  of  imagining 
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various  reasons  for  this  alteration  in  Emma's  cos- 
tume.    These   unfortunate   curl-papers   brought 
back  to  her  mind  Caroline's  ear-rings  ;  and  both 
together  placed  vividly  before  her  the  evening's 
entertainment,   in  which,   alas  !    she  could   not 
hope  to  join.     Soon  she  was  seated  in  fancy  in 
Mrs  Lee's  brightly  lighted  room ;  she  was  sur- 
rounded  by   a  circle  of  her  young  and  merry 
acquaintance  ;    the  violin   sounded  in  her  ears, 
and  she  flew  to  the  cotillon,  with  a  partner  as 
light  and  skilful  as  herself;  cake,  and  fruits,  and 
lemonade,  were  handed  round,  when  suddenly  a 
clock   struck,   and   her   visions  of  gayety   fled. 
Frederick  of  Prussia's  soldiers  were  not  drilled 
to  greater  order  in  their  movements  than  were 
Miss  Broadhurst's  scholars ;   and  obedient  to  the 
sound  of  the  clock,  the  little  band  then  reciting 
moved  off,  to  give  place   to  Catharine's   class. 
With  a  heavy  heart  and  lingering  step,  she  went 
to  her  seat  in  front  of  Miss  Broadhurst. 

"  I  may  as  well  own  the  truth  at  once,"  she 
thought.  "  I  shall  only  make  ridiculous  blun- 
ders, if  I  try  to  say  it."  So  summoning  all  her 
resolution  to  her  aid,  she  said,  "  Miss  Broadhurst, 
I  don't  know  my  lesson."  She  was  about  to 
add,  "  It  is  so  difficult,  that  I  can't  learn  it ;" 
but.  she  checked  herself  in  time. 
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"-Why  are  you  not  ready,  my  dear?  Have 
you  studied  attentively?" 

"  Miss  Broadhurst,"  Catharine  commenced  a 
second  time,  resolved  to  be  more  guarded  in  the 
wording  of  her  confession — "  Miss  Broadhurst,  I 
have  been  very  idle  today,  I  know,  and* I  deserve 
that  you  should  reprove  me,  —  but  indeed  I  don't 
understand  my  lesson.  I  suppose  —  I  know," 
said  she,  blushing  deeply,  "  that  I  did  not  listen 
to  all  you  said  ;  I  am  very  sorry,  and  hope  you 
will  forgive  me." 

Catharine,  in  truth,  drew  a  long  breath  when 
this  confession  was  ended,  and  Miss  Broadhurst 
replied,  "  I  can  forgive  you,  Catharine  ;  but  can 
you  forgive  yourself  ?  for  it  is  yourself,  not 
your  teacher,  whom  you  injure  by  your  idleness. 
You  say  you  regret  your  loss  of  time  —  what 
proof  can  you  give  me  of  the  sincerity  of  your 
sorrow  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  ma'am,  unless  you  will  be  so 
kind  as  to  explain  the  lesson  again  to  me,  and 
let  me  learn  it  during  recess." 

"  Can  you  remain  in  the  room  cheerfully, 
while  your  companions  are  amusing  them- 
selves?" 

"  I  will  try,  ma'am." 
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"  That  is  all  I  ask  of  you,  my  dear ;  and  I 
will  permit  you  to  give  me  this  proof  of  your 
sincerity  in  striving  to  correct  your  faults." 

The  other  young  ladies  recited  correctly,  not 
excepting  Louisa,  who,  from  the  moment  she 
had  turned  her  back  to  Catharine,  had  been 
entirely  engrossed  by  her  lesson.  This  duty 
being  performed,  they  took  their  Latin  books, 
and  here  no  fault  could  be  found  with  Catharine. 
She  was  exemplary  in  her  conduct  during  the 
succeeding  hour,  not  only  studying  diligently, 
but  quietly.  The  consequence  was,  that  when 
next  called  to  recite,  she  took  her  place  with 
an  open  countenance  and  prompt  step  ;  and  she 
had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  Miss  Broadhurst 
observe,  that  "she  had  answered  accurately." 

The  hour  was  now  come  for  the  performance*- 
of  Catharine's  self-imposed  task ;  unbidden,  she 
brought  her  grammar  to  Miss  Broadhurst,  and 
paid  strict  attention,  as  it  was  explained  to  her 
for  the  third  time. 

"  Catharine,"  said  Miss  Broadhurst,  laying  her 
hand  upon  the  book,  as  she  was  preparing  to 
return  to  her  seat,  "are  you  sure  that  you  now 
understand  your  lesson  ?  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  me 
if  you  do  not.  I  would  rather  go  over  it  again  and 
12* 
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again,   than  that  you  should   strive  to  repeat  a 
sentence  which  you  do  not  comprehend  V* 

"  Oh  !  yes  ;  I  understand  it  now,  every  word, 
and  I  should  at  first,  if  I  had  attended,  I  sup- 
pose ;    I   am   very    sorry   to   give  you  so  much 
trouble." 

"  I  do  not  regard  any  trouble,  my  dear, 
which  is  rewarded  by  witnessing  your  progress  in 
knowledge  and  virtue,"  replied  Miss  Broadhurst. 
"  In  undertaking  the  instruction  of  children, 
I  expected  to  have  my  patience  often  severely 
tried  by  the  wilful  and  the  idle  ;  I  must  look 
for  power  to  bear  with  them,  to  the  same  source 
from  which  you  will  derive  the  best  aid  in  govern- 
ing your  passionate  temper  —  the  kind  promises 
of  a  Heavenly  Father." 

"  How  often  /  have  been  one  of  the  idle  and 
wilful !"  thought  Catharine  ;  "  and  how  kindly 
she  has  always  borne  with  me  !  No  !  I  will  not 
try  her  patience  again." 

Catharine  now  received  a  convincing  proof  of 
Miss  Broadhurst's  often  repeated  remark,  "  that 
we  know  not  what  we  can  do,  till  we  have  made 
the  attempt."  She  was  surrounded  by  her 
schoolmates,  who  were  engaged  in  conversation 
on    various    subjects,    all    possessing    a    greater 
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charm  for  her  than  a  dry  rule  in  grammar.  At 
any  other  time,  she  would  have  thought  it  an 
utter  impossibility  to  study  under  such  circum- 
stances—  but  she  was  in  earnest ;  and  success 
crowned  her  efforts.  She  recited  her  lesson 
without  hesitation,  or  error,  and  as  she  pro- 
nounced the  last  word,  clapped  her  hands  in 
triumph,  and  shouted,  "Safe!  safe  —  through 
that !" 

Miss  Broadhurst  smiled.  "I  rejoice  with  you 
at  this  victory,  my  dear;  but  don't  you  think  you 
would  be  just  as  happy  if  you  did  not  speak 
quite  so  loud  ?  And  now  tell  me,  how  would 
you  have  behaved  a  fortnight  since,  if  I  had 
asked  you  to  give  up  your  play  hour,  because 
you  had  been  idle  in  school  ?  Would  you  not 
have  pouted  ?" 

■■■  I  suppose  I  should,"  she  replied,  ingenu- 
ously. 

"  Which  is  the  wiser  and  the  happier  course 
to  pursue,  Catharine  ?" 

"  Oh»  to  be  good,  certainly.  I  have  not  been 
unhappy  at  all  during  this  recess,  though  I  was 
not  playing.  I  felt  like  being  cross  once  this 
morning  ;  but  I  got  over  it  as  quickly  as  I  could  ; 
for  I  have  found  out  that  it  is  easier  to  stop  at 
Jirst,  than  afterwards." 
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"  Yes,  my  dear ;  yielding  to  our  passions,  is 
very  much  like  running  down  a  steep  hill ;  you 
may  check  yourself  at  the  first  or  second  step, 
but  when  fairly  in  rapid  motion,  you  cannot 
stop  till  you  reach  the  bottom.  So  it  is  with 
our  tempers ;  in  youth  we  may  set  bounds  to 
their  violence ;  but  if  we  make  no  effort  to  con- 
trol them  till  we  have  reached  maturity,  we  shall 
find  that  their  power  is  almost  irresistible;  it 
would  be  so  altogether,  were  it  not  for  the  good- 
ness of  God,  who  is  ready  at  all  times  to  listen  to 
those  who  humbly  seek  his  aid." 

The  remainder  of  the  morning  was  passed  by 
Catharine  in  an  exemplary  manner ;  and  once 
again  she  was  on  her  way  home,  accompanied  by 
her  fast  friends,  Emma  and  Louisa.  —  "Only 
think,"  she  cried  in  ecstasy,  "  but  one  more 
morning  at  school,  and  my  week  of  trial  is  ended. 
But  I  do  hope,  girls,  that  I  shall  be  as  resolute 
after  it  is  over,  as  I  am  now.  If  I  am  not,  my 
mother  will  be  very  unhappy.  Oh,  if  I  had  the 
ring,  in  the  fairy  story  that  T  read  the  other  day, 
I  would  wish  to  be  good  and  wise."  —  Here  she 
parted  with  her  friends,  and  was  soon  seated  by 
the  side  of  her  mother.  "  Do  you  know, 
mamma,"  she  began,  "  do  you  know  that   this 
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day  has  been  the  greatest  trial  of  all  1  In  the  first 
place,  there  was  r»v  disappointment  about  the 
party.  I  got  over  that ;  but  I  was  afraid  that  I 
should  not  —  and  then  when  T  went  to  school,  I 
did  not  feel  like  studying,  and  I  idled  almost  all 
the  first  hour.  My  lesson  was  rather  difficult  — 
and  I  could  not  understand  it ;  a  week  ago  I 
should  certainly  have  been  in  a  passion  ;  but  I 
kept  my  temper  ;  and  Miss  Broadhurst  said  I  was 
very  wise  to  do  it ;  and  at  last  I  said  my  lesson 
correctly.  Don't  you  remember  last  week  that  I 
said  she  was  cross,  and  would  not  show  me  my 
lesson  ?  How  wrong  that  was  !  She  is  so  gentle 
and  patient,  —  I  love  her  almost  as  well  as  I  do 
you." 

"  I  told  you  at  the  time,  my  dear,"  replied  her 
mother,  "  that  your  passion  made  you  unjust  and 
uncharitable  to  Miss  Broadhurst :  I  am  glad  to 
find  that  you  are  willing  to  acknowledge  it." 

At  dinner,  Catharine  asked  her  brother  what 
she  should  do  with  herself  through  the  afternoon 
and  evening.  —  Why  do  you  put  the  question, 
Catharine  1 "  said  her  mother  ;  "  are  not  your 
usual  employments  to  be  had  this  afternoon  and 
evening  V' 
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Yes  —  mamma  —  but  —  I  can't  help,  mother, 
thinking  of  something  else:" 

"  The  great  party,  I  presume,  my  dear?  As  I 
have  denied  you  a  share  in  this  exciting  amuse- 
ment, I  suppose  I  must  exert  myself  to  prove  the 
truth  of  my  remark,  that  there  are  other  pleasures 
better  suited  to  your  period  of  life,  I  have  no 
doubt  that,  seated  together  in  the  parlor,  I  could 
make  the  remainder  of  the  day  pass  delightfully 
to  us  both,  without  any  other  resources  than 
books,  needle-work,  and  chat ;  with  the  addition 
of  a  game  of  romps  with  Louisa,  and  a  sober 
game  of  draughts  with  George.  But  the  oldest 
and  wisest  of  us  love  variety ;  and  so  does  my  little 
daughter:  therefore,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I 
can  vary  the  scene  for  her  essentially  this  after- 
noon. You  probably  remember  my  intention  of 
hiring  a  room  in  Roxbury  for  the  Irish-woman." 

"  Oh,  yes  !  "  Catharine  and  George  exclaimed, 
in  one  breath ;  "  and  do  you  know,  mother,  that 
she  is  to  have  our  allowance  to  help  pay  for  it  '?" 

"  I  remember,  this,  certainly,"  she  replied, 
"  and  I  am  delighted  that  you  do.  A  friend  of 
mine,  living  in  Roxbury,  sent  me  a  note  this 
morning,  saying  he  believed  he  had  found  a  room 
that  would  answer  my  purpose.     I  have  ordered 
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a  carriage  to  be  at  the  door  at  three;  and,  Catha- 
rine, what  say  you,  will  you  be  my  companion?" 
Joy  danced  in  Catharine's  eyes,  as  she  gave  a 
ready  assent ;  and  Mrs  Bennet,  then  turning  to 
George,  said,  •"  As  you  have  met  with  the  same 
disappointment  as  your  sister,  you  have  my  free 
consent  to  accompany  us,  if  you  will.  I  should 
not  be  willing  to  have  you  lose  an  afternoon  at 
school  often  ;  but  on  this  occasion,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  have  you  join  us." 

"  Thank  you,  mamma,  but  I  would  rather  not 
give  up  the  afternoon,"  was  his  reply. 

"  Why,  George !  you  don't  mean  that  you 
wont  go  with  us !  "  said  Catharine.  "  You  took 
yesterday  afternoon  to  go  with  us  to  see  the  ana- 
conda." 

"  No,  I  did  not,"  replied  he  ;  "  there  was  no 
school  yesterday  afternoon.  I  would  not,  on  any 
account,  have  gone  if  there  had  been.  Remem- 
ber, if  you  have  but  two  days  longer  to  try  for 
your  promised  visit,  I  have  but  one  week  more 
to  try  for  my  medal." 

"'Oh,  I  forgot,  George  !  you  are  right,  quite 
right,'-5  said  Catharine,  with  a  very  wise  and  ap- 
proving air.  "  I  am  sorry  you  can't  go  with  us ; 
but  I  would  rather  give  up  my  own  visit,  than 
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have  you  lose  the  medal.  I  don't  mean  that  I 
would  be  passionate  rather  than  have  you  forfeit 
it ;  but  I  would  in  a  minute  give  up  my  visit,  after 
I  had  won  it,  for  the  sake  of  seeing  you  with  that 
gold  medal.  But,  mother,"  she  continued,  "  shall 
you  and  I  ride  out  all  alone ?" 

"  I  thought  of  that,  my  dear,  and  have  invited 
Emma  and  Louisa  to  go  with  us." 

"  Is  it  possible  !  How  delightful !  "  cried  Cath- 
arine ;  "  and  how  everybody  tries  to  make  me 
happy  !  I  am  sure  I  ought  to  grow  good." — -  She 
looked  at  the  time-piece,  saw  that  it  wanted  but 
a  quarter  of  three,  flew  to  the  window,  looked  up 
and  down  the  street,  and  then  gave  utterance 
to  a  fear  that  had  suddenly  checked  the  flow 
of  her  grateful  emotions.  "  I  don't  believe  the 
hackman  will  be  punctual  —  I  don't  see  him  ; 
and,  mother,  I  am  afraid  that  Louisa  and  Emma 
will  both  prefer  to  go  to  Sophia's,  or.  they  would 
have  been  here  before  now." 

"  I  do  not  expect  the  carriage  till  three,  and 
their  parents  both  accepted  my  invitation  in  the 
names  of  the  little  girls  ;  so  do  not  be  alarmed  ; 
be  patient.  If  you  must  have  employment,  go 
change  your  dress,  and  prepare  for  the  ride." 

"  Precisely  at  three,  the  carriage  drove  to  the 
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door,  but  no  little  girls  had  made  their  appear- 
ance. "  I  was  right,"  thought  Catharine,  sor- 
rowfully, "  they  don't  mean  to  go  with  us  ;  but  I 
wont  say  a  word  about  it.  Mother  wants  to 
make  me  happy,  and  I  will  try  to  be  so  ;  but  I 
wish  she  had  not  said  one  word  to  me  about 
them." 

'.'  Bravo  !  Catharine,"  said  her  mother,  laugh- 
ingly ;  "  you  have  really  permitted  us  to  drive 
from  the  door  without  speaking  of  your  young 
companions,  though  that  lengthened  countenance 
tells  a  tale  of  wo  within.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
I  shall  soon  see  you  possessed  of  the  habits  of 
self-content,  which  I  covet  for  you.  And  now, 
my  dear,  let  down  that  glass,  and  ask  the  coach- 
man to  call  first  for  Louisa,  and  afterwards  at 
Mr  Drayton's.  As  we  shall  pass  directly  by 
your  young  friends3  houses,  I  would  not  give 
them  the  inconvenience  of  walking  to  our's." 

With  Emma  and  Louisa  seated  in  the  carnage, 
Catharine's  glee  was  unbounded,  The  presence 
of  Mrs  Bennet  was  no  restraint  on  their  mirth  ; 
they  laughed,  chatted,  told  stories,  and  conun- 
drums, and  had  only  to  regret  that  Roxbury  was 
not  a  greater  distance  from  Boston. 

"  Here  we  are,"  said  Louisa,  as  the  carriage 
13 
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stopped  before  a  small  house  ;  "  who  would  have 
thought  we  had  had  time  to  get  here  !  I  am 
sure  it  is  not  a  minute  since  we  left  home." 

"  Is  this  the  house,  mother,  that  Mrs  Lawson 
is  to  live  in?"  asked  Catharine. 

"  If  I  think  the  room  suited  to  her  purpose,  it 
is,  my  dear  ;"  and  alighting  from  the  carriage, 
Mrs  Bennett  was  shown  by  the  woman  who 
resided  in  the  house  into  a  small  room,  contain- 
ing but  one  window,  and  entirely  destitute  of 
furniture.  The  walls  were  of  common  plaister, 
neither  stained  nor  papered  ;  and  the  children 
were  disagreeably  struck  by  its  naked,  forlorn 
appearance. 

"  Oh,  mother,  she  can't  live  here,  certainly," 
cried  Catharine ;  "  how  cold  and  comfortless  it 
looks." 

"  You  allow  your  feelings  to  run  away  with 
your  reason,  Catharine.  I  was  saying  to  myself 
as  you  spoke,  '  how  comfortable  Mrs  Lawson 
can  be  made  here.'  I  grant  that  the  room  is 
now  cold  ;  for  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  since 
there  is  no  fire  in  the  stove  ;  and  cheerless  is  a 
word  that  will  apply  to  any  unfurnished  room. 
Place  a  bed  in  that  corner,  a  table  near  the  fire, 
with  chairs,  &c,  and  fill  the  cracks  in  that  win- 
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dow  frame  with  list,  and  I  doubt  not  that  the 
poor  Irish  woman  will  have  more  comfort  here, 
than  she  has  known  for  months.  I  must  give 
directions  to  have  the  necessary  articles  brought 
out.5' 

"  How   different    from   our    house,    though," 
replied  Catharine. 

"  Different,  indeed,  my  child ;  and  I  trust  you 
do  not  forget  who  it  is  that  has  made  your  lot  in 
life  to  differ  so  much  from  that  of  Mrs  Lawson, 
and  that  you  will  show  your  gratitude  by  contri- 
buting all  in  your  power  to  the  comfort  of  those 
less  favored.  But  do  you  suppose  happiness 
confined  to  large  rooms  richly  furnished  1  I 
remember  that  I  made  a  short  visit,  the  year 
before  I  was  married,  in  the  family  of  a  gentle- 
man of  immense  wealth,  residing  in  one  of  our 
southern  cities.  Every  luxury  that  could  be 
purchased,  was  theirs.  Taste  and  magnificence 
presided  over  the  furniture,  the  equipages,  and 
the  dress  of  the  family.  My  eye  was  caught,  as 
yours  would  be,  by  the  view  of  all  this  splendor. 
My  host  and  hostess  were  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  their  children  were  healthy  and  beautiful. 
'  Here,'  thought  I,  '  must  be  happiness  ;'  but  a 
few  days  served  to  show  how  lamentably  I  had 
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deceived  myself.  My  friends  cared  more  for  the 
pleasures  of  this  world  than  the  prospect  of 
another.  They  made  no  preparation  for  eter- 
nity, and  never  thought  of  regulating  their  con- 
duct with  a  reference  to  it.  Though  attached 
to  each  other,  they  would  often  differ  in  opinion  ; 
and'as  they  were  both  quick-tempered,  and  des- 
titute of  religious  principle,  their  disputes  were 
carried  on  in  a  manner  which  shocked  me 
extremely.  The  children  were  fondled  and 
indulged,  when  the  care  of  them  did  not  inter- 
fere with  any  scheme  for  amusement,  and  at 
other  times  turned  over  to  the  nursery,  or  left  to 
their  own  guidance.  A  more  wild,  headstrong 
set,  I  never  saw.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks, 
I  returned  home,  convinced  that  wealth  alone 
cannot  produce  happiness.  The  day  after  my 
return,  I  walked  with  my  brother  to  the  house  of 
a  poor  woman,  whose  youngest  child  was  ill 
when  I  left  home.  I  found  her  employed  at  tjie 
ironing  table  ;  for  she  earned  her  subsistence 
by  taking  in  washing.  The  youngest  girl,  the 
only  one  at  home,  was  mending  an  old  frock  ; 
and  a  little  boy  of  five  years  of  age,  was  winding 
a  skein  of  yarn  for  his  mother.  The  room  was 
scarcely  as    comfortable   as  this  will    be   when 
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furnished  ;  but  -it  was  beautifully  clean,  and 
everything  was  in  order.  I  expressed  my  joy 
at  finding  the  little  boy  so  far  recovered  as  to  be 
able  to  be  employed  in  a  useful  manner  ;  and 
added  that  I  feared  the  expenses  of  his  illness 
must  have  been  a  heavy  tax  upon  her  narrow 
income.  '  It  would,  ma'am,'  said  she,  '  if  every- 
body had  not  been  so  kind  to  me.  The  doctor 
would  not  take  anything  for  his  visits,  and  all 
the  ladies  that  I  wash  for  kept  sending  me  one 
thing  and  another.  It  seemed  that  the  poor 
little  fellow  could  not  have  been  better  taken 
care  of,  if  I  had  been  rich,  myself.  I  am  sure  I 
don't  know  why  they  were  all  so  kind  to  me.' 
'Only  because  you  are  so  faithful  when  they 
employ  you,  Margaret,'  said  I.  '  I  don't  think 
that,  ma'am ;  but  it  seems  to  me  as  if  the  Lord 
raised  up  friends  on  purpose  for  those  that  are  in 
need.  I  cannot  ever  be  grateful  enough  for  all 
he  has  done  for  me.  My  little  boy  is  well  again, 
and  Peggy  there  is  a  good,  industrious  child, 
and  all  my  other  children  well  settled  at  service. 
'  Oh!  ma'am,  you  don't  know  how  happy  I  am.' 
When  I  left  her,  I  could  not  help  contrasting  her 
contentment  under  the  trials  of  poverty,  with  the 
restlessness  and  unhappiness  of  my  rich  acquaint- 
13* 
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ances.  I  involuntarily  echoed,  king  Solomon's 
exclamation,  '  How  much  better  it  is  to  get  wis- 
dom than  to  get  gold.'  A  similar  scene  of 
contentment  I  hope  this  room  will  present,  when 
Mrs  Lawson  and  her  children  are  established 
in  it." 

Having  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
Mrs  Lawson  to  take  possession  of  the  room  on 
the  ensuing  Monday,  Mrs  Bennet  and  the  young 
friends  returned  to  the  city.  Their  ride  home 
was  as  merry*  as  the  ride  out,  and  Catharine 
heaved  a  sigh,  as  they  drew  near  Mr  Drayton's 
residence. 

"  Don't  look  so  grave,  my  dear,"  said  her 
mother,  "  your  young  friends  are  to  take  tea 
with  us,  if  they  feel  disposed." 

This  intelligence  gave  as  much  pleasure  to 
Emma  and  Louisa  as  to  Catharine  ;  and  in  fine 
spirits  they  entered  the  house,  where  they  found 
George  awaiting  their  return.  They  all  accom- 
panied Mrs  Bennet  to  the  nursery,  to  see  Mrs 
Lawson  and  her  child,  and  observe  how  she 
would  appear  when  informed  that  a  room  had 
been  hired  for  her,  and  a  sufficient  number  of 
ladies  been  found  to  give  her  constant  employ- 
ment in  washing,  if  she  proved  worthy.     A  burst 
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of  tears  was  her  first  answer,  but  soon,  with  the 
natural  volubility  of  her  country,  she  poured 
forth  her  gratitude  in  the  strongest  and  most 
enthusiastic  terms  ;  and  such  is  the  power  of 
genuine  feeling,  that  tears  of  sympathy  stood  in 
the  eyes  of  her  young  hearers,  and  Emma  whis- 
pered to  Louisa,  "  Oh !  how  happy  Mrs  Bennet 
must  be,  when  she  has  done  so  much  good  to  this 
poor  woman." 

The  remaining  hour  before  tea  was  spent  in 
conversation,  and  a  frolic  with  Catharine's  little 
sister,  who  was  permitted  to  make  her  appear- 
ance in  the  parlor,  in  honor  of  the  visiters,  —  a 
favor  rarely  granted  to  the  little  lady  at  that 
hour.  After  tea,  Mrs  Bennet  told  Catharine 
that  she  was  obliged  to  write  a  letter  on  business 
that  evening,  and  must  therefore  leave  her  young 
company  to  her  sole  care  ;  and  she  charged  her 
in  a  whisper  not  to  permit  herself  to  become  too 
much  interested  in  any  play.  She  kindly  left  a 
volume  of  beautiful  prints  for  them  to  examine, 
|  in  addition  to  all  the  playthings  which  George  and 
Kate  possessed.  Thus  supplied  with  sources  of 
amusement,  and  in  high  good  humor  she  did 
not  doubt  that  the  evening  would  pass  without 
a  word  being   spoken   by  either   of  'the  little. 
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merry  group,  of  the  ball  at  Mrs  Lee's.  Nor 
was  she  wrong ;  when  her  .letter  was  finished, 
she  returned  to  the  parlor,  where  she  found  the 
youthful  party  laughing  over  a  conundrum  which 
George  had  just  made.  "  Now,  mother,"  said 
George,  "  as  they  laugh  at  me,  instead  of  my 
jokes,  can't  you  think  of  something  for  us  to  do 
the  rest  of  the  evening?" 

"  I  will  certainly  exert  myself  to  the  utmost  to 
save  you  from  the  sad  fate  of  being  a  mark  for 
their  ridicule,  and  will  therefore  propose  a  dance, 
though  I  did  object  to  a  ball." 

"  Ball!"  cried  Catharine,  "  I  had  forgotten  it 
entirely." 

"  So  had  I,"  was  the  general  exclamation. 

"  Now  that  I  have  reminded  you  of  it,"  said 
Mrs  Bennet,  "  I  hope  you  do  not  think  of  it 
with  regret." 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Kate  ;  "  I  for  one  do  not ; 
we  have  had  so  pleasant,  an  evening,  that  I  did 
not  believe  you  could  have  had  time  to  write 
never  so  short  a  letter  since  tea."  Her  mother  I 
smiled,  and  opening  the  piano,  began  Catha- 
rine's favorite  tune. 

"  Though  there  are  but  four,  you  can  manage 
very  well,"  said  she  ;  "  there  are  many  changes 
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that  I  can  call,  which  you  can  tlance  without 
difficulty,  or  confusion." 

When  their  dance  was  ended,  Mrs  Bennet 
requested  them  to  remain  quite  still  for  a  few 
moments,  as  it  was  time  for  them  to  return? 
home,  and  she  did  not  like  to  have  Emma  ex- 
pose* herself  to  the  cold  air  immediately  after 
dancing.  When  sufficiently  rested,  Emma  and 
Louisa  bade  their  friends  good  night,"  and  as 
they  closed  the  door,  Catharine  turned  to  her 
mother,  exclaiming,  "  You  were  right,  mamma,  I 
can  be  as  happy  at  home  as  at  a  ball,  and  hap- 
pier too.  There  is  no  one  at  that  party  I  love  so- 
well  as  I  do  Emma  and  Louisa ;  and  I  am  sure  I 
would  much  rather  have  them  here  than  go  to 
any  ball ;  they  may  come  again  soon,  may  they 
not  ?" 

"  They  shall  certainly  come  again,"  said  her 
mother,  laughing;  "  but  how  soon,  I  cannot  tell ; 
it  depends  some  on  my  little  daughter's  be- 
haviour." 

"  I  wonder  what  will  happen  tomorrow,  my 
last  day,  mamma?  what  trial  of  my  good  resolu- 
tion I  shall  meet  with  V 

"  I  don't  know  what  trial  you  may  meet  with, 
Catharine  ;  but  I  can  tell  you  of  a  pleasure  in 
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store  for  you  on  that  eventful  occasion  —  the  last 
day.  Your  father  returns  tomorrow.  I  have 
just  had  a  letter  from  him,  in  which  he  says, 
1  Tell  my  dear  little  Catharine,  that  I  anticipate 
my  meeting  with  her  with  some  anxiety.  I  hope 
that  this  plan  to  show  her  how  much  happiness 
she  loses  by  not  governing  her  temper,  will  not 
fail ;  but  I  fear  her  want  of  resolution.  How 
happy  I  shall  feel,  if  she  boun'ds  forward  to  meet 
me  with  an  open  brow  and  a  sweet  smile,  to  tell 
me  that  she  has  won  the  promised  visit.'  " 

A  tear  dimmed  Catharine's  eye  as  she  listened. 
She  made  no  remark  when  her  mother  ceased 
reading ;  but  before  she  went  to  sleep,  she  prayed 
that  she  might  make  her  dear  father  and  mother 
always  happy  by  her  good  conduct.  I  need  not 
add  that  her  slumbers  were  sweet  that  night. 
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THE   YOUNG    SCIOTES    FAREWELL    TO    HIS 
HOME. 

Away,  away,  ere  the  bright  stars  fade, 
Farewell  to  my  home  with  its  myrtle  shade, 
Where  the  ocean  breezes  and  wild  waves  play,  — 
I  linger  no  longer—  away,  away  — 
The  lonely  sea  and  a  restless  boat 
Alone  remain  for  the  young  Sciote  ! 

The  sweet  birds  sang  by  my  blessed  home, 
The  white  gazelles  to  the  fount  would  come  j 
The  laugh  of  my  brothers  was  on  the  air  j 
My  little  sisters  were  sporting  there  ; 
Our  parents  would  list  to  each  bursting  note, 
But  they  might  not  stay  for  the  young  Sciote  ! 


My  gladsome  brothers  are  wanderers  now, 

The  young  flowers  wave  o'er  my  sister's  brow— 

My  mother  is  gone,  with  her  gentle  smile— 

My  father  died  for  his  own  fair  isle. 

Fate  in  the  volume  of  destiny  wrote, 

"  Not  one  shall  live  for  the  young  Sciote  !  " 

Scio,  sweet  Scio  !  once  happy,  once  free, 
With  many  sad  tears  will  1  weep  for  thee  ! 
Thy  roses  and  myrtles  may  ever  bloom  on, 
While  they  that  so  loved  them  are  faded  and  gone. 
Away,  my  boat,  o'er  the  wild  wave  float, — 
Farewell  to  the  isle  of  the  young  Sciote  ! 

S.  U.  E. 
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THE  BRAHMIN  BULL. 

In  India,  there  is  a  large  white  animal,  called 
theJBrahmin  Bull.  It  receives  its  name  from  the 
religious  veneration  with  which  it  is  regarded  by 
the  inhabitants  of  that  country.  It  wanders  at 
will  among  the  rice-fields  and  gardens,  caressed 
and  fed  by  every  one.  This  beautiful  animal  is 
extremely  gentle,  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  might 
perform  labor  for  man  in  a  manner  much  supe- 
rior to  the  common  ox.  The  English  Zoological 
Society  have  a  fine  specimen  of  this  noble  brute ; 
and  perhaps  the  species  may  hereafter  become 
common  in  that  country. 

In  India  many  animals  are  considered  sacred, 
and  there  is  a  peculiar  aversion  to  destroying 
animal  life.  These  customs  are  founded  upon  a 
belief  that  the  souls  of  men  after  death  pass  into 
the  bodies  of  inferior  creatures.  This  doctrine 
is  called  the  transmigration  of  souls.  Of  course 
a  man  who  sincerely  believed  in  it,  would  be 
unwilling  to  destroy  an  animal,  lest  its  body 
should  contain  the  soul  of  some  deceased  friend. 
The  Brahmin  Bull,  on  account  of  some  tradi- 
tions in  their  religion,  is  held  peculiarly  sacred. 
While  we  thank  our  Heavenly  Father  for  the 
14 
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GIANT    FLOWER. 


truth  that  has  been  revealed  to  us  in  his  Holy 
Word,  we  should  be  careful  not  to  indulge  a 
contempt  for  those  who  humbly  and  conscien- 
tiously follow  the  glimmerings  of  light  which 
they  are  capable  of  perceiving.  The  ignorant 
man,  who  does  as  well  as  he  knows  how,  is  far 
superior  to  the  learned  man,  who  knows  his  duty 
and  is  unwilling  to  perform  it. 


GIANT  FLOWER. 

In  1818,  Dr  Arnold  discovered,  in  the  island 
of  Sumatra,  a  flower,  the  circumference  of  which, 
when  fully  expanded,  was  nine  feet ;  its  necta- 
rium  was  calculated  to  hold  nine  pints  ;  the 
pistils  were  as  large  as  cows'  horns;  and  the 
weight  of  the  blossom  was  supposed  to  be  fifteen 
•pounds. 
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ANN  WHITE. 

[A  long  time  ago  there  was  a  story  in  the  Miscellany  about  Ann 
White,  and  her  friendship  tor  a  poor  little  orphan  named  Mary  May, 
who  lived  with  an  aged  grandmother,  and  was  one  of  the  best  girls  in 
the  world.  I  will  now  tell  you  some  more  about  these  children  and 
their  neighbors.] 

There  was  to  be  an  examination  at  school ; 
and  although  Ann  White  and  Mary  May  arrived 
at  an  early  hour,  they  found  a  great  many  girls 
assembled  under  the  Button-ball  trees,  which 
shaded  the  front  of  the  school-house. 

"  Oh,  here  comes  Ann  White,  and  Little 
Checked  Apron  along  with  her  !"  exclaimed 
Jane  Cross,  a  pert  looking  girl,  about  eleven 
years  old,  dressed  in  a  fashionable  frock,  loaded 
with  trimmings  ;  "I  think  it  is  a  shame  for  such 
a  shabby  creature  to  come  to  our  school ;  and 
there  is  Ann  White  —  she  don't  look  much 
better." 

As  the  proud  girl  said  this,  she  eyed  Ann's 
neat  gingham  dress  with  great  contempt,  and 
then  glanced  at  her  own  finery  with  evident 
satisfaction,  as  she  paraded  backward  and  for- 
ward before  the  scholars,  who  were  seated  on  a 
bench  under  the  trees. 

Ann  and  Mary  passed  quietly  by,  and  hung 
their  bonnets  on  the  nails  where  they  belonged, 
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"  I  wonder  who  will  have  the  prize  for  unex- 
ceptionable conduct,"  said  one  little  girl. 

"  You  need  not  wonder  much  about  it,"  replied 
another ;  "  for  I  am  sure  Mary  May  will  get  it ; 
and  I  shall  be  glad  if  she  does.  Now  should  n't 
you  like  to  have  it,  Jane  Cross?"  continued  the 
same  little  girl,  in  rather  a  provoking  tone, —  | 
"  such  a  beautiful  curled-maple  work-box.  It 
looks  just  fit  for  a  lady  to  use.  If  you  did  not 
want  it  for  a  work-box,  it  would  do  grandly  for 
your  jewels  and  beads." 

*■*  I  would  n't  give  one  cent  to  have  the  box," 
replied  Jane ;  "  I  have  enough  such  things  at 
home.  But  I  think  Mr  Green  will  be  very  foolish 
to  give  it  to  Mary  May.  What  can  she  do  with 
it  1  She  has  nothing  but  brown  thread  and  a, 
brass  thimble  to  put  in  it." 

Ann  and  Mary  had  just  taken  their  seats  by 
the  side  of  their  companions,  and  they  heard  the 
latter  part  of  this  rude  speech.  Mary  blushed, 
but  said  nothing.; 

Jane.  Cross  felt  particularly  ill-natured,  because 
she  thought  the  scholars  did  not  sufficiently  ad- 
mire her  new  dress.  Turning  to  Ann,  she  said, 
very  abruptly,  "  Ann  White,  why  don't  you  buy 
a  pair  of  blue  mits  1     They  are  all  the  fashion." 
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Ann  quietly  replied,  that  her  mother  thought 
it  very  'foolish  for  little  girls  to  talk  or  think 
about  fashions. 

"  Everybody  says  your  mother  is  a  stingy 
creature,"   retorted  Jane. 

Ann's  face  became  as  red  as  scarlet,  and  the 
tears  started.  But  the  timid,  gentle  Mary  May 
suddenly  sprung  up,  and  fixing  her  mild  blue 
eyes  earnestly  on  the  speaker,  said,  in  a  low 
but  firm  tone,  "  Jane  Cross,  you  know  that  is 
not  true." 

"  And  pray,  Miss  Malapert,  what  is  that  to 
you  V  replied  the  angry  girl :  "  but  it  is  all 
true ;  and  I  can  prove  it.  It  was  only  a  fort- 
night since,  that  the  widow  Chase  came  to  our 
house,  in  great  distress.  Her  husband  died  last 
winter,  and  she  has  four  children  —  one  of  them 
a  little  baby.  My  mother  advised  her  to  go 
to  Mrs  White  ;  but  she  shook  her  head,  and 
answered,  c  Mrs  White  has  not  your  tender  feel- 
ings, ma'am.  She  will  not  even  give  my  poor 
children  a  bit  of  bread.'  My  mother  pitied  her 
so  much,  that  she  hunted  up  stairs  and  down 
stairs  for  all  the  clothes  she  could  spare.  I 
myself  gave  the  oldest  girl  my  green  batiste 
frock,  which  was  as  good  as  new,  only  it  was 
14* 
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spoiled  in  making.  Besides,  Mrs  White  "ustingy 
about  other  things,"  continued  Jane,  afttt  paus- 
ing to  take  breath  ;  "  what  an  old  dowdy  bonnet 
she  wears  —  and  she  is  always  saying  she  cannot 
afford  this,  and  she  cannot  afford  that.  It  is  all 
downright  meanness  ;  for  I  have  often  heard  my 
mother  say  she  had  money  enough." 

"Oh,  Jane!"  interrupted  Mary  May,  "have 
you  forgotten  the  text  you  heard  last  Sunday  % 
'  Be  not  rash  with  thy  mouth.5  " 

"  I  declare  you  are  just  like  Deacon  Wil- 
liams," replied  Jane  Cross.  "  When  you  open 
your  mouth,  the  texts  come  out,  pop  —  pop  — 
pop  —  like  corn  when  it  is  parching." 

She  laughed  loud  at  this  foolish  and  irreverent 
speech ;  but,  to  the  credit  of  the  whole  school, 
no-  one  joined  in  her  laugh-  Irritated  at  this, 
she  began  again.  "  I  don't  see  what  right  you 
have  to  meddle  with  what  don't  concern  you, 
Mary  May." 

The  orphan  meekly  replied,  "  I  know  it  is  not 
right  to  meddle  with  strife  ;  but  I  could  not  help 
speaking  ;  for  I  thought  if  you  only  knew  how 
kind  Mrs  White  has  been  to  my  poor  grand- 
mother, and  to  me  —  she  pays  for  my  school- 
ing—  and"  — 
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The  tears  came  fast  into  the  little  girl's  eyes, 
and  she  could  not  say  a  word  more.  Turning 
towards  Ann,  she  whispered,  "  Let  us  go  and 
walk  by  the  pond." 

The  first  words  Ann  uttered  were,  "  Did  you 
ever  see  such  a  spiteful  creature  ?  How  I  do 
hate  the  sight  of  her." 

"  But  you  have  forgotten  that  beautiful  little 
story  we  read  the  other  evening  — '  Forget  and 
Forgive,' "  replied  Mary  :  "  it  will  do  us  no 
good  to  read  such  stories,  unless  we  remember 
to  make  use  of  them." 

"  I  remember  the  story  very  well,"  said  Ann  ; 
"  but  I  don't  believe  Maurice  would  have  said? 
*  forget  and  forgive,'  so  easily,  to  anybody  who 
made  fun  of  his  mother." 

"  I  was  once  very  angry  with  Jane  Cross 
myself,"  answered  Mary  ;  "  for  she  struck  me 
without  provocation  ;  and  for  a  little  while  I 
thought  I  could  never  forgive  her  ;  but  I  knew 
all  the  time  that  it  was  very  wicked  to  indulge 
such  feelings.  When  I  went  home  from  school, 
I  did  not  like  to  tell  grandmother  j  for  I  thought 
it  would  only  make  her  unhappy.  I  went  about 
my  work  very  sorrowfully ;  and  when  it  was 
done,  I  thought  I  would  read   a  chapter   in  the 
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Bible.  I  opened  the  book,  and  the  very  first 
words  I  saw  were,  '  Fret  not  thyself  because  of 
evil  doers.'  You  cannot  think  what  strength 
those  words  gave  me  !  When  I  went  to  bed,  I 
prayed  for  God's  assistance  ;  and  before  I  fell 
asleep,  my  heart  was  peaceful  —  I  am  sure  I 
would  have  done  a  kindness  to  Jane  Cross  as 
readily  as  I  would  to  anybody  in  the  world." 

This  conversation  softened  Ann's  resentment ; 
and  the  little  girls  returned  to  the  school-house 
in  a  very  happy  humor. 

After  the  examination  was  over,  Mr  Greer* 
placed  the  prizes  on  his  desk.  All  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  them,  and  many  a  little  heart  went 
pit-a-pat.  There  was  profound  silence,  until  the* 
teacher  said,  "  Mary  May,  please  to  come  for- 
ward." 

The  bashful  child  moved  toward  the  desk, 
and  as  she  stood  before  her  instructer,  in  the 
presence  of  so  many  people,  her  face,  neck,  and 
arms,  were  crimson  with  blushes.  She  trembled 
from  head  to  foot,  as  Mr  Green  addressed  her. 

"  Mary,  your  conduct. has  been  unexception- 
able in  this  school,  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
extends.  If  any  of  your  young  companions 
know  any  reason  why  you  should  not  receive 
the  prize,  f  wish  them  to  hold  up  their  hands." 
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Not  a  hand  was  raised  ;  and  Mary  returned  to 
her  seat  greeted  by  so  many  smiles  from  her 
school-mates,  that  her  affectionate  heart  was  full 
to  overflowing,  and  she  hastily  brushed  away  the 
tears,  that  began  to  trickle  down  her  cheeks. 

The  moment  Ann  returned  home  that  day, 
she  clapped  her  hands,  and  exclaimed,  "  Mother, 
Mary  got  the  prize !  Mary  got  the  prize  !" 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Mrs  White  ; 
"  and  you  —  I  hope  you  deserved  one,  likewise?" 

"  Yes,  mother,  Mr  Green  said  I  did.  Here  it 
is  —  a  silver  pencil  case,  with  a  nice  pencil  in  it. 
But  I  am  so  glad  for  Mary  May  —  if  it  were  only 
to  vex  that  proud  Jane  Cross." 

"  My  daughter,"  replied  Mrs  White,  very  seri- 
ously, "  it  grieves  me  to-  hear  you  utter  such  a* 
sentiment." 

"  But,  mother,  you  would  not  wonder,  if  you" 
only  knew  how  she  acted,"  said  Ann  ;  and  then 
she  related  the  occurrences  of  the  morning. 

When  she  had  finished  her  story,  her  mother 
very  quietly  answered,  "  And  so,  Ann,  you  can- 
not hear  your  mother  called  mean,  without 
indulging  angry  feelings'?  Yet  of  what  possible- 
consequence  can  Jane  Cross's  opinion  be  to  you,, 
or  to  me  V 
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"  But  it  is  very  provoking,"  replied  Ann,  "  to: 
have  such  lies  told  about  you  —  to  have  it  said 
that  you  would  not  give  a  poor  child  a  piece  of 
bread." 

"  You  must  not  be  shocked,"  said  Mrs  White, 
"  if  I  tell  you  that  this  charge  is  perfectly  true. 
Instead'  of  teaching  her  children  to  be  indus- 
trious, Mrs  Chase  encourages  them  to  run  wild 
about  the  country,  forming  all  manner  of  evil 
habits.  Last  spring  her  eldest  girl,  Peggy,'  came 
here  with  a  lamentable  story  that  her  mother  was 
ill,  and  the  children  suffering  for  food.  I  gave 
her  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  jug  of  milk  ;  and  I 
thought  as  I  put  them  in  her  hands,  that  she 
looked  disappointed  at  such  plain  fare.  The 
next  morning,  when  John  was  hunting  for  hens' 
eggs,  he  found  the  bread  in  a  blackberry  bush. 
The  jug  I  never  saw  again,  until  a  week  or  two 
since,  when  Peggy  presented  herself  with  the 
jug  in  one  hand,  and  a  basket  in  the  other,  and 
begged  for  provisions.  I  declined  giving  her 
anything,  and  earnestly  advised  her  to  try  to 
earn  an  honest  living.  If  others  would  do  the 
same,  this  miserable  family  would  soon  be  com- 
pelled to  exert  themselves,  and  the  children 
might  possibly  become  useful   members  of  soci- 
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ety.  In  my  opinion  it  is  very  wrong  to  give  to 
such  people,  merely  from  the  fear  of  being  called 
stingy,  or  because  we  are  too  indolent  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  their  distress.  With  the 
means  given  us  by  Divine  Providence  we  are 
bound  to  do  the  greatest  amount  of  good  to 
others  that  we  possibly  can.  And  now,  my 
dear,  are  you  satisfied  that  we  do  our  neighbor  a 
real  injury,  when  we  thoughtlessly  support  him 
in  idleness  and  vice  ?" 

"  Yes,  mother,  I  see  that  this  is  not  right," 
replied  Ann,  in  an  absent  tone.  Then  bright- 
ening up,  after  a  moment's  silence^  she  added, 
"  But  there  is  one  thing  I  do  want  you  to  do  — 
I  wish  you  would  buy  a  new  bonnet." 

"  A  new  bonnet !  Why,  I  never  before  heard 
you  find  any  fault  with  my  bonnet.  You  know 
your  father  likes  it,  because  it  is  perfectly  neat, 
and  not  so  unfashionable  as  to  attract  attention. 
When  you  heard  him  make  this  observation,  you 
did  not  find  any  fault  with  my  bonnet." 

"No,  mamma,  I  did  not  think  or  care  any- 
thing about  it  then." 

"  I  think  I  can  conjecture  the  difficulty," 
replied  Mrs  White ;  "  I  apprehend  my  dress 
does  not  suit  the  fancy  of  Miss  Jane  Cross." 
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Ann  laughed,  and  said  she  did  not  mean  to 
be  quite  so  silly  as  that;  but  she  did  herself 
really  begin  to  think  her  mother's  bonnet  looked 
rather  dowdyish. 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs  White,  "  suppose  I  should 
buy  one  fashionable  enough  to  suit  you  and 
Jane,  what  do  you  think  old  Miss  Turner,  who 
sits  in  the  pew  next  to  ours,  would  say  1  She 
would  no  doubt  think  it  formed  a  very  ridiculous 
contrast  to  the  usual  plainness  of  my  dress. 
Such  observations  would  not  please  you  any 
better  than  Jane's  did  this  morning.  Ah,  my 
daughter,  there  is  no  slavery  so  irksome,  as  that 
which  people  bring  upon  themselves,  when  they 
have  no  other  criterion  for  right  and  wrong  than 
the  opinion  of  others.  We  must  trust  to  our 
own  fixed  principles  to  guide  us,  even  in  the 
most  trifling  things  ;  and  we  must  not  forget  that 
the  power  of  seeing  what  is  right,  and  of  being 
guided  by  it,  is  the  perpetual  gift  of  God.  In 
this  instance,  it  would  be  wrong  for  me  to  com- 
ply with  your  wish,  even  if  I  were  disposed  to 
do  so,  I  cannot  afford  it." 

"  I  am  sure  I  saw   a  great  deal  of  money  in 
your  little  trunk,  the  other  day,"  rejoined  Ann. 

"  It  is  very  true  that  you  saw  ten  silver  dollars 
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there,  my  child  ;  and  if  you  are  very  desirous  of 
knowing  why  I  do  not  consider  them  mine,  I 
will  confide  to  you  a  secret  known  only  to  your 
father  and  myself.     I  think  I  can  trust  you  V1 

With  a  very  affectionate  look,  Ann  answered, 
"  I  hope  so,  dear  mother." 

"  Several  years  ago,"  observed  Mrs  White, 
"  I  had  a  legacy  left  me  by  a  relation,  which 
your  father  insisted  should  be  put  at  interest  for 
my  own  particular  use.  I  found  the  interest  suf- 
ficient for  my  clothing,  after  one  third  of  it  was 
deducted  for  the  poor.  Last  winter  I  had  unu- 
sual demands  from  widows,  orphans,  and  in- 
valids ;  and  I  was  compelled  to  spend  every 
cent  of  my  poor  fund.  I  have  now  only  ten 
dollars  of  my  own  money  left ;  and  I  am  unwil- 
ling to  spend  these  until  my  next  payment  of 
interest  becomes  due,  lest  some  case  of  severe 
distress  should  occur,  and  find  me  penniless." 

Ann  acknowledged  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
spend  this  money  for  a  superfluous  bonnet ;  and 
then  ran  to  assist  her  mother  in  preparing  for 
dinner. 

As  there   was  no  school   the  next   day,  Mrs 
White  asked    Ann   to   accompany   her  to   Pine 
Hill,  where  she  was  going  to  get  Rachel  Frost 
15 
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to  do  some  spinning  for  her.  The  little  girl  was 
always  glad  to  walk  with  her  mother  ;  and  she 
ran  skipping  and  jumping  up  stairs  to  get  her 
bonnet  and  shawl. 

"lama  better  girl  than  I  used  to  be  ;  am  I 
not,  mother  ?"  said  she  ;  "  now,  thank  fortune, 
I  know  where  all  my  things  are." 

"  You  had  better  thank  the  fairy,  Order," 
replied  her  mother,  smiling. 

They  were  soon  equipped,  and  on  their  way  — 
Ann  with  a  basket  on  her  arm,  in  which  to  put 
all  the  wild  flowers  she  might  gather.  They 
first  ascended  a  woody  hill,  that  sheltered  the 
house  from  the  cold  north  wind ;  and  then  pur- 
sued their  way  down  a  narrow  path  on  the 
other  side.  Ann  discovered  some  flowers  in  the 
distance,  and  begged  her  mother  to  walk  slowly, 
while  she  ran  to  gather  them.  She  was  soon  at 
her  side  again,  loaded  with  branches  of  wild 
honeysuckle. 

"  Why,  my  dear,  you  look  like  a  lady  in  her 
bower !"  exclaimed  Mrs  White ;  "  what  made 
you  get  such  a  load  ?" 

"  They  looked  so  very  beautiful,"  replied  Ann, 
"  that  I  could  not  bear  to  have  them  wasted  in 
that  spot,  where  ten  chances  to  one  nobody 
would  see  them." 
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"  To  be  seen  and  admired  is  not  what  things 
are  made  for,  my  little  daughter,"  said  Mrs 
White;  "  do  you  really  think  they  would  have 
been  wasted,  if  you  had  suffered  them  to  re- 
main?" 

"  What  good  could  they  have  done?"  inquired 
Ann. 

"  You  forget  that  our  honey  is  made  from 
flowers,"  replied  her  mother. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  did  forget  that,"  rejoined  the 
little  girl;  "  but,  when  the  honey  is  all  taken 
out,  what  are  they  good  for  then  ?" 

"  They  may  then  feed  innumerable  insects, 
which  all  have  a  use  in  creation,  whether  we 
understand  it  or  not,"  replied  her  mother ;  "  I 
recollect  once  reading  of  a  gentleman,  who  as 
he  sat  at  his  window  in  summer,  observed  some- 
beautiful  insects  alight  upon  a  strawberry  plant. 
They  were  so  very  splendid,  that  he  thought  he 
would  describe  them  m  a  book.  The  next  day, 
a  different  kind  appeared,  and  he  described 
them  too.  In  the  course  of  three  weeks,  he 
counted  more  than  thirty  different  sorts  of 
winged  insects,  on  his  strawberry  plant.  At 
last,  they  came  in  such  numbers  that  he  gave  up 
writing   descriptions   of  them.     He   said   some 
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appeared  to  come  for  food ;  some  to  deposit  their 
eggs  ;  some  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  sun  ; 
and  some  with  their  gay  dresses,  spotted,  striped, 
and  shaded  like  the  rainbow,  might  be  imagined 
to  come  on  parties  of  pleasure.  Some  looked  as 
if  they  wore  turbans ;  and  others  wore  head-gear 
resembling  a  sugar-loaf." 

"  Who  knows  but  these  honeysuckle  branches 
had  as  many  happy  visiters  ?"  said  Ann,  thought- 
fully ;  "  but  mamma,  are  they  of  any  use  after 
the  blossoms  are  gone,  and  the  leaves  withered  1" 

"  The  flowers,  my  dear,  are  changed  into 
seeds,  which  scattered  over  the  ground  will  in 
time  produce  fresh  plants.  The  dried  leaves, 
stems,  and  branches  serve  to  enrich  the  soil. 
Nothing  made  by  God  is  wasted  —  not  even  a 
grain  of  sand,  or  a  drop  of  water." 

"  Not.  even  a  drop  of  water!"  exclaimed  the 
child ;  "  how  can  that  be,  when  so  much  dirty 
water  is  thrown  away  at  our  house  every  day  V 

"But  the  water  is  not  lost,  my  dear  Ann," 
said  Mrs  White  ;  "  In  the  first  place  it  has  per- 
formed a  use  in  cleansing  that  to  which  it  is 
applied.  When  thrown  away,  it  moistens  the 
earth,  from  which  it  rises  in  pure  vapor,  on  a . 
warm   sunny   day.      Vapor    forms   clouds,    and 
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from  clouds  we  have  refreshing  showers  ;  £nd 
these  drops  of  rain  sink  into  the  ground  to  nour- 
ish vegetables.  Some  unite  with  other  drops, 
and  trickling  down  the  crevices  of  rocks,  form 
rivulets,  which  perhaps  pass  off  in  streams  and 
rivers,  and  finally  reach  the  ocean,  from  whence 
they  again  rise  in  vapor.  Water  may  continually 
change  its  forms.  It  may  be  rain,  or  a  flake  of 
snow,  or  a  hail-stone,  or  a  dew-drop  ;  but  in  all 
its  changes,  it  loses  nothing." 

"  How  wonderful  is  all  this  I"  exclaimed  Ann  ; 
and  she  pondered  much,  as  she  walked  on,  with 
her  flowery  umbrella  over  her  head.  After  a 
short  silence,  she  turned  round  with  great  quick- 
ness, and  said,  "  Mother,  I  have  just  thought 
that  I  will  write  the  Adventures  of  a  Drop  of 
Water,  for  my  next  piece  of  composition.  Jane 
Tufts  has  been  writing  the  Adventures  of  a 
Radish ;  and  Eliza  Downs,  the  Adventures  of  a 
Needle  ;  but  I  think  my  subject  is  the  best ;  for 
if  a  drop  of  water  could  only  hold  together  long 
enough,  it  must  meet  with  a  great  many  strange 
adventures." 

"  It  undoubtedly  would,"   replied  her  mother ; 
"  but  it  will  require  some  knowledge,  and  some 
thought,  to  write  its  adventures  well.      I  hope 
15* 
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yoir  will  soon  be  able  to  study  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, from  which  you  will  learn  a  great  deal  about 
the  wonders,  of  nature.  —  You  had  better  break 
off  some  of  these  great  branches ;  it  is  rather 
inconvenient  to  be  in  company  with  such  a  walk- 
ing flower-garden." 

Ann  readily  stopped  ;  and  after  putting  some 
of  the  freshest  flowers  into  her  basket,  she  left 
the  others,  saying,  "  Now  the  beautiful  insects 
may  come  and  ke,ep  dancing-school  among  them, 
if  they  will."     * 

Having  passed  a  pretty  little  brook,  by  means 
of  stepping-stones,  they  pursued  their  way  through 
a  shady  lane,  that  brought  them  into  a  small 
pine  wood.  They  soon  heard  the  voices  of 
children  in  high  dispute,  exclaiming,  "  You 
sha'n't  have  the  whole  !"  "  I  say  I  will  have 
some  !"  And  then  a  voice  louder  than  the  rest 
said,  "  Mammy  told  me  I  might  have  it  ;  and  if 
you  don't  get  down  I'll  box  your  ears." 

At  this  moment  Mrs  White  and  her  daughter, 
by  a  sudden  turn  in  the  path,  came  within  sight 
of  the  group.  Peggy  Chase  was  standing  tiptoe 
on  a  fence,  with  one  hand  lifted  above  her  head, 
grasping  a  large  piece  of  custard  pie.  She  was 
dressed  in  the  identical  green  batiste  frock,  given 
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her  by  Jane  Cross.  But,  alas !  except  where  the 
grease  spots  shone  in  shameful  lustre,  it  now 
very  much  resembled  a  faded  autumn  leaf ;  and 
the  ample  folds  were  hanging  in  tattered  festoons 
and  streamers.  The  squabble  was  so  earnest 
that  the  children  did  not  see  Mrs  White  and 
Ann.  Peggy  was  holding  the  pie  in  one  hand, 
and  with  the  other  furiously  beating  off  her 
younger  brother  and  sister,  who  were  tugging  at 
her  frock  and  screaming  in  the  most  violent 
manner.  One  little  fellow,  about  four  years  old, 
stood  a  few  steps  from  them,  the  very  picture  of 
rage.  He  had  a  stone  in  his  hand,  which  he 
was  just  about  throwing  at  Peggy.  Mrs  White 
took  hold  of  his  arm,  saying,  "  Perhaps  you 
would  have  killed  your  own  sister,  if  I  had  al- 
lowed you  to  throw  this  stone."  They  were  all 
now  as  still  as  mice  ;  and  Peggy  looked  very 
much  ashamed.  "  Is  it  possible,"  said  Mrs 
White,  "  that  such  a  great  girl  as  you  are,  can 
quarrel  with  your  little  brothers  and  sisters  about 
a  piece  of  pie  ?" 

"  Mammy  gave  it  to  me,"  muttered  Peggy, 
"  But   your  share  will  taste  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter, if  you  divide   the  pie  equally,"  replied  Mrs 
White :  "  Surely  there  is  no  comfort  in  devour- 
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ing  things  in  such  a  selfish  way.  Take  my 
advice,  Peggy  ;  send  your  brother  for  a  knife, 
sit  down  under  this  beautiful  tree,  and  give  them 
all  a  share."  All  this  time  the  idle  little  vaga- 
bond had  been  pouting  and  swelling,  partly  with 
shame  and  partly  with  anger.  She  now  threw 
the  pie  down  upon  the  ground  with  such  force 
that  it  broke  into  a  hundred  pieces  —  saying, 
in  a  sulky  tone,  "  There,  take  it,  you  greedy 
things." 

Mrs  White  left  the  poor  children  to  scramble 
for  the  fragments ;  and  disgusted  with  the  pain- 
ful scene,  she  and  her  little  daughter  silently 
went  their  way.  An  opening  among  the  trees 
soon  brought  them  in  full  view  of  Mrs  Chase's 
house.  The  first  object  they  saw  was  an  infant 
crawling  away  under  the  bushes  —  its  face  the 
very  image  of  terror.  Ann  instantly  discovered 
why  the  little  thing  was  so  much  frightened.  A 
large  hog,  that  had  strayed  from  one  of  the 
neighboring  farms,  was  busily  engaged  in  rooting 
among  a  basket  of  provisions. 

Mrs  White  took  the  forsaken  little  child  in  her 
arms,  saying,  "Poor  babe  !  It  is  well  that  your 
Heavenly  Father  watches  over  you  better  than 
your  earthly  parent." — It  was  necessary  to  guard 
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their  clothes  as  they  entered  the  miserable  dwell- 
ing. It  appeared  that  there  had  been  a  recent 
attempt  at  washing  ;  for  «a  tub  stood  on  the  door- 
step, partly  filled  with  half-washed  clothes ;  and 
another  tub  was  tipped  up,  having  deposited  a 
puddle  of  dirty  suds  in  front  of  the  house.  All 
around  were  scattered  old  pails,  baskets,  iron 
pots,  bones,  rags,  and  broken  crockery. 

"  This  is  truly  deplorable,"  said  Mrs  White, 
as  she  gently  placed  the  child  on  a  bench,  and 
glanced  round  the  room.  In  one  corner,  in  a 
dirty  bed,  lay  the  mother  of  this  unfortunate 
family,  in  a  deep  sleep,  produced  by  intoxication. 
The  western  sun  shone  full  upon  her  red  and 
swollen  countenance.  It  was  indeed  an  awful 
sight !  On  a  table  near  by  stood  dirty  dishes, 
with  fragments  of  meat,  butter,  cheese,  and 
onions  sliced  in  vinegar,  all  huddled  together  in 
one  odious  mass,  over  which  a  multitude,  of  flies 
were  swarming.  Under  the  table  a  hungry  cat 
was  clawing  %  mutton  bone. 

The  whole  scene  was  so  painful  to  a  compas- 
sionate heart,  that  Mrs  White  and  Ann  stood  for 
a  moment  in  silence.  The  judicious  mother 
took  her  little  girl's  hand,  and  said,  "  Let  this 
teach  you  a  good  lesson,  my   child.     Here  you 
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see  the  miserable  effects  of  idleness  and  vice. 
When  Mrs  Chase  was  a  young  girl,  I  remember 
that  she  cared  more  about  having  a  gay  ribbon, 
than  tidy  shoes  and  stockings  ;  and  she  wag 
much  more  fond  of  visiting  in  the  village,  than 
of  attending  to  her  duties  at  home.  She  married 
an  honest,  industrious  young  man,  who  was 
foolish  enough  to  think  that  an  idle,  flaunting 
girl  would  become  steady,  when  married  to  a  man 
she  professed  to  love  very  much.  But  such  self- 
ish characters  are  never  capable  of  deep  affec- 
tion. As  the  girl  had  been,  so  was  the  wife  ;  and 
under  such  management  everything,  of  course, 
went  wrong.  Thomas  Chase  was  at  last  com- 
pletely discouraged.  He  was  heard  to  say,  '  My 
hard  earned  wages  are  of  no  use ;  for  my  wife 
throws  out  of  the  window  faster  than  I  can  bring 
in  at  the  door.'  He  no  longer  went  to  his  work 
at  early  sunrise,  nor  returned  at  night  with  a 
basket  of  provisions  for  his  family.  He  now 
loitered  about  taverns ;  and  I  so/netimes  met 
him  with  tattered  elbows,  a  ragged  hat,  and  a  loaf 
of  bread,  with  a  few  dried  herring's  under  his 
arm.  He  died  of  grief,  and  shame ;  and  his 
poor  children  are  likely  to  become  worthless  vag- 
abonds." 
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They  were  here  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  Peggy,  who  came  kicking  an  empty  basket 
before  her.  Having  charged  her  to  take  care  of 
the  little  one,  Mrs  White  and  Ann  were  glad  to 
exchange  the  impure  air  of  the  room  for  the 
healthy  fragrance  of  the  pine  woods. 

When  they  had  ascended  and  descended 
another  hill,  they  came  to  the  house  of  Rachel 
Frost.  She  was  a  widow,  with  four  children  ; 
and  she  too  was  poor.  But  Rachel  was  neat, 
capable,  and  industrious ;  and  to  such  people 
poverty  is  no  evil. 

When  Mrs  White  entered,  Rachel  was  busy 
at  her  spinning-wheel  ;  Hannah  was  ironing  at 
the  table  ;  Mary  was  putting  on  the  tea-kettle  ; 
and  little  Debby,  the  youngest  of  the  group,  was 
sitting  on  a  bench,  knitting  very  industriously. 
Everything  about  the  room  looked  clean  and 
comfortable  ;  and  the  busy  children  had  a  most 
cheerful  and  contented  look. 

Rachel  Frost  was  a  great  talker  ;  and  being 
an  old-fashioned  person,  without  much  educa- 
tion, she  did  not  always  speak  correctly  ;  but 
those  who  knew  her  kind  and  honest  heart, 
never  thought  of  minding  this  peculiarity. 

When  Mrs  White  was  seated,   she  observed 
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that  little  Debby  appeared  to  be  quite  well  again. 
"  Yes,  ma'am,  she  is  picking  up  her  crumbs 
quite  fast,"  replied  Rachel;  "  and  I  believe  we 
may  thank  you  for  it.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
nice  jellies  you  sent  us,  I  believe  she  would  have 
died ;  for  she  has  always  been  a  dreadful  bad 
child  about  taking  'pothecaries'  stuff;  but  I  could 
always  coax  her  with  the  jelly.  Debby,  why 
don't  you  get  up  and  thank  the  lady  1"  The  lit-  I 
tie  girl  dropped  her  knitting,  jumped  up,  and 
made  a  courtesy,  without  daring  to  look  up. 

"  Do  you  go  to  school  now,  Debby  1"  said  Mrs 
White. 

Rachel,  who  always  spoke  for  her  whole  family, 
answered,  "  No,  ma'am;  she  has  not  been  yet. 
Last  Sunday,  she  begged  so  hard,  that  I  let  her 
go  to  Sunday  school.  Mary  May  is  her  teacher, 
you  know,  ma'am.  I  believe  our  Debby  would 
go  through  fire  and  water  to  see  Mary  May."s 

"  Mary  has  an  excellent  faculty  for  teaching 
young  children,"  replied  Mrs  White  ;  "  I  am  glad 
Debby  is  so  fond  of  her,  for  she  is  an  excellent 
little  girl." 

"  That }s  what  she  is,"  rejoined  the  talkative 
Rachel  ;  "I  told  Miss  Russell  that  there  was  n't 
a  gal  anywhere  that  had  prettier  ways  with  her. 
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I'll  tell  you  how  I  come  to  say  so.     You  know,  I 
suppose,  that  I've  done  all  the  washing  for  Gen- 
eral Russell's  family  ever  since  they  moved  into 
the  place  ;  and  I  suppose  you  know   how  very 
curious  Miss  Russell  is  about  flowers.     She  axed 
me  to  bring  her  all  the  wild  flowers  I  could  find. 
About  a  month   ago,  as  I  was  digging  some  for 
her  behind  the  school-house,  I  heard  the  voices 
of  children   along  the  road.     The  weather  was 
warm,  and  most  of  the  gals  were  swinging  their 
bunnets  in   their  hands  ;  but  Mary  May's  was 
tied  under  her  chin,  and  just  thrown  back  a  lit- 
tle.    The  scholars  seemed  to  be  strolling  along 
quite  good-natured  ;  all  but  that  proud  imp,  Jane 
Cross.     I  just  took  a  look  at  them,  and  along  the 
road,  and  I  saw  the  General's  shay,  with  a  coU 
ored  man  driving  it,  coming  down  rocky  hill ; 
and  the  General  himself  was  on  horseback  can- 
terinor  along  before.     But  this  was  no  business  of 
mine,  and  so  I  went  to  digging  again.     In  less 
than  a  minute,  I  heard  Jane  Cross  say,  in  a  voice 
as  sharp  as  old  vinegar,  '  Mary  May,  I  wish  you 
would  walk  either  behind  or  before  me.      I  don't 
want  you  always  tagging  along-side  of  me.     Why 
don't  you   move  quick,  when  I  tell  you  V      My 
temper    began   to   rise  ;  and    I   tell    you   what, 
16 
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ma'am,  I  was  over  the  wall  in  less  than  no  time ; 
and  I  guess  I  give  Miss  Jane  as  sound  a  talking 
as  she  ever  had  in  her  life.  In  the  midst  of  it, 
who  should  drive  among  us  but  the  General  on 
horseback,  and  Miss  Russell  and  her  darter  in 
the  shay.  '  What  is  the  matter,  Rachel  V  said 
she.  '  I  am  teaching  this  gal  manners,'  said  I ; 
*  and  I'm  telling  her  that  she  's  not  to  abuse  scho- 
lars because  they  wear  checked  aprons  and  cape 
bunnets.  Mary  May's  little  finger  is  worth  more 
than  her  whole  body.'  " 

Mrs  White  was  here  obliged  to  remind  Rachel 
that  she  had  business  to  transact  with  her,  and 
that  it  was  already  time  for  her  to  be  on  her  way 
home. 

This  was  soon  settled  ;  and  after  exchanging 
kind  farewells  with  the  worthy  family,  Mrs  White 
and  Ann  walked  on  at  a  brisk  pace,  until  they 
arrived  near  old  Mrs  May's  dwelling. 
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The  golden  sun  shines  wide  and  fair, 

Upon  the  waving-  grain, 
That  sprang  up,  nurtured  by  the  dews, 

And  by  the  early  rain. 

The  harvester  looks  forth,  with  joy, 

Upon  the  promised  bread  ; 
But  not  for  him  alone,  we  see 

The  yearly  banquet  spread. 

There  hides,  amid  the  bearded  spires, 

A  shy  and  timorous  guest, 
Which  hangs,  among  the  standing  corn, 

Her  artless  straw-built  nest. 

And  on  the  ripening  husky  grains 
The  little  field-mouse  lives  ;  — 

Call  it  not  theft  — >  the  share  she  takes 
The  Lord  of  Harvest  gives. 

The  grain  is  reap'd — the  sickle's  edge 

Has  miss'd  the  flying  mouse, 
That  now,  beneath  the  kindly  earth, 

Burrows  its  "  wee  bit  house." 

With  grass  and  leaves  the  floor  is  spread, 
And  stored  the  yellow  maize  5 

Scant  gleanings  from  the  full  set  ear, 
Garner'd  for  wintry  days. 

And  when  the  thick  and  heavy  dews 
Shine  o'er  the  stubble  field, 
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And  daily  hard  and  binding  frost 
The  naked  ground  has  sealed,  — - 

Contentment  fills,  in  this  dark  cell, 

The  little  miner's  breast, 
As  when  the  western  breezes  rock'd 

Her  little  hammock  nest. 

And  He,  who  teaches  her  to  build 
Summer  and  winter  home, 

Can  guard  her  through  the  circling  year, 
Whatever  perils  come. 
Boston. 


CONUNDRUMS. 

1.  What  part  of  a  temple  would  Jack  Frost  do  in  the 
best  manner? 

2.  What  letter  of  the  English  alphabet  is  more  than 
a  yard  long  ? 

3.  What   three  English    letters   express   the   French 
name  for  a  very  intoxicating  liquor  ? 

4.  With   what  instrument   did    the  Russians    defeat 
Napoleon's  army  ? 
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THE  DOVE. 

[This  drama  is  made  from  a  German  story  written  by  C.  Schmidt, 
author  of  the  beautiful  stories  about  the  Easter  Eggs,  the  Flower 
Basket,  and  the  Glow-worm.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Germany,  several 
hundred  years  ago.] 

SCENE    FIRST. 

A  beautiful  garden  near  a  fine  old  castle.    Agnes 
sitting  in  an  arbor,  reading  to  her  mother. 

Agnes  [starting  up].  Mother,  mother  !  What 
noise  was  that  1  Ah,  see  that  great  hawk  in  the 
air  ! 

Lady  Falconberg.  Don't  be  frightened,  my 
child.  It  is  probably  some  little  sparrow,  trying 
to  escape  from  the  claws  of  the  vulture.  Let  us 
look  among  the  vines.  Ah,  here  is  a  poor  white 
dove,  almost  terrified  to  death.  How  his  little 
heart  beats ! 

Agnes.  Oh,  what  a  beautiful  creature  !  Let 
me  take  him,  and  quiet  his  fears.  The  dear 
little  thing  trembles  as  if  he  had  an  ague. 

Lady  F.  [looking  earnestly  at  her  daughter]. 
He  is  a  plump  little  pigeon,  and  no  doubt  would 
taste  finely,  roasted. 

Agnes.  Roasted!  Oh,  mamma!  I  would  not 
have  him  killed  for  all  the  world.  His  feathers 
16* 
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are  as  white  as  the  drifted  snow.  Just  observe 
his  delicate  red  feet !  He  looks  up  in  my  face 
with  his  mild,  innocent  eyes,  as  if  he  implored 
me  to  protect  him.  He  came  here  for  safety  ; 
and  it  would  be  very  ungenerous  to  hurt  him. 
Do,  dear  mother,  say  that  I  may  keep  this  little 
dove,  and  feed  him  with  my  own  hands  every 
day  ! 

Lady  F.  You  may  make  the  bird  as  happy 
as  you  can,  my  child.  I  would  not  harm  the 
little  trembler  on  any  account.  I  spoke  of  roast- 
ing him,  merely  to  see  how  it  would  affect  your 
young  heart.  T  could  not  love  you  as  I  do, 
Agnes,  if  you  did  not  always  pity  everything  that 
is  in  trouble. 

Agnes.  And  may  I  have  a  large  green  cage, 
with  a  little  cup  for  crumbs  and  seed,  and 
another  to  hold  water  ?  And  may  I  hang  it 
in  my  own  chamber  1  And  may  I  take  care  of 
him  my  own  self? 

*  Lady  F.     You  may,  my  dear  ;  but  you  must 
remember  not  to  neglect  him: 

Agnes  [caressing  the  bird].  There  is  no 
danger  of  that,  mother.  He  shall  be  a  happy 
dove. 
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SCENE  SECOND. 

The  interior  of  the  castle ;   Count  Falconberg, 
his  lady,  and  Agnes,  seated  at  a  table. 

Lady  F.  And  do  you  think,  papa,  that  you 
have  driven  all  the  robbers  out  of  the  country  ? 

Count  F.  I  hope  so,  my  child.  They  have 
occasioned  a  great  deal  of  misery  among  my 
people.  The  merciless  scoundrels  would  not 
spare  the  widow's  last  cow,  or  the  orphan's  only 
lamb.     I  trust  the  country  is  well  rid  of  them. 

Agnes.  They  are  like  the  vulture  that  chased 
my  poor  dove.  I  wish  you  had  been  at  home, 
papa,  when  Lily-bird  fell  down  in  the  arbor.  It 
was  almost  three  months  ago.  I  declare  I  should 
not  think  it  was  so  long.  Papa,  what  makes  you 
smile  ? 

Lady  F.  I  think  your  papa  smiles  to  hear 
your  tongue  run.  You  are  a  perfect  little  chat- 
terbox, this  evening. 

Agnes.  Well,  mamma,  I  am  so  very  glad  to 
have  papa  with  us  again,  that  I  cannot  keep 
quiet. 

Lady  F.  And  I,  for  the  same  reason,  my 
dear,  cannot  talk  at  all.  When  your  father  went 
out  at  the  head  of  his  troop  to  hunt  that  des- 
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perate  band  of  robbers  through  the  country,  my 
heart  trembled  like  the  dove's,  when  the  hawk 
was  in  the  air  ;  but  I  said  nothing,  because  I 
knew  he  was  engaged  in  his  duty. 

[Count  F.  lays  his  hand  upon  his  wife's  arm, 

and  looks   in   her  face    affectionately ;    Agnes, 

jumping   up,    kisses  first   one  parent,    then   the 

other ;    and  leans   thoughtfully   on  her  father's 

shoulder  for  a  moment.] 

Agnes.  Poor  Lily-bird  !  How  her  little  heart 
did  beat !  Papa,  you  would  be  kind  to  anything 
that  trusted  to  you  for  protection  —  wouldn't 
you  ? 

Count  F.  Certainly  I  would,  my  child,  even 
at  the  peril  of  my  life. 

[  The  servant  opens  the  door,  and  conducts 
into  the  room  a  tall  lady,  and  a  little  girl, 
dressed  in  deep  mourning.'] 

Lady.  God  bless  you,  Count  Falconberg  !  I 
am  the  widow  of  the  brave  Adalric,  who  died  of 
the  wounds  he  .received  in  the  great  battle  of 
last  year.  You  knew  his  bravery  and  his  worth. 
His  dying  words  were  a  charge  to  seek  your 
protection,  when  any  danger  threatened  me.  He 
left  but  a  small  fortune,  for  his  heart  wTas  liberal. 
He  knew  that  he  had'  enemies,  who  would  de- 
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prive  me  of  my  small  inheritance,  if  they  dared. 
His  fears  have  proved  true.  I  am  constantly 
harassed  by  my  powerful  neighbors.  They  cut 
the  hay  from  my  meadows,  seize  my  cattle,  and 
gather  the  fruit  from  my  garden.  I  have  no 
son  ;  little  Emma  is  my  only  child  ;  and  my  few 
faithful  servants  are  unable  to  defend  me.  But 
if  it  were  known  that  you  would  avenge  my 
wrongs,  I  should  be  safe  from  further  encroach- 
ment. 

Count  F.  Madam,  you  have  sought  the  pro- 
tection of  a  soldier  ever  ready  to  assist  the 
oppressed.  Tomorrow,  I  will  make  a  journey  to 
your  estate,  and  signify  to  these  unworthy  men 
what  they  have  to  expect  at  my  hands. 

Lady  F.  And,  madam,  it  will  give  me  great 
pleasure  if  you  and  your  little  daughter  will 
abide  under  my  roof,  until  my  husband  re- 
turns. t 

Widow.  Many  thanks,  lady,  for  all  this  kind- 
ness. I  am  fain  to  accept  it,  as  cordially  as  it 
is  offered.  Forgive  my  tears — 1this  picture 
of  domestic  happiness  is  too  —  too  much  for 
my  poor  heart.  God  preserve  your  noble  hus- 
band ! 
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*   SCENE    THIRD. 

The  chamber  of  Agnes.      The  dove  in  his  cage, 
and  Agnes  and  Emma  looking  at  him. 

Agnes.  Did  you  ever  see  such  beautiful  snow- 
white  feathers  1  That  is  the  reason  I  call  her 
Lily-bird. 

Emma.  I  never  saw  such  a  pretty  creature 
in  my  life.     What  mild,  affectionate  eyes  ! 

Agnes.  Oh,  she  is  affectionate ;  and  she 
knows  a  great  deal  too.  I  leave  the  cage  open 
half  the  time ;  but  she  always  comes  back  to  it. 
She  feeds  out  of  my  hand,  and  perches  on  my 
shoulder,  while  I  am  walking  in  the  garden. 
Mother  says  that  Lily-bird  has  taught  me  a  great 
many  useful  lessons. 

Emma.  But  what  can  a  little  girl  learn  from 
a  bird  1 

Agnes.  Why,  I  am  very  fond  of  sleeping  late 
in  the  morning;  and  my  dove  will  not  allow  it. 
As  soon  as  it  is  light,  she  hops  down  upon  my 
pillow,  and  gives  me  no  peace  till  I  get  up  and 
feed  her.  I  told  mother  that  I  must  fasten  the 
cage  every  night ;  but  mother  said  I  should  be 
more  healthy  and  more  good-natured,  if  I  rose  as 
early  as  the  dove.     One  day,  when  I  was  sewing 
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by  the  open  window,  with  Lily-bird  picking 
crumbs  at  my  side,  she  flew  away  and  lighted 
on  the  top  of  one  of  the  highest  trees  in  the 
park.  I  had  never  seen  her  go  so  far  before  ; 
I  thought  she  would  not  come  back,  and  I  burst 
into  tears.  Mother  advised  me  to  put  my  hand 
out  of  the  window  and  call  her ;  so  I  made  the 
cooing  sound,  that  Lily-bird  knows  so  well,  and 
the  pretty  creature  came  directly  and  lighted  on 
my  hand.  Then  mother  told  me  to  learn  gentle- 
ness and  obedience  from  my  dove.  Another 
time,  when  I  was  watering  the  flowers  in  my 
garden,  Lily-bird  came  to  drink  from  the  basin 
where  the  sparkling  fountain  is  continually  pour- 
ing itself ;  and  it  would  have  made  you  laugh  to 
see  how  carefully  she  stepped  from  one  stone  to 
another,  that  she  might  not  get  any  mud  upon 
her  little  red  feet.  If  mother  sees  me  with  a 
frock  that  is  not  perfectly  clean,  she  often  re- 
minds me  of  my  neat  little  dove. 

Emma  [smiling].  You  would  almost  make 
one  believe  that  Lily-bird  knew  as  much  as  her 
mistress. 

Agnes.  Sometimes  I  think  she  does  —  only 
she  cannot  speak  what  she  knows.  I  wish  you 
could  see  her  fly  to  meet  me  after  I  have  been 
gone  a  few  hours !     She  is  so  glad,  that  she  does 
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everything  but  speak.  Mother  says  these  sweet 
little  creatures  are  emblems  of  innocence,  simpli- 
city and  love  ;  and  this  is  why  the  Bible  tells  us 
to  be  like  doves.  But  there  is  my  mother  and 
your  mother  walking  in  the  garden ;  let  us  run 
and  join  them. 

Emma.  Call  Lily-bird,  that  she  may  come 
and  perch  on  your  shoulder,  while  we  walk 
under  the  trees. 

[  The  little  girls  go  out,  and  the  dove  follows 
them.~\ 

SCENE    FOURTH. 

Lady  Falconberg  and  her  daughter  in  the  Castle 

Hall. 

Agnes.  Oh,  mother,  I  was  very  glad,  and  a 
little  bit  sorry  to  see  papa  come  back,  and  hear 
him  tell  the  lady  of  Hohenburg  that  she  might 
now  live  on  her  estate  in  peace  and  safety.  I 
like  that  lady,  mamma ;  and  I  like  Emma  very, 
very,  very  much.  1  wish  she  would  live  here 
always.     Did  you  ever  see  such  a  good  little  girl  ? 

Lady  F.  She  does  indeed  seem  to  be  a  very 
affectionate,  well-managed  child.  I  am  glad 
you  have  found  such  a  little  friend.  You  must 
not  be  distressed  because  she  leaves  us  tomor- 
row ;  for  her  mother  has  promised  me  that  they 
will  soon  come  and  make  us  a  long  visit. 
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Agnes.  How  grateful  the  lady  of  Hohenburg 
seems  to  be  to  my  papa !  How  kind  be  is  to 
everybody  !    I  wish  I  could  be  just  like  my  father. 

Lady  F.  [smiling,  and  hissing  her].  Then, 
my  love,  you  would  be  just  what  I  most  earnestly 
wish  you  to  be. 

Agnes,  [after  a  moment  of  thoughtful  silence]. 
Mamma,  I  don't  think  Emma  has  half  as  many 
pretty  things  to  play  with  as  I  have.  I  want  to 
give  her  a  parting  present. 

Lady  F.  And  what  do  you  think  she  will 
like  best  1 

Agnes.  •  She  has  said  more  than  a  hundred 
times  that  she  never  saw  anything  half  as  pretty, 
or  as  knowing,  as  Lily-bird,  Sometimes  I  have 
thought  I  would  give  her  the  dove.  She  would 
be  a  very  kind  mistress,  I  know  ;  and  I  should 
see  the  dear,  bird  whenever  I  went  to  Hohenburg, 
or  whenever  Emma  comes  to  Falconberg.  But 
we  live  a  long  way  apart  —  and  I  do  love  Lily- 
bird  so  much,  mother  ? 

Lady  F.  If  you  mean  to  ask  my  advice,  I 
can  only  tell  you  to  follow  the  impulses  of  your 
own  heart. 

Agnes.     Do  you  think  Emma  would  like  my 
gold  cross,  as  well  as  she  would  the  dove  1 
17 
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Lady  F.  The  gold  cross  was  your  father's 
birth-day  present ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  dis- 
respectful  to  him,  to  give  it  away. 

Agnes.  Are  you  willing  I  should  part  with 
my  dove  ? 

Lady  F.     Yes  ;  if  you  are  willing. 

Agnes.     Do  you  think  I  had  better  do  it  ? 

Lady  F.  The  more  we  value  anything,  the 
more  generous  it  is  to  bestow  it  on  another. 

Agnes.  Emma  shall  have  the  dove.  I  sup- 
pose I  shall  cry  a  little  when  Lily-bird  goes ;  but  T 
will  try  not  to  cry  much,  for  that  would  spoil  all. 

SCENE    FIFTH. 

Scene  changes  to  the  Castle  of  Hohenburg.  The 
widow  and  Emma  in  the  field ;  the  latter  hold- 
ing Lily-bird  by  a  long  silken  cord. 

Emma.  Mother,  I  could  have  sat  up  all  last 
night  to  listen  to  those  old  pilgrims.  What  won- 
derful stories  they  told  about  the  Holy  Land  — 
and  how  venerable  they  looked  with  their  long 
brown  robes,  their  hats  covered  with  shells,  and 
leaning  on  a  long,  stout  staff.  I  am  glad  they 
have  gone  to  Castle  Falconberg  :  for  I  am  sure 
Agnes  will  dearly  love  to  hear  their  stories. 
When  do  you  think  Leonardo  will  come  back  1 
Do  you  think  he  will  see  Agnes,  her  own  self  ? 
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Widow.  It  is  a  long  distance  to  Castle  Falcon- 
berg;  and  Leonardo  will  be  so  fatigued,  that  I 
gave  him  leave  to  stay  there  through  the  night,  if 
the  hospitable  Count  so  ordered. 

Emma.  But,  mamma,  there  is  somebody  run- 
ning this  way,  who  looks  very  much  like  him. 
See  !  see  !  it  is  Leonardo  !  Oh,  what  can  have 
happened  1 

[They  hasten  to  the  castle  gate.  Leonardo 
enters,  out  of  breath,  and  extremely  terrified.] 

Leonardo.     Help!  lady  —  help! 

Widow.  For  what  —  for  whom?  Speak  — 
speak  ! 

Leonardo.     The  pilgrims  —  the  pilgrims  ! 

Widow.  Has  anything  happened  to  the  holy 
men  ? 

Leonardo.  They  are  not  holy  men  ;  they  are 
robbers ;  and  they  have  gone  to  murder  Count 
Falconberg. 

Emma  [sobbing'].  Oh,  poor  little  Agnes  ! 
They  will  murder  her  too. 

Widow.  Say  briefly,  Leonardo,  how  do  you 
know  this  1 

Leonardo.  Madam,  you  sent  me  to  guide 
them  over  the  mountains  to  Castle  Falconberg. 
They  did  not  know  that  I  came  from  Italy,  and 
still  remembered  something  of  my  native  tongue, 
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As  soon  as  we  were  in  the  thick  forest,  they 
began  to  speak  in  Italian  ;  and  I  heard  their 
whole  plan.  They  belonged  to  the  band  of  rob- 
bers, which  the  good  Count  thought  he  had 
entirely  destroyed.  They  seek  revenge.  At 
midnight,  six  of  their  comrades  will  be  let  into 
the  castle  by  their  means,  and  the  whole  family 
of  Falconberg  murdered. 

Widow  [turning  very  pale].  Tonight !  and 
the  sun  is  now  setting.  Take  the  swiftest  horse,, 
and  ride  to  the  castle  for  life. 

Leonardo.  The  swiftest  horse  could  not  go  so 
far  before  midnight.  When  the  robbers  sent  me 
back,  they  were  within  sight  of  the  castle ;  and 
it  was  then  early  in  the  morning. 

Widow.  Emma,  call  all  the  domestics  !  quick, 
child  —  quick  !  [Emma  darts  away  like  an  ar- 
row, and  in  a  moment  all  the  family  collect  round 
their  mistress,  and  hear  the  tidings.]  Martin, 
you  have  been  with  your  brave  master  through 
many  scenes  of -danger.  Tell  me,  oh  tell  me, 
how  can  Count  Falconberg  be  saved  1 

Martin.  God  alone  knows,  madam.  It  will 
be  all  over,  before  man  and  horse  could  reach 
there. 

Widow.  Oh,  my  generous  benefactor  !  What 
would  I  give  for  wings  tonight ! 
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Emma  [utters  a  shrill  scream  of  joy].  Wings! 
The  dove  !     The  dove  !     The  dove  ! 

Widow.     What  do  you  mean,  my  child  1 

Emma.  You  told  me  my  dove  would  fly  right 
back  to  Agnes,  if  I  untied  his  string.  A  letter 
round  his  neck  —  a  letter  round  his  neck,  mother  ! 

Widow.     God  be  thanked  for  the  thought ! 

SCENE    SIXTH. 

The    Castle    of  Falconberg.      The  family  con- 
versing after  supper. 

Count  F.  [to  the  servant].  When  the  pilgrims 
have  supped,  show  them  into  the  hall.  I  would 
hear  their  stories  of  the  Holy  Land,  if  the  aged 
men  are  not  too  weary. 

Emma.  Mother,  may  I  sit  up  to  hear  them  ? 
They  have  been  to  Hohenburg  too.  They 
brought  news  of  Lily-bird,  and  Agnes ;  and  I 
want  to  ask  them  all  about  it. 

Lady  F.  Yes,  my  daughter,  since  it  is  an 
extraordinary  occasion,  you  may  sit  up  beyond 
your  usual  hour. 

[A  pecking  noise  is  heard  at  the  window.] 

Agnes.     Ah,    my    dove  !    my    dove !     Please, 

father,    open  the   window,    quick.      [The    bird 

lights    on    her    hand,    and   seems  full   of  joy.] 

What  a  pretty  little  ribbon  there  is  round  her 
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neck  —  and  here  is  a  letter.     See,  papa,  what  is 
written  on  it. 

Count  F.  [takes  the  paper].  It  is  written  on  the 
outside,  "  Read  this  in  haste."  [He  opens  the  let- 
ter, and  the  expression  of  his  countenance  changes.] 

Lady  F.  My  husband !  my  dear  husband  ! 
what  can  have  happened  ?  [He  gives  her  the  letter.] 

Noble  Count,  —  The  pilgrims  that  arrived  at 
your  castle  are  robbers  in  disguise.  Three 
lighted  candles  at  their  window  will  be  a  signal 
for  six  other  robbers  to  enter  by  the  little  garden 
gate,  at  midnight,  to  murder  you  and  your  fam- 
ily. God  grant  that  the  dove  may  arrive  in  sea- 
son to  save  you.         Your  grateful 

Rosalind  of  Hohenburg. 

Lady  F.  [weeping].  This  is  indeed  a  mira- 
cle. The  little  dove  comes  like  a  messenger 
from  heaven. 

Count  F*  Keep  yourself  calm,  my  dear.  Ev- 
erything must  be  managed  with  caution.  You 
and  Agnes  had  better  retire  to  your  room.  The 
household  shall  be  silently  armed,  and  troops  in 
ambush  at  the  garden  gate.  I  will  see  these  pre- 
tended pilgrims ;  and  the  servants  may  listen  to 
their  stories.  At  a  proper  moment,  I  will  give 
the  signal  to  seize  them,  and  chain  them  in  the 
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dungeons.  Do  not  be  alarmed,  my  love.  In 
twenty  minutes  I  can  bring  a  hundred  armed 
men  around  me. 

Lady  F.  Come,  Agnes,  let  us  go  to  our  room 
and  pray. 

SCENE    SEVENTH. 

The  Comifs  chamber.     Armed  men  at  the  door. 

Lady  F.  and  her  daughter  kneeling.     The  dove 

asleep. 

The  Count  enters.  Midnight  is  past,  and  God 
has  saved  us  from  our  peril.  The  eight  robbers 
are  fast  chained  in  the  dungeons,  and  no  blood 
has  been  shed.  At  the  earliest  dawn  a  messen- 
ger must  be  sent  to  Hohenburg,  to  give  notice  of 
our  safety ;  and  we  ourselves  will  follow,  to  thank 
them  for  their  timely  warning.  Blessings  on  the 
gentle  Lily-bird  !  And  blessed  be  the  hour,  my 
daughter,  when  you  saved  the  little  trembler  from 
the  hawk. 

Lady  F.  And  blessed  be  the  hour  when  she 
gave  up  what  she  loved  in  order  to  gladden  the 
heart  of  her  friend. 

Count  F.  Before  we  sleep,  let  the  whole 
household  meet  in  the  chapel,  and  thank  our 
Father  in  Heaven,  from  whom  cometh  every  good 
thought  and  feeling. 
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Mary  Ann  and  Mary  Jane  were  twins.  This 
means  that  one  of  the  little  girls  was  just  as  old 
as  the  other.  They  both  had  blue  eyes,  and 
light  brown  hair ;  and  when  one  had  a  new 
gown,  or  a  new  apron,  the  other  had  one  just 
like  it.  When  they  stood  together  with  their 
pink  gowns,  and  their  white  aprons,  and  their 
green  morocco  shoes  on,  it  was  very  hard  to  tell 
which  was  Mary  Ann,  and  which  was  Mary 
Jane.  Each  of  the  little  girls  had  a  lamb,  and  a 
dog,  and  kitten.  The  little  white  kittens  looked 
very  much  alike  ;  but  Mary  Ann  always  knew 
her  little,  kitten,  because  it  had  a  black  speck  on 
its  nose.  One  dog  was  named  Frisk  and  the 
other  Frolic,  because  they  were  always  full  of 
play.  One  little  lamb  was  called  Snow-drop, 
and  the  other  Snow-ball,  because  their  fine,  soft 
wool  was  as  white  as  snow.  The  lambs  had 
beautiful  little  collars  with  silver  bells;  and  when 
they  came  running  to  meet  the  little  girls,  the 
bells  jingled,  and  made  sweet  music.  The  kit- 
ten w"ith  a  black  nose  was  named  Dinah,  and  the 
other  was  called  Tabby. 

One  day  while  the   little  girls  were   making 
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new  gowns  and  caps  for  their  dolls,  their  kind 
mother  read  aloud  to  them  in  Robinson  Crusoe. 
"  How  lonesome  he  must  have  been,"  said  Mary 
Jane  ;  "  I  should  not  like  to  live  all  by  myself, 
without  anybody  to  speak  to."  "  But  he  had  his 
cats,"  said  Mary  Ann ;  "  and  it  must  have  been 
funny  enough  to  see  them  dance."  "  Oh,  let 's 
teach  our  cats  to  dance  !"  said  Mary  Jane.  Her 
sister  liked  this  very  much  ;  and  they  went  into 
the  garden,  and  called  Tabby  and  Dinah.  The 
kittens  came  running  along,  purring  and  rubbing 
their  sides  against  the  fence.  But  they  did  not  like 
to  dance  ;  and  when  the  little  girls  tried  to  hold 
them  up,  the  kittens  spit  at  them,  and  .tried  hard 
to  pull  away  their  paws.  While  the  kittens  were 
doing  this,  the  two  lambs,  Snow-drop  and  Snow- 
ball walked  along  through  the  yard,  nibbling  the 
sweet  clover.  And  the  little  girls  said,  "  Oh,  the 
lambs  will  dance  better  than  the  kittens.  Come, 
let  us  teach  the  lambs  to  dance."  But  the  lambs 
would  not  dance'.  They  just  lifted  up  one  foot, 
and  stood  stock  still.  Dinah,  the  puss,  curled 
herself  up,  and  laying  her  head  on  her  paws 
went  to  sleep.  Then  Frolic  and  Frisk  came 
running  and  barking  with  all  their  might  :  and 
Tabby  was  so  frightened   that  she  put  up  her 
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back,  and  spit  at  Frolic.  Snow-drop  went  up  to 
Tabby,  and  stamped  her  little  foot,  and  looked 
as  if  she  wanted  to  say,  "  Naughty  Tabby  !  Shame 
on  you,  Tabby  !"  It  made  the  little  girls  laugh 
very  much  to  see  a  lamb  stamp  its  foot.  Mary 
Jane  said,  "  The  lambs,  and  the  kittens  and  the 
dogs  all  act  so  wild,  that  we  shall  never  teach 
them  to  dance."  Then  the  girls  went  into  their 
own  little  garden,  to  gather  some  flowers  ;  and 
they  fastened  them  in  the  collars  of  Snow-ball 
and  Snow-drop  ;  and  the  little  lambs  looked  very 
pretty  indeed,  with  the  posies  round  their  necks. 
Tlie  dogs  and  the  kittens  had  a  great  frolic  to- 
gether ;  and  then  they  laid  down  in  the  sunshine 
and  went  to  sleep. 
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Perhaps  there  are  no  creatures  in  creation 
more  interesting  than  the  little  feathered  warb- 
lers of  the  woods  and  gardens.  Their  bright 
colors,  their  tiny  figures,  their  quick  movements, 
and  their  funny  little  ways,  all  conspire  to  ren- 
der them  objects  of  love  and  admiration.  Small 
as  they  are,  they  often  perform  works  of  inge- 
nuity, that  would  puzzle  the  activity  and  skill  of 
man.  The  reason  is  because  they  are  taught 
directly  from  God,  and  do  not  pride  themselves 
upon  their  own  knowledge  and  prudence. 

The  artifices  by  which  they  conceal  their 
nests,  are  truly  wonderful.  When  the  European 
wren  forms  her  nest  against  a  hay-stack,  she 
covers  the  outside  with  hay,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
easily  perceived ;  if  she  build  in  a  tree  covered 
with  lichens,  she  puts  the  same  coat  on  her  nest ; 
if  she  choose  a  decayed  trunk  covered  with 
green  moss,  she  covers  her  nest  with  the  same 
material.  The  humming-bird  patches  her  nest 
with  lichen  until  it  has  the  appearance  of  a 
moss-covered  knot.  The  same  precaution  is 
shown  with  regard  to  concealing  the  entrances 
to  their  nests.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  these 
18 
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artifices  vary  according  to  circumstances ;  for 
birds  will  construct  their  habitations  very  differ- 
ently from  their  usual  manner,  when  they  find 
themselves  in  a  country  where  snakes  are  very 
numerous. 

When  rooks  are  about  to  build,  they  examine 
all  the  neighboring  trees  very  attentively,  for 
several  days  ;  and  when  they  have  discovered  a 
forked  branch,  that  appears  sufficiently  strong, 
they  sit  upon  it  day  after  day,  to  ascertain  how  it 
will  bear  the  rocking  of  the  winds. 

When  far  from  the  haunts  of  man,  the  ostrich 
carelessly  leaves  her  eggs  in  a  hollow  place 
lightly  scooped  in  the  sand,  and  seems  to  take 
no  thought  for  their  safety  ;  but  where  they  are 
annoyed  by  hunters,  they  take  every  possible 
precaution  to  hide  their  nests  :  and  if  they  think 
the  arrangement  of  the  eggs  has  been  disturbed, 
or  if  they  perceive  footsteps  in  the  vicinity,  they 
break  every  one  of  the  eggs,  and  seek  a  new 
place.  The  birds  are  careful  not  to  be  seen 
near  the  nest  at  the  same  time,  and  they  never 
approach  it  in  a  direct  line.  The  eggs  of  an 
ostrich  are  about  twentyfour  times  as  large  as  a 
hen's  egg,  and  when  the  young  are  first  hatched 
they  are   as  big  as  pullets.     Each  female  lays 
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twelve  or  sixteen  eggs,  and  as  several  of  them 
deposit  their  eggs  in  the  same  place,  fifty  or  sixty 
are  sometimes  found  together.  The  eggs  are 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  save  space,  and 
to  give  each  its  due  share  of  warmth.  They 
stand  with  the  broad  end  upward,  and  the  earth 
that  is  scooped  out  is  placed  as  a  barrier  to  keep 
them  in  their  erect  position.  The  nest  is  never 
left  by  all  the  birds,  except  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  when  the  sun  is  warm  enough  to  keep  them 
at  a  proper  temperature. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  crow  and  the 
black -bird  will  alight  on  the  backs  of  large 
strong  cattle,  but  the  moment  they  see  a  man, 
they  are  afraid,  because  they  know  he  sometimes 
carries  a  sun.  These  cautious  birds  are  likewise 
much  less  afraid  of  man  when  he  is  on  horseback, 
or  in  a  carriage,  than  when  he  is  alone.  This 
must  be  the  result  of  experience  and  observation ; 
for  the  African  birds  around  Lake  Tchad,  which 
had  seldom  seen  men,  and  never  seen  a  gun, 
stood  and  looked  Major  Denham  in  the  face 
with  eager  curiosity. 

Mr  Nuttall,  in  his  work  on  Ornithology,  says 
he  has  been  both  surprised  and  amused  to  see 
the  black-birds  following  the  furrows  made  by 
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the  negro  slaves,  and  feeding  on  the  insects  they 
disturbed  in  their  path,  with  as  much  satisfaction 
and  security,  as  a  little  Bantam  hen  following  the 
quiet  old  cow  as  she  grazes  about  the  field  ;  but 
when  a  white  man  appears,  they  take  to  flight  ; 
as  if  conscious  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  using 
fire-arms,  while  the  negro  is  allowed  to  carry  no 
weapon. 

A  book  much  larger  than  the  Miscellany  might 
be  filled  with  curious  stories  about  birds :  but  I 
shall  merely  select  a  few  of  the  most  interesting. 

Dr  Lettsom,  an  English  gentleman,  had  two 
male  linnets  which  conceived  a  wonderful  affec- 
tion for  each  other.  When  one  began  to  sing, 
the  other  always  joined  ;  and  at  night  each  slept 
on  that  side  of  the  cage  nearest  to  his  friend. 
When  one  of  the  cages  was  cleaned,  the  occu- 
pant showed  extreme  delight  at  the  opportunity 
of  flying  into  the  other  cage,  and  making  a  call 
upon  his  companion.  During  these  visits,  they 
fluttered  toward  each  other,  joined  their  bills, 
and  touched  tongues,  in  the  most  affectionate 
manner.  Sometimes  one  was  allowed  to  fly  in 
the  open  air,  while  the  cage  of  the  other  was 
hung  outside  of  the  window ;  and  whichever  one 
was  allowed  to  ramble;  he  was  always  sure  •  to 
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return  to  his  friend.  Both  of  them  appeared  to 
take  great  pleasure  in  the  company  of  wild  lin- 
nets, but  they  could  not  be  tempted  to  forsake 
each  other.  If  both  had  been  allowed  to  fly 
away  together,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
they  would  ever  have  returned.  One  of  these 
birds  died,  and  the  other  absolutely  pined  away 
with  grief. 

An  English  lady  had  a  sparrow,  which  she 
had  tamed  at  her  residence  in  Fulham.  When 
the  winter  arrived,  she  removed  to  London,  and 
the  bird  being  placed  in  a  covered  cage,  was 
carried  in  the  carriage.  After  several  months, 
it  happened  that  the  window  was  left  open,  and 
the  tame  bird,  which  was  often  suffered  to  hop 
about  the  room,  flew  away.  About  a  week  after, 
the  little  wanderer  appeared  at  his  old  residence 
in  Fulham,  very  familiarly  seating  himself  upon 
the  chairs  and  tables.  The  following  spring  he 
brought  a  little  wife  into  the  house.  When  she 
began  to  build  her  nest,  he  was  very  busy  in 
gathering  bits  of  rag  and  thread  for  her.  While 
she  was  setting,  he  spent  most  of  his  time  with 
her  out  of  doors ;  but  once  he  hopped  into  the 
parlor,  wife,  little  ones  and  all.  When  his  fam- 
ily were  large  enough  to  provide  for  them- 
18* 
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selves,  he  returned  to  the  care  of  his  lady  bene- 
factress. 

A  peewit,  which  during  the  summer  had 
become  quite  tame  in  the  garden,  took  up  its 
winter  residence  in  the  kitchen.  He  became  so 
familiar  with  the  dog  and  cat,  that  he  was  very 
angry  if  they  interrupted  him,  while  washing 
himself  in  a  basin  of  water  kept  for  the  dog  to 
drink. 

Miss  Seward,  of  Litchfield,  England,  had  a 
cat  that  was  entirely  cured  of  her  natural  pro- 
pensity to  kill  birds.  She  lived  on  such  excellent 
terms  with  a  dove,  a  lark  and  a  red-breast,  that 
they  would  often  perch  on  her  back,  and  peck 
the  crumbs  from  her  plate. 

I  have  read  of  a  tame  quail  that  would  run 
about  the  house  with  a  large  dog,  hop  over  his 
back,  and  sleep  on  the  hearth-rug  beside  him. 
The  dog  was  remarkable  for  destroying  birds 
in  the  fields,  yet  he  always  seemed  well  pleased 
with  the  freedoms  of  his  little  companion. 

Two  chaffinches  having  paired  near  the  sea- 
coast  in  Scotland,  wished  to  build  a  nest,  but 
could  not  find  a  tree,  or  sheltering  bush,,  along 
the  cold  and  rugged  coast.  An  English  vessel 
happened  to  arrive,  and  the  little  creatures  built 
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their  nest  in  a  pulley,  near  the  head  of  the 
mast.  The  ship-tackle  passed  through  the  pul- 
ley, and  it  was  occasionally  lowered  for  the 
inspection  of  curious  visiters  ;  but  the  honest, 
confiding  little  birds  were  not  driven  away. 
The  mother  was  brooding  over  her  eggs  when 
the  vessel  sailed  away  from  the  coast.  Her  mate 
saw  her  moving  from  him,  and  he  eagerly  fol- 
lowed. During  the  whole  voyage,  he  was  very 
attentive  to  her,  cheering  her  with  his  tender 
song,  to  the  no  small  delight  of  the  sailors. 

When  Dr  Clark  travelled  in  Russia,  he  ob- 
served a  curious  association  between  the  cormo- 
rant and  the  pelican.  The  latter  spreads  his 
wings,  and  troubles  the  water,  while  the  cor- 
morant dives  to  the  bottom,  and  drives  the  fish 
up  to  the  surface.  The  pelican  continues  the 
flapping  of  his  wings,  as  he  advances  toward 
the  shore,  where  the  fish  is  taken  among  the 
shallows.  The  cormorant,  without  further  cer- 
emony, helps  himself  out  of  the  pelican's  beak. 

In  1803,  an  English  lady  was  prevailed  upon 
by  a  little  boy  to  rear  the  only  survivor  of  a  nest 
of  gray  linnets.  For  some  time  she  kept  the 
poor  little  thing  in  her  neck,  in  order  to  supply 
the  warmth  of  its  mother  sheltering   the   nest. 
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She  fed  it  frequently  with  very  delicate  and  nu- 
tritious food,  and  at  night  kept  it  near  her, -on 
the  pillow.     In  a  short  time,  the  bird  was  able  to 
sit  on  a  perch,  and  feed  itself.      Nothing  could 
exceed  his  attachment  to  his  kind  nurse.     He 
wanted  to  be  continually  perched  on  her  head, 
or   her  shoulder,    and    he    would    not  fly    away 
though  she  walked  in  this  manner  with  him  in 
the  garden.     When  she  returned,  after  a  short 
absence,  he  would  fly  round  in  a  transport,  sing- 
ing at  the  very  top  of  his  voice.      If  she  were 
gone  for  a  day  or  two,  he  was  dull  and  discon- 
tented ;  but   he    knew  her    voice,   and  even  her 
step  in  the  distance,  and  would  fly  to    meet  her 
with  the  most  eager   delight.      Sometimes,  after 
giving  these   testimonials  of  joy,  he  would  seem 
to  remember  that  she  had  left  him  ;  and  then  he 
would  chatter   away  in  a  scolding  tone,  or  sit 
upon    his  perch  in   a   sullen   humor.       But   the 
anger  of  the  capricious  little  thing  never  lasted 
long  ;  he  would   soon  begin  to   flutter  round  his 
friend,  perch  on  her  shoulder,  or  try  to   feed  her 
with  some  of  the  seeds  he   had   shelled.      This 
singular   bird  was  very   apt  to  take   a  dislike  to 
strangers,  especially  if  they  were  not  dressed  to 
please  him.      He  always  recognised  these  per- 
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sons  when  they  appeared  in  a  different  dress,  and 
would  keep  up  a  scolding  noise  as  long  as  they 
were  in  sight.  Any  garment  of  a  bright  red 
color  peculiarly  offended  and  alarmed  him. 

In  the  Shetland  Islands,  an  assembly  of  birds 
has  frequently  been  observed,  familiarly  known 
by  the  name  of  crow-courts.  <l  A  few  of  the 
flock  sit  with  drooping  heads  ;  others  seem  as 
grave  as  if  they  were  judges  ;  and  some  are 
exceedingly  active  and  noisy,  like  lawyers  and 
witnesses.  In  the  course  of  about  an  hour  the 
company  disperse,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  af- 
ter they  have  flown  away,  to  find  one  or  two 
left  dead  on  the  spot." 

Mr  Thomas  Nuttall,  in  the  entertaining  Pre- 
face to  his  work  on  Ornithology,  speaking  of  the 
brown  thrush,  says,  "  He  is  extremely  familiar, 
cheerful,  and  capriciously  playful..  He  courts 
the  attention  of  his  master,  follows  his  steps, 
complains  when  he  is  neglected,  flies  to  him 
when  suffered  to  be  at  large,  and  sings  and 
reposes  gratefully  perched  on  his  hand  ;  in  short, 
by  all  his  actions  he  appears  capable  of  real  and 
affectionate  attachment.  He  is  jealous  of  every 
rival,  particularly  of  any  other  bird,  which  he 
persecutes   from    his  presence    with    unceasing 
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hatred.  His  language  of  fear  and  surprise  could 
never  be  mistaken  ;  and  an  imitation  of  his  low 
guttural  tsherr,  tsherr,  always  answers  as  a  sig- 
nal to  warn  him  when  any  danger  approaches. 
I  raised  and  kept  one  of  these  birds  uncaged  for 
some  time.  Besides  a  playful  turn  for  mischief 
and  interruption,  in  which  he  would  sometimes 
snatch  off  the  paper  on  which  I  was  writing, 
he  had  a  good  degree  of  curiosity,  and  was  much 
surprised  one  day  by  a  large  springing  beetle, 
which  I  had  placed  under  a  tumbler.  On  all 
such  occasions  his  looks  of  capricious  surprise 
were  very  amusing.  He  cautiously  approached 
tt>e  glass,  with  fanning  and  closing  wings,  and 
in  an  under  tone  confessed  his  wonder  at  the 
jumping  motions  of  the  huge  insect.  At  length 
he  became  bolder  ;  and  perceiving  its  resem- 
blance to  his.  ordinary  prey  of  beetles,  he,  with 
some  hesitation,  ventured  to  snatch  at  the  pris- 
oner, between  temerity  and  playfulness.  But 
when  really  alarmed,  or  offended,  he  instantly 
flew  to  his  loftiest  perch,  forbade  all  friendly  ap- 
proaches, and  for  some  time  kept  up  his  low, 
angry  tsherr. 

"  A    brown    thrush,    kept    by    my    venerable 
friend,  William  Bartrarn,    was  very  fond  of  hard 
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bread  crumbs ;  but  finding  that  they  grated  his 
throat,  he  softened  them  in  his  little  vessel  of 
water.  He  likewise  learned  by  experience  that 
the  painful  prick  of  the  wasps,  on  which  he  fed, 
might  be  remedied  by  extracting  their  stings." 

Mr  Nuttall  likewise  speaks  of  a  very  remarka- 
ble ash  colored  parrot,  that  Colonel  O'Kelly  bought 
at  Bristol,  for  a  hundred  guineas.  This  bird 
not  only  repeated  sentences  learned  by  heart,  but 
is  said  to  have  actually  answered  questions,  in  a 
manner  approaching  to  rationality.  She  could 
whistle  a  great  variety  of  tunes  ;  and  while  thus 
engaged,  she  beat  time  with  all  the  appearance 
of  science.  If  by  any  chance  she  mistook  a 
note,  she  would  go  back  and  correct  herself, 
still  beating  time  with  great  regularity.  This 
parrot  was  so  celebrated,  that  her  death,  in  1802, 
was  noticed  in  the  public  papers.  Her  owner 
was  frequently  offered  five  hundred  guineas  a 
year,  by  persons  who  wished  to  make  an  exhi- 
bition of  her  wonderful  powers ;  but  he  was  so 
much  attached  to  her,  that  he  would  not  trust 
her  in  hands  less  careful  and  indulgent  than 
his  own. 

A  citizen  of  Rome  once  too'k  great  pains  in 
teaching  a  parrot  to  say,  "  Hail,  Caesar-  !"     When 
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the  bird  had  gained  the  art  thoroughly,  he  car- 
ried him  to  the  forum,  and  as  the  Emperor 
passed,  gave  him  a  signal  to  speak.  The  par- 
rot called  out  in  a  clear  tone,  "  Hail,  Caesar  \" 
The  emperor  was  so  much  amused  that  he 
gave  the  man  a  large  price  for  the  bird.  This 
good  luck  induced  the  citizen  to  try  another 
parrot  in  the  same  way  ;  but  this  bird  was  more 
stupid  than  the  first  one,  and  his  teacher  some- 
times exclaimed,  in  an  angry  tone,  "  The  Fu- 
ries take  it  !  I  have  lost  all  my  labor."  At 
last,  however,  the  bird  learned  the  desired  phrase, 
and  his  owner  carried  him  to  the  forum.  But 
the  flattery  of  birds  was  no  longer  a  novelty 
to  the  emperor,  and  he  said,  "  Carry  him  away. 
I  have  flatterers  enough  at  home."  At  this  the 
parrot  very  opportunely  exclaimed,  "  The  Fu- 
ries take  it !  I  have  lost  all  my  labor."  This 
answer  amused  Caesar  so  much,  that  he  gave 
twice  as  much  for  him,  as  he  had  given  for 
the  first  bird. 


Allen  &  Ticknor  have  published  a  little  book  call- 
ed "  Voyages  and  Adventures  of  Jack  Halliard  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean."  Young  boys  will  like  to  read  it,  because  it  tells 
of  many  dangerous  and  funny  exploits.  It  is  ornamented 
with  neat  wood  engravings. 
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A   FUNNY"   ADVENTURE. 

Some  navigators  of  the  Arctic  seas,  after  hav- 
ing visited  Spitzbergen,  were  making  their  way 
between  the  floating  ice  and  the  neighboring 
islands,  when  they  came  within  sight  of  Muffin's 
island  ;  they  drew  near  it,  with  the  intention  of 
sounding  round  the  shore,  and  examining  the 
soil. 

The  long  boat  of  the  ship,  with  a  crew  of  ten 
men,  and  a  commander  at  their  head,  was  sent 
out  for  this  purpose. 

After  making  the  desired  soundings,  the  little 
band  of  adventurers  landed  on  the  island.  They 
found  a  soil  composed  of  loose  sand,  where 
sharp,  moveable  stones  were  scattered,  so  as  to 
render  it  very  difficult  and  fatiguing  to  walk  over 
them. 
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Hardly  a  sign  of  vegetation  was  to  be  seen  ; 
but  the  island  seemed  the  haunt  of  a  thousand 
sea-birds,  whose  eggs  were  so  thickly  deposited 
in  the  sand,  that  the  men  heard  them  go  smash  ! 
smash !  and  felt  the  contents  running  into  their 
shoes,  at  almost  every  step  they  took. 

The  leader  of  the  company  was  a  very  corpu- 
lent man,  whose  size  was  far  greater  than  his 
courage.  He  stepped  on  shore,  and  soon  wad- 
dled to  the  interior  of  the  island,  which  was  not 
more  than  a  mile  in  extent. 

Presently  two  large,  white  bears  approached, 
one  upon  the  ice,  and  the  other  through  the 
water,  coming  full  speed,  towards  them.  The 
commander,  alarmed  at  their  appearance,  or- 
dered the  men  to  fire,  while  the  foe  was  yet  too 
distant  for  the  shot  to  take  effect.  He  did 
not  think  it  safe  to  wait  till  they  were  brought 
into  closer  quarters  with  the  ravening  beasts. 

But  the  men  knew  better  than  to  let  off  their 
guns  all  at  once,  without  a  reserve  for  a  greater 
emergency.  While  some  only  aimed,  and  pre- 
tended to  draw,  others  fired,  just  enough  to  make 
a  noise,  that  their  officer  might  suppose  himself 
promptly  obeyed.  When  the  few  had  made 
their  discharge   at  the  bears,  the  men  all  ran 
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away,  and  left  the  fat  officer  to  follow  as  fast  as 
he  could. 

He  looked  round  and  saw  the  bears  coming, 
close  upon  him,  with  their  noses  up,  snuffing,  as 
he  supposed,  for  a  taste  of  his  own  mortal  body  ; 
while  his  companions  had  so  far  outstripped  him, 
that  he  was  left  alone  in  his  terror.  He  lost  his 
hat  in  his  fright,  and  his  hair  stood  upright  on 
his  head. 

Out  of  breath  and  weary,  he  dropped  his  gun, 
and  as  he  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  he  stumbled  and 
fell  upon  a  goose  that  was  brooding  calmly  over 
her  eggs.  The  poor  bird  was  nearly  smothered. 
She  put  forth  her  neck  from  under  the  mass  of 
flesh  that  lay  upon  her,  and  giving  a  distressed 
squall,  called  the  gander  to  her  aid.  Her  com- 
panion soon  obeyed  the  summons,  and  began  a 
furious  attack  upon  the  head  and  face  of  the 
prostrate  officer. 

The  bears,  meantime,  were  making  their  way 
fast  upon  him  ;  and  the  men,  not  a  little  amused 
at  the  ludicrous  condition  of  their  commander, 
felt  that  it  was  quite  time  to  return  to  his  rescue. 
They  accordingly  came  back,  with  their  guns 
up,  and  fired  upon  the  foremost  bear,  which 
rolled  over  in  the  sand,  unable  to  rise  again. 
19* 
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When  the  bear  had  fallen,  the  officer  scrambled 
up,  and  waddling  towards  the  expiring  enemy, 
he  thrust  his  sword  into  the  body.  When  the 
Major  had  made  this  bold  thrust  at  the  dying 
bear  he  retreated  as  fast  as  possible,  to  the  boat, 
leaving  the  sailors  to  laugh  at  his  cowardice,  and 
to  dispose  of  the  other  bear  as  they  could.  They 
soon  shot  the  huge  beast ;  and  the  flesh  was 
judged  to  weigh  more  than  eight  hundred 
pounds. 

Soon  after  this  adventure,  some  other  boats 
from  another  ship,  in  company  with  the  one  we 
have  mentioned,  went  on  shore,  and  were  all  put 
to  flight  by  a  monstrous  bear.  This  turned  the 
laugh  a  little  away  from  the  intrepid  major ;  and 
he  was  very  glad  to  find  that  he  was  not  the  only 
man  who  had  run  away  from  the  white  bears  of 
Muffin's  Island.* 


*  *  # 


*The  account  of   this  scene  is  drawn  from  Phipps's 
Voyages. 
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The  festival  called  The  Day  of  Kings,  is 
kept  by  all  classes  of  people  throughout  France. 
It  is  an  ancient  Catholic  custom,  said  to  have 
been  originally  established  in  remembrance  of 
the  offerings  presented  by  the  wise  men  of  the 
east  to  the  infant  Saviour.  This  domestic  festi- 
val occurs  on  the  sixth  of  January,  the  twelfth 
night  after  Christmas.  All  the  family  meet  to- 
gether—  father  and  mother,  grandparents  and  lit- 
tle children,  uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins.  After  a 
plentiful  and  cheerful  repast,  a  dish  is  brought  in, 
containing  cakes  enough  for  each  guest  to  take 
one,  and  leave  a  portion  for  the  poor.  They  are 
distributed  by  the  youngest  of  the  group,  and  who- 
ever finds  a  bean  within  his  cake  is  declared  king. 

The  ancient  Greeks  always  chose  a  king  of 
the  feast  by  lot ;  and  they  voted  for  their  magis- 
trates with  different  colored  beans.  The  old 
philosopher  Pythagoras  advised  his  scholars  to 
"  abstain  from  beans  ;"  by  which  he  meant  to 
imply  that  those  men  were  wisest,  whose  happi- 
ness did  not  depend  on  public  offices,  or  popular 
favor.  But  the  merry  little  children  of  France 
find  no   misfortunes  connected  with   the   bean. 
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These  kings  have  no  courtiers  to  flatter  them, 
no  Parliament  to  oppose  them,  no  newspapers  to 
vex  them  ;  their  subjects  are  all  friends,  who 
gaily  and  heartily  offer  their  tributes  of  affection ; 
they  choose  their  own  queens ;  and,  what  is  best 
of  all,  their  royalty  does  not  last  long  enough  to 
fatigue  them. 

For  the  following  anecdote  of  the  young  Duke 
of  Bordeaux,  I  am  indebted  to  a  friend,  who 
translated  it  from  a  French  periodical. 

"  On  the  6th  of  January,  1830,  the  royal  fam- 
ily of  France  met  to  celebrate  their  annual  fes- 
tival at  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries.  Charles 
the  Tenth  presided ;  near  him,  were  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans,  the  happy  mother  of  a  numerous 
and  handsome  family,  —  and  the  Duchess  d'An- 
gouleme,  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  Then  came 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,*  the  Duchess  of  Berri,  the 
Duke  d'Angouleme,  and  Mademoiselle  d'Or- 
leans.  The  younger  guests  wrere  the  Duke  of 
Bordeaux,  son  of  the  Duchess  of  Berri,  and  Heir 
Presumptive  to  the  throne  of  France  ;  Mademoi- 
selle, his  sister ;  the  Duke  of  Chartres ;  Duke 
of  Nemours ;  Duke  d' Aumale  ;  the  Prince  of 
Joinville  ;  and  two  young  princesses  of  Orleans. 

*  Louis  Phillip  ;  he  is  now  king. 
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The  children  waited  impatiently  until  the  din- 
ner was  removed  from  table.  At  last  the  much- 
wished-for  moment  arrived.  An  officer  in  wait- 
ing brought  in  a  silver  salver,  containing  cakes 
for  all  the  guests.  The  little  Duke  d'Aumale, 
being  the  youngest,  distributed  them,  and  re- 
served one  for  himself.  The  cakes  were  opened 
and  examined  with  eager  impatience,  and  excla- 
mations of  disappointment  were  heard  on  all 
sides.  One  little  boy  blushed  and  remained 
silent,  as  if  unwilling  to  offend  his  companions 
with  any  expressions  of  his  innocent  joy.  It 
was  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux.  Repeated  acclama- 
tions hailed  him  "  King  of  the  Bean  !"  and  the 
juvenile  troop,  forgetful  of  everything  but  fun, 
gave  full  scope  to  their  gayety.  The  Duchess  of 
Orleans  was  chosen  queen,  and  good-naturedly 
participated  in  their  childish  mirth. 

As  the  party  were  about  to  rise  from  the  table, 
Charles  the  Tenth  addressed  the  new-made  mon- 
arch. "  Sire,"  said  he,  "  your  reign  will  end  in 
five  minutes.  Has  your  majesty  any  orders  to 
give  ?" 

"  Yes,  grandpapa,  I  wish  — " 

"  I  wish  !  you  forget  that  you  are  a  king. 
King's  say  we  wish  ;  and  sometimes  the  royal 
form  of  speech  is  they  wish." 
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"  Then  we  wish  that  our  governor  advance  us 
three  months  of  our  allowance." 

"  What  will  you  do  with  so  much  money  ¥'■ 

"  Grandpapa,  the  mother  of  one  of  your  brave 
soldiers  has  had  her  cottage  destroyed  by  fire  ; 
and  I  think  the  sum  I  have  asked  is  not  too 
much  to  rebuild  it." 

"  But  what  will  you  do  without  money,  during 
those  three  months  ?" 

"  Oh,  you  always  give  me  something  for  the 
good  marks  I  get  from  my  teacher  ;  and  I  will 
try  to  gain  as  many  as  I  can.  I  have  made  my 
calculations  ;  and  I  find  that  when  I  have  given 
ten  francs  to  the  poor  woman  in  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne, I  shall  have  just  twenty  sous  left  to  play 
the  prince  with." 

Charles  the  Tenth  embraced  his  grandson 
with  much  tenderness ;  and  exclaimed,  "  If 
you  are  ever  indeed  a  king,  happy  will  it  be  for 
France,  if  you  retain  such  feelings." 

In  another  French  periodical,  I  find  a  still 
more  interesting  account  of  the  Day  of  Kings, 
written  by  Jules  Jonin.  He  says  :  I  remember 
on  one  of  these  occasions  being  detained  at  a 
farm  in  Normandy.  It  was  exceedingly  cold, 
and  all  the  country  was  silent  after  a  deep  snow. 
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The  dogs  stretched  themselves  quietly  before  the 
kitchen  fire,  and  no  noise  was  heard,  excepting 
now  and  then  the  joyful  neighing  of  the  horses 
in  the  spacious  barn,  or  the  shrill  crowing  of 
chanticleer  in  the  cart-house. 

But  within  the  mansion  the  loaded  tables  were 
decorated,  and  joyful  voices  were  heard,  and  the 
corks  bounced  up  to  the  ceiling,  forced  from  the 
bottles  by  the  impetuous  cider,  the  champagne  of 
Normandy.  I  was  a  stranger,  but  was  welcomed 
into  the  midst  of  the  family,  as  if  1  had  been  one  of 
them.  All  the  relations,  from  far  and  near,  had 
come  to  the  joyful  feast.  There  were  venerable 
men  with  white  hairs,  as  strong  as  the  old  oaks  of 
the  forest  —  industrious,  frugal,  and  honest  — 
true  patriarchs,  worthy  of  all  respect.  There 
were  aged  women,  bending  beneath  the  weight  of 
years  and  hard  labor  ;  patient,  cheerful,  and  ac- 
tive, the  worthy  companions  of  those  hale  old 
men,  and  the  beloved  mothers  of  healthy  child- 
ren :  though  wrinkled  and  gray,  they  were  still 
lovely  to  look  upon,  for  their  countenances  were 
illuminated  with  the  serene  light  of  good  and 
happy  hearts.  Next  to  the  old  people,  were 
young  men  and  women  full  of  life  and  hope ; 
young  mothers  bright  with  health  and  happiness, 
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boys  and  girls  of  fourteen  and  fifteen,  who 
already  began  to  think  themselves  men  and  wo- 
men ;  and  troops,  and  troops  of  little  children. 
Children  at  the  table — children  on  the  table  — 
children  under  the  table  —  children  everywhere ! 
They  laughed,  and  sung,  and  chattered — and 
climbed  their  grandfather's  shoulders,  and  sat  in 
their  grandmother's  lap,  and  rode  on  their  moth- 
er's feet  —  and  all  were  so  joyful !  The  whole 
family  caught  their  merriment,  and  laughed  to 
hear  them  laugh.  Never  in  my  whole  life  did  I 
witness  so  much  gayety  and  happiness  ! 

"After  a  long  dinner,  the  moment  arrived  to 
ascertain  who  was  to  be  king  —  the  king  of  the 
bean,  the  monarch  of  an  hour.  A  plentiful  des- 
sert was  placed  on  the  table,  in  the  midst  of 
which  were  two  baskets  filled  with  cakes,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  guests.  Immedi- 
ately there  was  a  profound  silence  among  the 
children.  The  younger  was  placed  on  the  table, 
between  the  two  baskets,  into  which  he  thrust  his 
hands  and  began  to  distribute  the  cakes.  He 
was  a  chubby  boy  about  four  or  five  years  old, 
with  a  fresh  and  merry  countenance.  He  was 
related  to  every  one  present,  excepting  myself; 
and  all  eyes  were  fixed   upon   him  with  smiling 
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affection.  Oh,  the  good,  bright,  laughing  little 
fellow  !  How  I  wanted  to  be  at  least  his  third 
cousin  !  It  was  the  second  time  he  had  fulfilled 
the  important  duty  of  distributing  king  cakes, 
and  he  performed  the  business  with  great  cool- 
ness and  propriety.  He  did  not  forget  any  per- 
son, not  even  me  ;  and  though  he  served  me  last, 
he  did  it  very  gracefully.  He  walked  upon  the 
table,  toward  me,  holding  a  cake  in  each  hand  ; 
after  comparing  them  carefully,  he  kept  the  lar- 
gest for  himself,  and  offered  the  other  to  me, 
saying,  "  Tiens,  monsieur  !" 

When  the  distribution  was  completed,  it  was  a 
pleasant  sight  to  see  how  eagerly  they  all  peeped 
into  their  cakes  to  find  the  important  bean.  The 
search  was  vain  —  and  in  vain  they  looked 
around  for  the  king.  The  chubby  little  fellow 
with  his  mouth  full,  called  out  eagerly,  "  I  am 
not  king.     Who  is  the  king  ?" 

The  children  began  to  look  anxious.  What 
could  have  become  of  the  bean  1  Madame  Ber- 
nard said  she  had  certainly  put  it  in  one  of  the 
cakes.  Where  could  it  have  gone  1  It  was  a 
very  sad  thing  to  have  the  Day  of  Kings  pass  off 
without  a  king.  Such  an  accident  had  not  hap- 
pened since  the  year  1789  ;  that  fearful  year  of 
20 
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famine  in   France,    when  the   making   of  king- 
cakes  was  forbidden  by  a  royal  decree. 

In  the  midst  of  this  dilemma,  all  eyes  were 
turned  toward  a  young  girl,  about  twelve  years 
old,  whose  countenance,  expressive  of  great 
frankness  and  simplicity,  would  be  called  beauti- 
ful only  by  those  who  had  a  heart  to  understand 
beauty  that  comes  from  the  soul.  This  girl  kept 
her  cake  untasted  and  unbroken.  She  had  re- 
mained very  quiet  ;  but  as  the  cakes  were 
opened,  her  gentle  dark  eye  had  rested  upon 
each  of  the  guests  with  intense  interest. 

"My  child,"  said  her  father,  "  you  have  the 
bean.  Make  haste  to  open  your  cake,  dear  Ma- 
ria, that  we  may  drink  to  the  health  of  the 
queen." 

Immediately  all  the  guests  filled  their  glasses, 
ready  to  cry  out,  "  Health  to  the  queen  !  health 
to  the  queen  !"  But  Maria  suddenly  placed  her 
hand  on  her  cake,  as  if  to  prevent  any  one  from 
breaking  it ;  and  looking  round  with  a  kind  and 
earnest  expression  of  countenance,  she  said, 
"  But  the  poor  !  Where  is  the  portion  for  the 
poor  V ' 

At  these  words,  the  family  looked  upon  each 
other   somewhat  troubled  that  they  had  all  forgot- 
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ten  to  save  a  portion  for  the  poor.  I  was  the  most 
embarrassed  ;  for  it  was  I  who  had  eaten  the  cake 
usually  reserved  for  this  purpose.  My  unex- 
pected presence  had  occasioned  all  the  trouble. 
While  the  family  remained  uncertain  what  new 
law  to  adopt  for  the  present  emergency,  the 
barking  of  dogs  was  heard  in  the  court.  Maria 
hastily  opened  the  window,  and,  beckoning  with 
her  hand,  cried  out,  "  Come  in !  come  in !" 
Then  turning  gaily  round,  she  said,  "  The  king 
is  coming  !"  Amiable  girl  !  as  she  ran  out  of 
the  room,  her  cheeks  were  flushed,  and  her  eyes 
sparkled  with  joy.  The  true  secret  of  being 
beautiful  is  to  be  good. 

An  old  man,  ninety  years  of  age,  was  led  into 
the  room  by  Maria.  He  carried  an  empty  wallet, 
and  leaned  on  a  stout  staff.  He  was  one  of 
those  Norman  beggars,  who  having  labored 
ninety  years  in  his  native  district,  had  acquired 
the  right  to  a  few  blades  of  wheat  at  harvest 
time,  and  a  morsel  of  brown  bread  during  the 
winter.  A  seat,  by  the  side  of  Maria  was  of- 
fered him  at  the  table,  and  a  plate  full  of  food 
placed  before  him.  He  ate  and  drank  as  heartily 
as  a  young  hunter  just  come  in  from  the  chase. 
When  he  had  finished  his  repast,  the  little  girl 
gave  him  her  cake,  saying,  "  Behold  the  king !" 
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The  whole  company  drank  to  his  health,  with 
loud  acclamations.  "  Drink  to  the  king  !  Health 
to  the  king  !"  resounded  through  the  dwelling. 
The  aged  monarch  chose  Maria  for  his  queen, 
and  kissed  her  forehead,  according  to  the  royal 
custom.  Soon  after  the  cheerful  family  rose 
from  table,  a  ball  commenced ;  and  the  old  peo- 
ple enjoyed  their  youth  over  again,  as  they 
watched  their  merry  grandchildren  flying  through 
the  dance. 

The  next  morning,  I  bade  the  wealthy  farmei 
farewell.  In  parting  from  Maria,  I  was  unable 
to  express  how  beautiful  and  affecting  her  con- 
duct the  preceding  evening  had  appeared  to  me  ; 
but  the  good  girl  could  not  comprehend  what 
there  was  to  admire  in  so  trifling  an  occurrence. 

It  is  peculiarly  in  little  things  that  true  noble- 
ness of  character  shows  itself.  Ever  since  I  wit- 
nessed the  pleasing  incident  that  occurred  on  the 
Day  of  Kings,  I  have  felt  sure  that  Maria,  if  she 
lived  to  years  of.  maturity,  would  be  one  of  the 
very  best  women  in  Normandy. 


Answer  to  Charade,  page  120. 
Pen-man-ship. 

Answer  to  Riddle,  page  120. 
Hay. 
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THE    CELEBRATED    LANDSCAPE    PAINTER. 

A  bright  little  rogue  jumped  out  of  bed, 

With  his  rose-flushed  cheek,  and  his  golden  hair, 

Curling  and  floating  all  over  his  head, 

As  if  slumber  had  only  been  frolicking  there. 

He  sprung  to  the  window,  and  clapped  his  hands, 

And  a  smile  came  up  in  his  deep,  blue  eyes, 

For  a  vision  of  other  and  lovelier  lands, 

In  still,  dim  beauty,  before  him  lies  ! 

The  fairy  garden  —  glittering  mosque,  — 

The  graceful  bower,  and  gay  kiosk. — 

The  lake,  that  sparkles,  in  light  serene, 

Might  mark  the  picture  a  Persian  scene  :  — 

That  cataract  foaming  !  —  a  drop  of  light ! 

Those  cloud-capt  mountains  in  miniature  ! 

Why,  a  fly,  in  a  twinkling,  could  climb  the  height, 

Where  eastern  idolators  knelt  of  yore  ! 

But  close  to  the  temple, —  how  came  it  there  ?  — 

Is  something  that  looks  like  a  great,  white  bear ! 

And  gliding  away,  on  the  sunniest  edge 

Of  the  garden  bright,  is  a  Lapland  sledge  ! 

The  graceful  reindeer  is  white  as  snow, — 

And  the  reins  and  his  antlers  are  silver,  I  know  !  — 

And  see  !  on  the  seat  of  the  gossamer  car, 

A  dear  little  Laplander  shines  like  a  star, 

With  a  cunning  white  boa,  on  her  tiny  blue  dress  — 

What !  fur  among  roses  !  she  '11  melt,  I  guess  ! 

She  is  rather  too  brilliant  for  nature  ;  — no  matter,  - 

We  believe,  'tis  the  privilege  of  painters  to  flatter 
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Willy  knew  by  the  tracery,  strange  and  fair, 
That  a  queer  little  artist,  called  Frost,  had  been  there; 
And  Willy,  was  naughty,  —  he  cried  out  "  By  Jingo  ! 
I  know  who  it  is,  that 's  been  painting  my  window  !" 
He  thought  he  spied  him,  outside  of  the  pane  — 
That  funny  old  man  — when  he  looked  again  ; 
With  his  twinkling  eyes,  keen,  cold  and  bright, 
His  pallet  of  pearl,  and  pencil  of  light, 
His  pinions  of  fleece,  with  moonbeams  inlaid, 
And  his  three  cornered  cap  of  a  diamond  made. 
He  looked  hard  at  Willy,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  T  would  give  the  best  gem  in  my  casket  to  play 
With  your  wild,  bright  curls,  and  your  lip  of  rose, 
Or  to  bite  off  the  end  of  your  dear  little  nose  !" 
"  No  !  no  !  Mr  Frost !  you  may  peep  if  you  please, 
Over  the  mountains,  and  through  the  trees  ! 
You  may  float  in  the  clouds,  thro'  the  deep  midnight, 
And  play  with  your  jewels  of  rainbow  light ! 
You  may  dance  on  the  lake  with  your  twinkling  feet, 
Till  it  hardens  beneath  them,,  a  silver  sheet ! 
You  may  wave  your  wings  o'er  the  woodland  bloom, 
And  sprinkle  their  sparkles  amid  the  gloom, 
Till  the  whole  wide  forest,  from  towering  pine 
To  baby  bush,  with  your  snow-plumes  shine  ! 
You  may  look  on  the  rivulet,  murmuring  by, 
Till  you  charm  it  to  sleep  with  your  clear,  cold  eye, 

And  bid  it  forget  its  flowing  ! 
You  may  do  what  you  will,  and  I  will  not  fear  — 
No,  no  !  Mr  Frost !  you  shall  not  come  here  ! 

Mother  !  how  cold  it  is  growing ! 
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No,  no,  Mr  Frost !  you  may  bite,  if  you  please, 

The  poor  little  shivering  buds  on  the  trees. 

You  may  dig  with  the  point  of  your  cap  in  the  earth, 

Till  you  come  to  the  place,  where  the  flowers  have  birth, 

And  tell  them  they  mustn't  come  up,  —  if  they  do, 

You'll  pinch  them  all,  till  they're  black  and  blue  ! 

You  may  frighten  the  lilies  and  roses  ; 
You  may  bite  the  bush,  the  vine,  the  tree, 
But,  Mr  Jack  Frost,  you  sha'n't  bite  me  !  — 

Mother,  how  cold  my  nose  is  ! 
No,  no  !    Mr  Frost !  you  may  eat  the  grass  ; 
You  may  try  your  teeth  upon  window-glass, 

Since  you  must  do  some  mischief  or  other  ; 
You  may  swallow  the  brooks,  —  and  the  deep,  full  sea, 
You  thirsty  old  fellow  !  your  drink  may  be  ! 
But,  dear  Mr  Jack  Frost !  please  don't  eat  me  ! 
Oh  !  give  me  my  breakfast,  mother  !" 

The  milk  was  lifted,  for  Willy  to  sip ; 

But  he  felt,  just  then,  on  his  soft,  warm  lip, 

A  tiny  touch,  from  a  hand  of  ice, 

And  he  put  it  away  from  his  mouth  in  a  trice. 

What  do  you  think  he  found  in  his  cup  ? 

Shining  and  shivering,  icy  and  bony, 

The  poor  little  iceman  himself  peeped  up  — 

Mr  Jonathan  Frost,  "  in  propria  persona  /" 

Willy  lifted  the  bowl  — •  one  draught  he  drew  ;  — - 

:'  And  pray,  Mr  Jack  Frost,   where  are  you? 

You  need  n't  go  diving  and  glancing  about, 

As  if  little  Willy  would  let  you  come  out." 

Ah,  Willy  !  he  drained  the  sweet  cup  with  delight, 

But  when  ke  had  finished,  he  stared  in  affright ; 
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He  thought  he  should  find  him  all  snugly  curled  up, 
The  poor  little  painter,  within  the  deep  cup. 
Full  sharply  he  looked  — but  Jack  was  not  there  ; 
And  Willy  cried  out,  "  He's  gone,  I  declare  ! 
While  I  drank,  he  jumped  from  the  bowl,  I  know  — 
Mother,  dear  mother,  did  you  see  him  go  ? 
You're  a  coward,  Jack  Frost ;  and  next  time  I  meet  you, 
If  you  dare  touch  my  lips,  I'll  certainly  eat  you." 

Florence. 


SPONGE. 

Opposite  Rhodes  is  a  little  island,  called 
Himia.  At  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  sponge  is 
found  in  greater  abundance  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  inhabitants 
make  a  good  living  by  fishing  for  this  sponge,  of 
which  an  immense  quantity  is  bought  by  the 
Turks,  to  be  used  in  their  baths.  In  this  island, 
no  girl  is  allowed  to  marry  before  she  has  proved 
her  courage  and. dexterity  by  bringing  up  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  sponges. 
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BY     MISS    SEDGWICK. 

My  young  readers  have  all  heard  of  West 
Point.  Many  of  them  must  have  visited  it;  and 
they  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  the  most  inter- 
esting of  all  our  summer  resorts.  ■in  the  first 
place,  it  is  rich  in  historic  associations.  It  was 
for  a  long  period  the  head  quarters  of  the  heroes 
of  our  Revolution.  It  was  considered  the  most 
important  position  in  the  country ;  and  as  such 
was  anxiously  and  jealously  guarded.  JNames, 
at  the  very  mention  of  which  our  hearts  beat 
quicker,  are  indelibly  written  there.  "Washing- 
ton Valley  "  is  a  quiet  spot,  deeply  indented  by 
the  river,  where  at  one  time  was  his  station, 
whose  presence  has  consecrated  and  set  it  apart 
as  a  shrine.  "  Fort  Putnam"  whose  pictur- 
esque ruins  and  position  remind  the  traveller  of 
the  crumbling  castles  on  the  Rhine,  recalls  to 
us  the  brave,  blunt  old  German,  who,  though  he 
fought  single-handed  with  a  wolf  in  his  own  dark 
rocky  den,  and  with  men  on  many  a  battle  field, 
"never  was  afraid,  because  he  never  saw  any- 
thing to  be  scared  at."  "  General  Knox's  house" 
the    haunt  of  social  pleasure,   even   during  the 
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anxious  period  of  war.  "  Kosciusko' s  garden" 
a  rocky,  and  deeply-shaded  nook  in  the  bank 
of  the  river,  completely  sequestered  from  the 
plain  above,  and  irregularly  sloping  to  the  water's 
edge.  In  the  midst  of  this  little  area,  which 
nature  seems  to  have  formed  for  her  favorites, 

bubbles  up  a  clear  fountain.      Colonel  T , 

the  late  superintendent,  caused  a  marble  basin 
to  be  made  to  receive  it,  on  which,  with  the 
taste  and  refinement  that  marks  all  his  works, 
he  had  inscribed  simply  the  name  of  Kosciusko. 
I  have  seen  one,  young  and  beautiful,  kneel  and 
kiss  this  name,  while  a  tear  softened  her  eye,  — 
one  of  the  brightest  that  genius  ever  kindled. 
Do  my  young'  friends  ask  why  is  this  homage] 
Kosciusko  was  a  devotee  to  liberty.  He  was  one  of 
our  most  generous  friends  in  the  day  of  adversity. 
And,  to  give  him  a  larger  claim  upon  our  hearts, 
he  was  a  Pole.  Tradition  informs  us  that  the 
garden  we  have  described  was  his  favorite  resort. 
There,  no  doubt,  while  reposing  from  his  labors 
for  us,  he  has  seen  glorious  visions  of  the  future 
freedom  and  happiness  of  his  own  beloved  coun- 
try. The  deepest  shades  of  tyranny,  midnight, 
and  starless  darkness,  has  settled  over  Poland. 
,  We   can  do  nothing  to  disperse  the  clouds,   but 
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we  can  do  something  to  succor  the  countrymen 
of  our  Kosciusko !  We  can  assist  those  brave 
exiles,  who,  having  sacrificed  all  in  the  glorious 
cause  of  freedom,  are  now  penniless  in  our 
cities. 

But  I  have  been  led  far  away  from  West  Point. 
There  is  the  Military  Academy,  surpassed  by  no 
school  in  America  ;  and  its  friends  say,  equalled 
by  none  but  the  Polytechnic  School  at  Paris. 
Our  young  lady-friends,  who  do  not  care  to  in- 
vestigate the  abstruse  pursuits  of  the  cadets,  may 
be  gratified  with  the  fine  specimens  of  scientific 
drawings  in  their  Academy.  They  may  learn  in 
the  model-room,  better  than  even  My  Uncle  Toby 
and  Corporal  Trim  could  teach  them,  the  mys- 
teries of  attack  and  defence  ;  for  there  is  accu- 
rately moulded,  a  battered  town,  a  fortress,  cur- 
tains, bastions,  glacis,  and  all  those  things,  whose 
names  puzzle  the  readers  of  old  histories,  and 
Scott's  novels.  In  the  same  room  are  beautiful 
models  of  the  Colisseum,  Diogenes's  lantern, 
and  many  other  classic  wonders.  If  these  same 
young  ladies  are  not,  as  the  old  woman  said  she 
was,  "  afeard  of  a  gun  without  lock,  stock,  or 
barrel ;  "  —  if  they  blend  a  little  antiquarianism 
with  their  patriotism,  —  they  will  do  well  to  look 
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into  the  gun-house,  and  survey  the  venerable 
pieces  that  were  surrendered  to  us  by  the  un- 
fortunate Burgoyne,  at  Saratoga.  But  if  young 
ladies  hate  "  these  vile  guns  "  ;  if  they  care  not 
for  the  military  art,  and  have  no  enthusiasm 
about  dead  heroes,  we  can  assure  them  their 
ears  will  tingle  at  the  far-famed  music  of  the 
West  Point  band  ;  at  the  evening  gun,  answered 
from  hill  to  hill  by  the  spirits  of  the  highlands  ; 
and,  (alas !  we  must  descend  to  vulgar  animal 
life,  the  air  and  the  walks  at  West  Point  are 
such  whetters  of  the  appetite,)  and  at  the  sound 
of  Mr  Cozzens's  dinner-bell.  This  bell  will  sum- 
mon them  to  a  table,  spread  with  the  luxuries 
and  elegance,  and  conducted  with  the  refine- 
ment of  the  best  private  table. 

"There  be  divers  gifts."  Some  are  blind  to 
the  scenery  of  West  Point.  Some  care  not 
about  the  School ;  and  others  have  no  historic 
associations ;  but  none  are  insensible  to  the 
charms  of  Mr  Qozzens's  hotel ;  a  pattern  hotel, 
a  model  landlord.  Mike  Lambourne  says  truly, 
"  there  is  something  about  the  real  gentry,  that 
few  men  come  up  to,  that  are  not  bred  and  born 
to  the  mystery."  But  who  shall  deny  to  our 
friend  Cozzens   "  the  true  grace  of  it"  ?     And 
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who  will  deny  that  his  luxurious  table  might 
content  gourmands,  and  epicures,  and  even  Eng- 
lish travellers'?  But  this  is  no  theme  for  our 
young  lady  readers,  who,  doubtless,  like  a  crack- 
er, as  well  as  a  troufle,  and  a  glass  of  the  pure 
element  better  than  the  best  champagne.  At 
West  Point  there  are  festival  hours,  and  days 
for  the  most  refined  and  intellectual  appetite. 
The  eye  devours  unsated  the  beautiful  pictures 
nature  has  spread,  before  it,  and  which  she  va- 
ries every  moment  by  her  magic  change  of  light 
and  shade.  This  is  a  feast  that  does  not  pass 
away  like  the  table,  which  is  removed  and  for- 
gotten. Who  that  ever  sat  in  Mr  Cozzens's 
piazza,  has  not  a  most  lovely  cabinet-picture  on 
the  tablets  of  memory  1  Who  cannot,  by  a  sin- 
gle impulse  of  the  mind,  see  those  bold  precipi- 
ces, that  seem  to  have  withdrawn  their  rocky 
portals  to  give  a  passage  to  the  river,  and  to 
stand,  its  gigantic  guardians,  while  it  playfully 
glides  on  its  permitted  course  1  And  what  a 
rough,  but  sublime,  and  well-defined  frame  work 
these  same  stern  rocks  form  for  the  smiling  pic- 
ture beyond  !  Polypus  Island,  the  pretty  town 
of  Newburg,  and  the  blue  soft  back-ground  of 
the  Kaatskills  ! 
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I  forbear.  I  know  how  imperfectly  the  pen 
paints  such  a  scene,  even  in  a  hand  far  more 
skilful  than  mine;  and  I  will  finish  this  sketch 
with  some  particulars  of  an  old  friend,  in  whose 
company  I  lately  visited  West  Point.  Agrippa 
Hull  (why  should  I  not  give  the  true  name? 
Though  unknown  to  fame,  it  has  never  been 
sullied,  during  a  life  of  seventy  years  ;  )  Agrippa 
Hull  is  one  of  the  most  respectable  yeomen  of 
a  village  in  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts. 
He  has  "  fleecy  locks  and  black  complexion," 
but  beneath  them,  a  mind  as  sagacious  as  San- 
cho's,  and  a  gift  of  expression,  resembling  in  its 
point  and.  quaintness  that  droll  sage.  He  is, 
however,  far  superior  to  Sancho ;  for  with  his 
humor  he  blends  no  small  portion  of  the  senti- 
ment and  delicacy  of  Sancho's  master.  More 
than  fifty  years  ago,  Agrippa  was  the  servant  of 
Kosciusko.  The  impression  that  hero  made  on 
the  mind  of  his  humble  friend  does  him  almost  as 
much  honor  as  his  immortal  record  on  the  page  of 
history.  Grippy  (this  is  the  affectionate  contrac- 
tion by  which  we  know  him,)  concludes  all  his 
stories  of  the  General,  by  saying,  "  he  was  a 
lovely  man ! "  These  stories  are  so  character- 
istic of  the   playful    humor    and    gentleness  of 
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Kosciusko,  that  at  the  risk  of  marring  the  tale 
in  the  telling,  I  will  repeat  one,  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  Grippy's  own  words. 

Imagine  a  colored  man,  seventythree  years 
old,  slightly  bent  by  the  rheumatism,  and  his 
locks  somewhat  grizzled,  but  still  retaining  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  picture  of  Prince  Le 
Boo,  of  the  Pelew  Islands,  leaning  on  his  staff, 
and  beginning  in  the  doggerel  rhyme,  with  which 
he  usually  interlards  his  discourse,  to  please  his 
young  and  uncritical  auditors  :  "  If  you  wish  it, 
young  ladies,  you  shall  have  a  tale  ;  for  when  it's 
about  the  General,  love  and  memory  never  fail. 

"  The  General  was  going  away  to  be  gone  two 
days.  '  When  the  cat  's  away,  the  mice  will 
play ! '  as  the  proverb  says.  The  servants  want- 
ed a  frolic.  They  persuaded  me  to  dress  up  in 
the  General's  Polish  clothes.  So  I  put  on  his  laced 
coat,  his  Polish  cap,  sash,  sword  and  all.  His 
boots  I  could  not  wear  ;  so  they  black-balled  my 
legs  and  feet.  Then  I  strutted  about,  took  a 
book,  and  stretched  myself  on  the  sofa,  ordered 
the  servants  here  and  there,  and  bade  one  of  them 
bring  me  a  glass  of  water.  He  did  not  return 
soon ;  and  I,  to  play  my  part  well,  rang,  and 
rang  again  ;  the  glass    of  water  came,  brought 
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by  General  Kosciusko  himself!  I  was  neither 
red  nor  pale  ;  but  my  knees  began  to  fail. 

"  *  I  deserve  to  be  punished,  sir,'  said  I. 

"  '  No,  no,  Grippy,'  said  he,  '  come  with  me. 
I  '11  take  you  round  to  the  officers'  tents,  and  in- 
troduce you  as  an  African  Prince.  Don't  speak, 
but  mind  my  signs,  and  obey  them.' 

"  '  I  shall  die,  sir,'  said  I. 

"  '  Oh,  no  Grippy,  you  will  not  die ;  follow  me." 

"  The  General  had  his  beautiful  smile  on ;  but 
I  was  past  smiling.  I  looked  solemn  enough. 
The  General  took  me  from  one  tent  to  another, 
called  me  by  a  long  name,  made  me  shake  hands, 
and  sit  down  by  the  first  of  the  army.  Mercy  on 
us  !  the  blood  run  through  my  heart  like  a  mill- 
race.  One  officer  gave  me  wine,  and  another 
brandy,  and  another  offered  me  a  pipe.  Gene- 
ral Kosciusko  motioned  to  me  to  take  them  all. 
(Poor  Agrippa !  this  was  the  hardest  trial  of  the 
gauntlet  he  had  to  run ;  for  smoking  and  drink- 
ing were  ever  odious  to  him.) 

"  My  heart  was  sick,  and  dizzy  grew  my  head, 
and  I  looked  to  the  General,  wishing  I  were 
dead  ;  and  he  took  pity  on  me ;  for  he  was  not 
a  man  to  enjoy  riding  on  a  lame  horse.  So  he 
laughed  out ;  clapped  me  on  my  back,  and  told 
me  to  go  about  my  business. 
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"  From  that  day  to  this,  I  have  never  tried  to 
play  any  part  but  my  own.  I  have  made  many 
mistakes  in  that ;  but  a  kind  Master  is  forgiv- 
ing." As  he  spoke,  he  raised  his  eyes  reverently 
towards  Heaven. 

After  the  lapse  of  more  than  fifty  years,  Agrip- 
pa  revisited  West  Point,  a  pilgrim  to  a  holy 
shrine  ! 

Time  and  art  have  so  changed  the  aspect  of 
the  place,  that  when  the  old  man  had  ascended 
the  step,  he  looked  mournfully  around  him,  and 
said,  "  I  see  nothing  here  that  I  know,  but  Fort 
Putnam,  and  the  North  River ! "  He  soon, 
however,  recognised  Washington  Valley  ;  and 
memory  gradually  restored  many  forgotten  haunts. 

Agrippa  was  one  of  a  large  party  that  included 
the  young,  the  gay,  and  the  beautiful ;  but  he  was, 
as  was  most  fitting,  the  most  noticed  and  hon- 
ored of  them  all. 


Answers  to  Conundrums,  page  184. 

1.  The  frieze,  (freeze.) 

2.  An  L,  (Ell.) 

3.  O.  D.  V.  (eau-de-vie.) 

4.  With  a  chevaux-de-frise,  (shiver-de-freeze.) 
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THE    WEEK'S    PROBATION. 

[Concluded.] 

The  last  day  of  Catharine's  trial  came  ;  and 
she  waked  in  the  morning,  with  the  feeling  that 
everything  should  be  bright  and  eheerful  as  her- 
self ;  but  disappointment  awaited  her.  It  was  a 
raw,  chilly  morning,  the  sky  was  of  a  pale,  leaden 
color,  and  the  beams  of  the  sun  seemed  shorn  of 
half  their  brilliancy  ;  a  piercing  wind  whistled 
through  the  bare  branches  of  the  trees,  and  there 
was  every  sign  of  an  approaching  snow-storm. 
"  Oh  !  what  if  I  have  been  good  all  this  week  for 
nothing  ?"  thought  she,  as  she  stood  leaning 
against  the  window,  gazing  at  the  threatening 
aspect  of  the  heavens.  But  something  within 
whispered,  "  Is  the  approbation  of  your  own 
conscience  nothing?  Do  you  count  as  nothing 
the  pleasure  you  have  given  your  parents,  and 
the  hours  of  delightful  intercourse  you  have  had 
with  your  brother ;  intercourse,  disturbed  by  no 
petty  broils,  no  trifling  disputes?"  She  was  roused 
from  these  thoughts  by  a  summons  to  breakfast ; 
and  as  she  entered  the  room,  she  began  with, 
"  Ah,  mother  !  look  at  the  clouds."  "  Yes,  my 
dear,  I  see  them,"  Mrs  Bennet  replied  ;   "  I  fear 
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that  this  last  day  is  to  be  the  heaviest  trial  of  all. 
I  will  not  deceive  you.  There  is  a  prospect  of  a 
severe  storm ;  and  you  will,  probably,  have  an 
opportunity  to  judge  how  far  you  have  been  influ- 
enced, during  the  week,  by  a  sincere  desire  to 
correct  your  faults,  and  how  far  by  the  wish  to 
visit  your  cousin.  I  shall  await  the  end  of  the 
day  with  great  anxiety  ;  and  your  father  will  be 
here  also  to  know  the  result  of  the  trial.  He 
returns  today."  Catharine  kept  her  eyes  fixed 
on  her  cup  of  milk,  and  George  looked  as  dull 
and  heavy  as  the  clouds.  A  long  silence  ensued, 
which -Mrs  Bennet  broke,  by  saying,  "  Away  with 
you  both  to  school  !  Use  every  moment  rightly, 
that  you  need  not  have  any  lessons  in  the  eve- 
ning. We  must  all  be  at  leisure  to  converse 
with  your  father."  As  Catharine  walked  to 
school,  she  cast  many  an  anxious  glance  at 
the  deepening  gloom,  and  a  heavy  sigh  es- 
caped her,  as  she  beheld  a  large  flake  of 
snow,  the  first  of  the  season,  fall  slowly  to  the 
earth,  as  if  reluctant  to  leave  the  upper  regions  of 
the  air.  But  she  struggled  successfully  against 
her  melancholy  feelings,  and  entered  the  school- 
room with  a  cheerful,  if  not  joyous  expression  of 
countenance.     Catharine's  impetuosity  of  char- 
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acter  was  shown  in  various  ways,  besides  her 
quickness  to  resent  fancied  injuries.  She  would 
enter  upon  a  new  study  with  a  zeal  that  promised 
the  most  rapid  progress;  but  the  moment  the 
charm  of  novelty  was  gone,  she  would  lose  all 
interest  in  it,  and  with  her  interest,  her  applica- 
tion. Her  father  had  requested  her  to  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  formation  of  a  free  legible 
hand  in  writing.  But  the  art  of  penmanship  is 
not  to  be  mastered  at  once  ;  and  Catharine's  pa- 
tience was  exhausted,  before  she  had  learned  to 
wield  her  pen  with  tolerable  skill.  Her  manu- 
scripts presented  a  sad  spectacle  to  the  lovers  of 
neatness,  till  her  mother  promised  to  give  her 
Berquin's  Children's  Friend,  in  French,  when  she 
could  show  her  a  writing-book  free  from  blots  ; 
the  last  page  of  which  should  exhibit  a  marked 
improvement  in  this  useful  art.  Long  had  Cath- 
arine toiled  for  the  desired  boon,  and  many  were 
the  books,  which  she  had  spoiled  by  the  careless- 
ness of  an  unguarded  hour.  But  now  she  had 
nearly  finished  one  that  was  free  from  odious 
blots,  and  every  page  bore  testimony  to  her  de- 
sire to  improve.  With  a  newly-mended  pen  she 
seated  herself  to  complete  it ;  the  last  word  was 
written,   and    as  she  turned  over  the  unsullied 
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leaves,  she  fancied,  she  could  see  her  lather's  ap- 
proving smile.  "  L'Ami  des  Enfans  will  be 
mine  today,  Miss  Broadhurst,"  said  she ;  but 
scarcely  had  she  uttered  the  words,  when  a  little 
girl,  who  had  left  her  seat  in  search  of  a  book  she 
had  lost,  by  an  unlucky  bend  of  her  arm,  upset 
Catharine's  inkstand.  The  child  hastily  drew 
back  the  writing-book,  but  it  was  too  late  !  it  was 
completely  covered  with  ink.  For  a  moment, 
Catharine's  anger  mounted  high ;  but  self-com- 
mand had  become,  in  some  degree,  habitual  to 
her ;  and,  stooping  to  kiss  the  trembling  little 
girl,  she  said,  "  It  is  more  my  fault  than  yours. 
My  inkstand  was  not  in  its  right  place."  And, 
turning  to  Miss  Broadhurst,  she  added,  "  Fare- 
well to  my  hope  of  owning  today  the  Children's 
Friend,  with  its  beautiful  purple  morocco  binding. 
I  must  try  once  more  for  it."  "  Why  so,  my 
dear  1  "  replied  Miss  Broadhurst ;  "  you  have  cer- 
tainly performed  your  part  of  the  contract.  It 
was  not  your  fault  that  your  writing-book  was 
covered  with  ink."  "  Yes,  ma'am,  it  was  partly 
my  fault,"  said  Catharine,  "  for  I  had  moved  my 
inkstand  from  the  place  where  you  told  me  to 
keep  it.  If  I  had  not,  the  ink  would  not  have 
been  spilt,  and  the  agreement  was  that  I   was  to 
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suffer  for  any  accident  that  could  be  traced  to 
my  own  carelessness."  "  I  admire  your  honesty, 
my  dear,  and  am  also  much  pleased  with  the 
sweetness,  with  which  you  have  borne  this  disap- 
pointment. A  little  perseverance  will  enable  you 
to  claim  the  book  as  your  own  ;  and  when  you 
have  it  in  your  possession,  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  you  were  to  call  this  a  fortunate  acci- 
dent." "I  am  sure,"  Miss  Broadhurst, ."I  do 
not  see  how  any  good  can  come  out  of  this  evil ! 
My  writing-book  is  spoiled,  and  writing  another 
with  care,  will  not  remove  the  blots  from  this 
one."  "  That  is  true,  but  writing  another  with 
L'Ami  des  Enfans  in  view,  will  strengthen  your 
newly  acquired  habits  of  neatness  and  attention." 

When  the  school  was  closed,  her  companions 
gathered  around  Catharine,  to  offer  their  affec- 
tionate congratulations  on  the  success  of  her 
efforts  to  control  her  temper. 

"  You  see,  Miss  Edwards,"  cried  Louisa, 
"  that  firebrand,  as  you  think  her,  she  will  win 
the  promised  visit ;  and  that  you  would  have  lost 
your  wager,  if  we  had  been  willing  to  lay  one 
on  such  a  subject."  "  Hush,  hush  !"  said  Catha- 
rine, "don't  tease  her,  Louisa.  I  don't  wonder 
she  thought  me  a  firebrand,  and   said  I  should 
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never  be  anything  else.  If  I  had  not  had  mamma 
and  Miss  Broadhurst  to  watch  over  me  all  the 
time,  I  could  not  have  succeeded.  But  I  hope 
I  shall  not  deserve  to  be  called  so  any  longer  ;  and 
to  make  sure  of  it,  for  this  morning,  I  will  hurry 
home.  I  shall  be  safer  under  mamma's  wing, 
than   talking   with   you    all  here.5' 

"Mother,"  said  Catharine,  after  dinner,  "give 
me  some  pleasant  employment  for  the  afternoon, 
that  I  may  not  think  of  the  weather  the  whole 
time."  "  I  would  willingly,  Catharine,  if  I  were 
sure  that  you  would  not  go  to  school  tomorrow  ; 
but  as  there  is  a  prospect  that  your  visit  must  be 
deferred  for  a  few  days,  would  it  not  be  better  to 
prepare  your  lessons  for  tomorrow,  than  to  seek 
some  novel  employment ;  for  that  I  presume, 
is  what  you  mean  by  a  pleasant  one." 

"  Ah,  mamma,  I  have  to  write  composition  for 
tomorrow  ;  and  I  do  so  dislike  it."  "  The  more 
disagreeable  the  task,  the  greater  the  merit  in 
doing  it  cheerfully.  You  will,  probably,  go  to 
school  tomorrow;  and  I  should  prefer  that  you 
should  go  prepared  for  its  duties."  Catharine 
slowly  arose,  and  took  her  pen  and  paper. 
"  Mamma,  are  you  so  very  sure  that  it  will  snow 
tomorrow  1  "    "I  cannot  be  positive,  Catharine  ; 
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but  I  think  it  most  prudent  for  you  to  act  upon 
the  belief  that  it  will."  Catharine  said  not  anoth^ 
er  word,  but  prepared  to  perform  her  task ;  for 
such  it  is  to  all  school-girls.  She  was  fond  of 
long  sentences  and  high-sounding  words,  and  she 
was  soon  deeply  engaged  in  the  mighty  effort  of 
constructing  a  "  piece  of  composition."  Before 
she  had  quite  finished,  the  sound  of  wheels  ap- 
proaching the  door  was  heard.  "  My  father,  my 
dear  father!  "  she  exclaimed  ;  and  dropping  her 
paper,  she  bounded  forward  to  meet  him.  He 
caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  kissing  her  again  and 
again,  he  said,  "I  need  not  ask  the  result  of 
your  trial,  my  child ;  I  read  it  in  your  open,  hap- 
py face.  But  you  cannot  be  more  happy  than 
you  have  rendered  me."  As  Catharine  turned 
aside  to  hide  the  tears,  which  her  father's  manner 
had  brought  to  her  eyes,  George  advanced  with, 
"  Father,  it  is  my  turn  now,  wont  you  speak  to 
me?"  "That  will  I,  my  son,  and  gladly  too. 
Come,  give  me  a  kiss,  boy  ;  you  are  not  too  old 
for  that,  yet,  I  hope." 

But  I  need  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
meeting,  or  the  manner  in  which  the  evening 
passed.  It  is  enough  to  state,  that  Catharine 
forgot   to    ask    her   father   his    opinion    of   the 
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weather,  till  just  as  she  was  going  to  bed,  and 
then  received  from  him  an  assurance  that,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  clouds  at  sunset,  she 
might  hope  that  the  morrow  would  prove  propi- 
tious to  her  wishes. 

The  next  morning,  she  awoke  earlier  than 
usual,  and  springing  to  the  window,  beheld  a 
cloudless  sky. 

She  was  soon  dressed,  and  in  the  parlor, 
ready  to  share  her  joy  with  her  true  friend,  as 
well  as  loving  brother,  George.  The  carriage 
was  at  the  door  a  short  time  after  breakfast ;  and 
having  kissed  her  mother,  brother,  and  dear  little 
Louisa,  she  sprang  into  it,  followed  by  her  father. 
Her  last  words,  as  she  drove  from  the  door,  were, 
"  Remember,  George,  you  are  to  show  me  the 
medal  when  I  return."  Her  visit,  commenced 
under  so  many  favorable  auspices,  terminated 
pleasantly,  and  she  returned  to  her  family,  happy 
in  the  consciousness  that,  during  her  absence, 
she  had  not  relaxed  from  her  endeavors  to  con- 
trol her  temper ;  and  we  will  hope  that  through 
her  whole  life,  she  will  reap  the  benefit  of  The 
Week's  Probation. 
22 
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CHARLEY'S  HIDING-PLACE 


When  children  have  been  industrious  at  school, 
how  sweet  are  the  hours  of  play  !  with  what  joy 
they  begin  their  little  games,  and  how  kindly  they 
feel  towards  each  other. 

Charles  Oakly  called  all  his  brothers  and  sis- 
ters about  him  one  Saturday  afternoon,  to  enjoy 
the  half-holiday,  together. 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly  on  the  flowers, 
that  grew  in  their  garden.  The  birds  were  sing- 
ing merrily  among  the  green  trees  and  bushes ; 
and  the  very  hens  and  kittens,  and  Old  Rover, 
the  dog,  seemed  glad  that  it  was  so  pleasant. 
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The  children  amused  themselves  with  many 
little  games.  Each  proposed  some  favorite  play, 
and  the  rest  were  willing  to  join  in  it.  Mary 
was  fond  of  "  Blind  Man's  Buff ;  "  Edward  liked 
"  Old  3Ian  of  the  Castle  ;  "  Susan  wished  to 
play  "School ;"  and  Harriet  preferred  "Come 
and  See."  Little  James  at  first  proposed  "  Sol- 
diers ;"  but  afterwards  he  would  have  "  Grand 
Mufti ;  "  because  the  girls  never  knew  how  to 
"  order  arms,"  or  "  right  and  left  wheel,"  or  any- 
thing, but  "  forward,  march."  At  last  Charles 
wanted  to  play  "  Hide  and  go  Seek ;  "  and  said 
he  would  hide  first.  They  all  waited  three  min- 
utes for  him  to  find  a  good  hiding-place ;  and  then 
they  began  to  search  for  him.  Up  stairs  and 
down,  in  doors  and  out,  they  hunted  ;  but  could 
not  find  him.  Harriet  peeped  behind  the  chim- 
ney-board, and  James  even  put  his  head  up  the 
chimney  ;  Susan  looked  in  the  garret,  and  Ed- 
ward in  the  cellar,  and  in  the  hay-loft  in  the  barn. 
Presently,  little  Harriet  was  heard,  saying,  "  I 
have  found  him  !  Here  he  is  !"  And  they  all  ran 
into  their  mother's  chamber,  and  found  her  pulling 
somebody  out  by  the  ears,  from  under  the  bed. 
It  was  Rover.  He  had  gone  there  to  take  a  nap. 
How  they    all   laughed !  and   Rover  shook  his 
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great  ears,   and  opened  his  mouth,  as  if  he  were 
laughing  too. 

Just  as  one  or  two  were  "  going  to  give  up," 
Harriet  heard  a  great  noise  among  her  pets  in 
the  poultry  yard  ;  and  when  she  ran  out  to  see 
what  was  the  matter,  she  cried  out,  ''Oh,  who 
has  done  this  ?  My  chickens  are  all  out  of  the 
hen-coop;  how  shall  I  get  them  back  again?" 
"  We  '11  help  you  ;  we  '11  help  you,"  cried  Edward 
and  Mary,  and  the  rest ;  and  Harriet  ran  for- 
ward to  open  the  hen-coop  door,  when,  what 
should  she  see,  but  Master  Charley  —  peeping 
through  the  slats,  and  shaking  his  curly  head,  for 
her  to  say  nothing  about  it.  Harriet  laughed  so 
'  heartily,  that  all  the  children  came  to  see  what 
she  was  laughing  at ;  and  for  a  long  time  after- 
wards, whenever  they  talked  with  one  another, 
about  funny  things  that  had  happened,  they 
would  say,  "  Oh,  don't  you  remember  the  day 
Charles  hid  in  the  hen-coop '?"  t  f  f 


RIDDLE. 

What  is  it  that  bounds,  and.  dances  and  skips  ? 
'Tis  known  by  tbe  eyes,  but  cbeats  in  the  lips  ; 
"When  given  away,  'tis  worth  tons  of  gold; 
But  not  worth  a  groat,  if  it  once  can  be  sold. 
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THE   MOORS. 

■WRITTEN   BY   A  YOUNG   CORRESPONDENT. 

The  Moors  are  the  inhabitants  of  that  im- 
mense country  of  Africa,  bordered  on  the  east 
by  Egypt,  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean,  on 
the  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  deserts  of  Barbary.  Their  origin  is 
obscure,  and  mingled  with  fable.  It  is  only 
certain  that  emigrants  from  Asia  have  passed 
from  the  earliest  ages  into  Africa.  The  name 
of  Moors,  which  according  to  Bochart  is  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  word,  Mahurim,  signifying 
western,  seems  to  indicate  it.  Besides,  all  histo- 
rians speak  of  one  Melee  Yarfrick,  king  of 
Arabia  Felix,  who,  followed  by  a  nation  of 
Sabeans,  came  to  seize  Lybia,  and  gave  it  the. 
name  of  Africa.  The  principal  tribes  of  the 
Moors  pretend  to  be  descended  from  the  .  Sa- 
beans. 

But,  without  discussing  facts  so  ancient, 
it  is  sufficient  to  be  almost  sure  that  the  first  of 
them  were  Arabs.  Hence,  one  is  not  surprised 
to  see  them,  in  all  times,  divided  into  tribes, 
wandering  in  the  deserts,  living  in  tents,  and 
22* 
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cherishing,  like  their  ancestors,  a  free  and  pasto- 
ral life. 

They  are  known  in  ancient  history  by  the 
name  of  Numidians,  Getulians,  and  Massilians. 
By  turns,  subjects,  enemies,  and  allies  of  famous 
Carthage,  they  fell,  together  with  that  illustrious 
city,  under  the  dominion  of  Rome.  After  many 
useless  rebellions,  caused  by  their  fiery  and  rest- 
less spirit,  they  were  conquered  by  the  Vandals. 
Belisarius  again  vanquished  them  a  century  after- 
wards, A.  D.  427  ;  and  they  were  finally  subdued 
by  the  Arabs,  conquerors  of  the  Greeks.  From 
that  time  the  Moors  became  Mussulmen,  and 
were  confounded  with  the  Arabs.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  say  something  of  this  extraordinary 
nation,  unknown  during  so  many  ages,  and 
suddenly  mistress  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
earth. 

The  Arabs  are  without  doubt  one  of  the  most 
ancient  people  in  the  world  ;  and  perhaps  no 
other  nation  has  so  well  preserved  its  character, 
manners,  and  independence.  From  the  earliest 
ages,  divided  into  tribes,  wandering  in  the  fields, 
or  united  in  villages,  —  sometimes  subjected  to 
magistrates,  and  sometimes  to  warrior  chiefs,  — 
they  have  never  submitted  to  a  foreign  dominion. 
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The  Persians,  Macedonians,  and  Romans,  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  conquer  them.  Proud  of  his 
courage,  and  of  an  origin  which  is  traced  to  the 
patriarchs,  the  Arab,  in  the  midst  of  his  deserts, 
regards  other  nations  as  troops  of  slaves,  assem- 
bled by  chance  to  change  their  masters.  Brave, 
sober,  indefatigable,  hardened  from  infancy  to 
the  most  painful  labors,  fearing  neither  hunger, 
thirst,  nor  death,  that  nation  had  need  but  of 
one  man,  to  become  the  sovereign  of  the  world. 

Anno  Domini,  569,  Mahomet  appeared.  He 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree,  valor,  wisdom, 
eloquence,  and  grace.  Amongst  the  most  en- 
lightened nations,  Mahomet  would  have  been  a 
great  man  ;  amongst  an  ignorant  and  fanatical 
people,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  was 
considered  a  miracle  1 

Before  his  time,  the  Arab  tribes  had  made  a 
superstitious  mixture  of  the  various  religions  of 
those  countries  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 
They  believed  in  genii,  demons,  and  sorceries  ; 
they  worshipped  the  stars,  and  sacrificed  to  idols. 
Mahomet,  after  fortyfour  years  of  retirement  and 
meditation,  suddenly  preached  a  new  religion, 
calculated  to  inflame  the  ardent  genius  of  this 
people.    "  Children  of  Ishmael,"  said  he  to  them, 
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"  I  bring  you  the  faith,  which  your  father  Abra- 
ham, Noah,  and  all  the  patriarchs,  professed. 
There  is  but  one  God,  the  sovereign  of  worlds. 
He  is  called  the  Merciful ;  worship  only  him. 
Be  benevolent  towards  orphans,  paupers,  slaves, 
and  captives  ;  be  just  to  all  men,  for  Justice  is 
the  sister  of  Piety.  Pray,  and  give  alms.  Your 
reward  will  be  to  inhabit  in  heaven  delicious 
gardens,  where  limpid  waters  flow  ;  —  where 
you  will  find  wives  always  beautiful,  always 
young  and  always  affectionate.  Fight  the  in- 
credulous and  impious  with  valor  ;  fight  them  till 
you  are  victorious  ;  till  they  embrace  Islamism, 
or  pay  you  a  tribute.  Every  soldier  who  dies  in 
battle  will  go  to  enjoy  the  treasures  of  God. 
The  base  cannot  prolong  their  lives  ;  the  moment 
when  the  angel  of  death  sKall  strike  them  is  ap- 
pointed in  the  book  of  the  Eternal." 

These  precepts,  announced  in  rich,  figurative, 
and  majestic  language,  embellished  by  the  charm 
of  verse,  presented  as  by  a  messenger  of  God,  — 
by  a  prophet,  warrior,  poet  and  legislator,  — 
soon  found  disciples  amongst  a  people  eager  for 
the  marvellous,  and  enamored  of  glory.  Perse- 
cution only  increased  the  number  of  his  follow- 
ers.    His  enemies  forced  the   apostle   to  leave 
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Mecca,  and  to  shelter  himself  in  Medina,  A.  D. 
622.  This  is  called  the  Hegira,  or  Flight ;  and 
it  forms  the  epoch  from  which  Mahometan  na- 
tions reckon  their  chronology. 

From  that  time  forward,  Islamism  spread  itself 
like  a  torrent,  in  Arabia  and  Ethiopia.  In  vain 
did  some  Jewish  and  idolatrous  tribes  endeavor 
to  defend  their  ancient  doctrine  —  in  vain  did 
Mecca  send  forth  soldiers  against  the  destroyer 
of  its  Gods.  Mahomet,  sword  in  hand,  dis- 
persed their  armies,  —  took  their  cities,  —  often 
pardoned  the  conquered,  —  and  attached  them 
to  his  interests,  by  his  genius  and  mercy.  Legis- 
lator, pontiff,  chief  of  all  the  Arab  tribes,  master 
of  an  invincible  army,  seconded  by  captains, 
who  had  become  heroes  under  his  command,  he 
marched  against  Heraclius,  A.  D.  632,  Hegira 
11.  He  died  at  Medina,  at  the  age  of  sixty  three 
years.  His  death  was  occasioned  by  successive 
doses  of  poison,  administered  by  a  Jew  of  Caibar. 

This  event  neither  retarded  the  progress  of 
his  religion,  nor  the  conquests  of  the  Arabs. 
Aboubeker,  father-in-law  of  the  prophet,  was 
named  to  succeed  him,  and  took  the  title  of  Ca- 
liph. In  his  reign,  the  Mussulmen  penetrated 
into  Assyria,  dispersed  the  troops  of  Heraclius3 
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and  took  the  city  of  Damas  —  a  siege  rendered 
celebrated  by  the  almost  superhuman  exploits 
of  the  famous  Kaled,  surnamed  "  the  Sword  of 
God."  In  the  midst  of  so  many  victories,  Abou- 
beker,  to  whom  was  sent  the  immense  booty 
taken  from  the  enemy,  never  retained  for  his  pri- 
vate expenses  any  more  than  a  sum  equivalent  to 
forty  cents  daily.  *  *  *  Omar,  the  successor  of 
Aboubeker,  ordered  Kaled  to  march  to  Jerusa- 
lem. It  was  taken  by  the  Arabs  ;  Syria  and 
Palestine  demanded  peace  ;  the  Turks  and  Per- 
sians were  subjected ;  all  Asia  trembled  before 
Omar.  Modest  even  in  the  midst  of  victory,  the 
Mussulmen  imputed  their  success  to  God  alone  ; 
preserving  in  the  most  beautiful,  rich,  and  deli- 
cious countries,  and  amidst  the  most  corrupt 
people  of  the  earth,  their  austere  and  frugal 
manners,  their  severe  discipline,  and  their  respect 
for  poverty.  The  soldiers  would  check  them- 
selves, in  the  plundering  of  a  city,  at  the  slightest 
command  of  their  leader  ;  and  to  him  they  car- 
ried the  gold  and  silver  taken  from  the  enemy,  to 
be  placed  in  the  public  treasury.  The  bravest 
and  most  renowned  captains  were  in  the  habit  of 
resigning,  or  resuming  the  command,  on  receiv- 
ing  a  written  order    from  the  caliph ;  and  ac- 
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cording  to  his  will,  they  were  by  turns,  generals, 
private  soldiers,  or  ambassadors.  In  fine,  Omar 
himself,  the  most  puissant  sovereign,  and  the 
richest  king  of  Asia,  was  often  seen,  going  to 
Jerusalem,  on  a  lame  camel,  laden  with  a  sack 
of  barley  and  rice,  a  jug  of  water,  and  wooden 
cup.  He  was  accustomed  to  travel  in  that  man- 
ner through  all  the  conquered  people,  who 
crowded  his  passage,  and  begging  him  to  bless 
them,  and  judge  their  disputes.  After  entering 
Jerusalem,  pardoning  Christians,  and  preserving 
their  churches  from  destruction,  having  remount- 
ed his  camel,  the  caliph  would  return,  and  pray 
with  his  people. 

The  Mussulmen  marched  toward  Egypt,  which 
was  soon  subjugated  ;  Alexandria  was  taken  by 
Amron,  one  of  Omar's  greatest  generals.  It 
was  then  that  the  famous  library  of  the  Ptolemies 
perished,  regretted  by  all  the  learned,  A.  D.  640, 
Heg.  19.  The  Arabs  were  fond  of  their  own 
poetry,  but  despised  the  books  of  other  nations. 
Amron  ordered  the  library  to  be  burned,  yet  he 
himself  was  celebrated  for  his  verses.  He  loved 
and  respected  the  renowned  grammarian  Jean, 
to  whom,  without  the  command  of  the  Caliph, 
he  wished  to  give  the  library.     He  also  had  exe- 
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cuted  a  design  worthy   the    ages  of  Rome  —  it 
was  to  join  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red  Sea  by 
a  navigable  canal,   into  which  the   waters  of  the 
Nile  might  be  turned.     This  canal,  so  important 
to  Europe  and  Africa,  was  suffered  by  the  Turks 
to  be   destroyed.      Amron   advanced  to   Africa, 
while  other   Arabian   captains    crossed   the    Eu- 
phrates, and    conquered   Persia  ;   but  Omar  was 
no   more.     Othman   occupied  his  place.     It  was 
in  the  reign  of  this  caliph,   that  the  Arabs  con- 
quered the  Moors,  and  chased  from  among  them 
tke  feeble   Greeks,  meeting  resistance  only  from 
some   warlike   inhabitants  of  Barbary.       These 
free,  and  pastoral  nations,   formerly  a   people  of 
Numidia,   and    who,   even   now,    entrenched    in 
Mount  Atlas,  preserve  there  a  kind  of  indepen- 
dence,  defended  themselves  a  long  time  against 
the  Arabs.     A  Mussulman  general  named  Akbe 
at  last  vanquished  them,  and  gave  them   his  laws 
and  faith.     He   did  not  pause  in   his    conquest 
until  he  reached  the  ocean ;  there,  full  of  enthu- 
siasm, he  urged  his  horse  into  the  sea,  and  cried, 
"  God  of  Mahomet !  I  call  thee  to  witness,  that 
I  would  seek  new  nations,  and  make  them  adore 
thy  name,  were  not  my  progress  stopped  by  this 
element  1"  Anon. 
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I  've  seen  a  rose-bush  fading, 
Its  leaves  were  falling  fust ; 
It  seem'd  to  say, 
"  Alas  the  day  ! 
My  flowering  time  is  past: 

"  But  shortly  will  the  time  come, 
When  roses  bloom  again, 
And  not  a  flower 
In  summer's  bovver 
Shall  glow  more  brightly  then." 

I  've  seen  a  little  violet, 
And  thus  it  seem'd  to  say, 
"  My  strength  is  gone, 
My  beauty  shorn, 
I  'm  withering  away. 

"  But  in  that  pleasant  season, 
When  winter  nights  are  done, 
All  gemm'd  with  dew, 
My  flovvrets  blue 
Shall  open  to  the  sun." 

Upon  a  leafless  fruit-tree 
I  saw  a  Robin  sit ; 

He  seemed  to  wear 

A  downcast  air, 
And  chirped  —  te-wit,  te-wit : — 
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"  Adieu/'  he  said,  "  fair  village, 
Where  I  have  lived  so  long; 
I  '11  be  this  way 
Some  sweet  spring  day, 
And  sing  a  blither  song." 

I  saw  a  lovely  infant 
Just  sinking  to  his  rest ; 

His  cheek  of  rose 

In  sweet  repose 
Upon  his  mother's  breast. 

But  soon,  his  slumber  over, 
A  fairer  sight  than  this  ! 

With  motion  fleet 

He  sprang  to  meet 
His  mother's  playful  kiss. 

I  met  a  little  maiden, 
Her  face  was  fair  to  see  ; 

Her  step  was  light, 

Her  eye  was  bright, 
And  thus  she  said  to  me ; 

"  The  flowers  have  each  their  season  ;  — 
All  things  their  time  to  shine, 

With  fresher  hue, 

And  vigor  new ;  — 
Why  should  not  I  have  mine  ? 

"  The  time  has  come  —  I  feel  it, 
New  powers  within  to  find:  — 
'Tis  here —  'tis  here, 
The  glad  New  Year  ! 
The  spring-time  of  the  mind."      A.  M.  W. 
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Preserve  order,  even  in  the  smallest  things. 

Emily  Erskine  was  a  very  industrious  little 
girl.  She  was  always  employed,  either  sewing, 
reading,  or  playing.  You  would  never  see  her 
lounging  about,  or  leaning  upon  her  elbows,  look- 
ing out  of  the  window,  when  there  was  nothing 
to  be  seen  ;  nor  picking  her  teeth  with  her  nee- 
dle, when  she  had  her  sewing  in  her  hands,  as 
many  idle  little  girls  do.  Yet  she  had  one  fault, 
that  would  frequently  produce  all  the  evils  of 
laziness,  and  make  her  almost  as  useless  to  so- 
ciety, as  the  most  indolent  girl  in  it. 

She  was  very  negligent,  and  entirely  wanting 
in  perseverance.  She  would  often  begin  to  make 
a  dress  for  her  doll,  cut  it  out,  and  fix  it  very 
neatly,  and  sit  very  busily  working  upon  it  for 
some  time ;  but  if,  by  any  circumstance,  she  was 
obliged  to  leave  it  unfinished,  she  seldom  remem- 
bered to  take  it  again.  It  would  remain  in  her 
basket,  with  many  an  unfinished  piece  of 
work,  and  tangled  skein  of  thread.  She  often 
suffered  much  inconvenience  from  this  habit; 
but  not  enough  to  make  her  correct  it. 
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One  day,  when  Emily  was  about  ten  years 
old,  she  heard  her  mother,  and  some  of  her 
friends,  talking  of  an  absent  lady  ;  praising  her 
neatness  and  persevering  industry.  One  lady 
observed,  that  she  believed  she  could  accomplish 
twice  as  much  work  in  a  day,  as  any  other  per- 
son she  knew  ;  and  she  believed  the  grand  secret 
lay,  in  the  exact  order,  in  which  everything  in 
her  house  was  kept.  Go  to  her  drawer,  or  her 
work-table,  at  any  time,  and  you  will  find  every- 
thing as  it  should  be.  You  will  never  find  her 
thimble  lying  out  of  place,  balls  of  thread  half 
wound,  or  skeins  of  sewing  silk  in  a  tangle,  the 
tape  needle  in  one  place,  and  the  needle-book  in 
another.  But  you  will  find  everything  has  an 
appropriate  place,  and  everything  is  in  its  place. 
If  there  are  twenty  articles  of  work,  they  are  all 
done  up  in  separate  parcels  ;  all  that  belongs  to 
each  article  neatly  rolled  or  folded  together.  She 
never  has  to  waste  time,  in  hunting  for  her  work, 
her  needle,  thread,  or  scissors. 

Emily  listened  very  attentively,  and  thought  of 
her  own  disordered  work-drawer.  She  thought, 
iC  Oh  dear  !  when  I  want  my  scissors,  or  needle- 
book,  they  are  almost  always  tangled  in  my  tape, 
or  so  twisted  with  the  loose  thread,  that  it  takes 
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me  a  long  time  to  get  them  free.  I  don't  know 
how  many  thimbles  I  have  lost,  because  I  did  not 
take  care  to  put  them  safely  away." 

One  of  the  ladies  said,  she  thought  it  a  proof 
of  a  well  ordered  mind  to  have  all  external  things 
so  orderly  ;  but  she  could  not  keep  her  things 
well  arranged,  for  she  had  so  long  indulged  her- 
self  in  throwing  everything  into  her  drawers,  that 
she  found  the  habit  too  strong  to  be  broken. 
Emily  looked  at  her  with  astonishment ;  for  her 
mother  had  told  her  that  no  habit  was  so  strong, 
that  it  could  not  be  corrected,  when  we  truly 
desire  to  correct  it,  because  it  is  wrong. 

After  she  went  to  bed,  she  thought  of  the  con- 
versation, and  resolved  that  she  would  at  once 
set  about  putting  her  drawers  and  trunk  in 
neat  order,  and  try  to  keep  them  so.  The  next 
morning  she  arose  very  early,  and  commenced  her 
plan  of  reform. 

On  Emily's  seventh  birth-day  her  mother  had 
given  her  a  neat,  new  bureau,  and  told  her, 
that  she  was  now  to  take  the  entire  care  of  her 
clothes,  after  Patty,  the  laundry  maid,  had  brought 
them  to  her  room.  She  told  her  which  drawer 
was  most  convenient  for  the  different  articles,  and 
showed  her  how  to  arrange  them  to  the  most 
23* 
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advantage.  Emily  promised  to  do  as  her  mother 
desired  her.  And  indeed,  she  always  did  lay 
them  in  at  first  very  smoothly  ;  but  if  she  at  any 
time  wanted  what  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  drawer, 
she  would  draw  it  out  heedlessly,  and  leave  the 
whole  in  a  tumbled  state. 

Now  when  she  heard  that  neatness  was  a 
proof  that  the  mind  was  orderly,  she  thought 
hers  must  be  dreadfully  disordered.  Though  she 
did  not  exactly  understand  what  constituted  an 
orderly  mind,  yet  she  knew  it  was  something 
good,  and  that  its  opposite  was  something  very 
bad.  She  therefore  resolved  to  have  a  thorough 
reform. 

Instead  of  beginning  by  degrees,  and  restoring 
one  part  to  order  at  first,  she  chose  to  do  the 
whole  at  once  ;  and  when  her  mother  wrent  into 
her  room  in  the  morning,  she  found  Emily  sur- 
rounded by  articles  of  all  kinds,  in  one  mass  of 
confusion.  "  What  are  you  about,  my  dear 
child?"  she  exclaimed.  Emily,  told  her,  that 
she  was  going  to  put  her  things  into  order, 
"  And  did  you  think  Emily,  that  it  was  necessary 
first  to  reduce  them  to  this  utter  and  dismal  con- 
fusion 1 "  "  Why  I  thought,  mamma,  that  I 
would  empty  my  drawers,  and  dust  them  nicely, 
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and  then  lay  my  clothes  in  smooth,  and  try  to 
keep  them  so."  Her  mother  thought  she  would 
be  weary  long  before  she  finished.  But  she  also 
thought  she  might  gain  experience,  which  would 
be  of  use  to  herself  and  others  all  the  rest,  of 
her  life.  She  therefore  did  not  make  any  fur- 
ther observation,  but  reminded  her  that  it  was 
now  the  hour  of  family  prayer. 

Emily,  being  an  obedient  child,  left  her  employ- 
ment at  once.  She  had  been  taught,  both  by  pre- 
cept and  example,  that  this  duty  ought  not  to  be 
neglected  for  anything.  To  read  a  portion  of  the 
Holy  Word,  and  to  address  our  Heavenly  Father, 
in  the  words  which  he  taught  his  disciples  to  use 
when  they  prayed,  opens  our  minds  to  receive 
good  influences  from  Him,  and  makes  us  re- 
member that  it  is  from  Him  alone,  we  receive  all 
the  power  we  have,  to  do  anything.  She  there- 
fore cheerfully  followed  her  mother  to  her  father's 
study  ;  then  ate  her  breakfast,  and  with  a  light 
heart  went  to  school. 

When  she  returned  home,  she,  almost  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life,  re-commenced  the 
work  she  had  left  unfinished.  She  labored 
like  a  silk-worm  for  several  hours,  and  still 
her   task   was  far   from    being   completed.     At 
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length  she  grew  so  weary  that  she  went  to  her 
mother's  room,  looking  very  sad.  "  Oh  dear  ! 
mother,"  said  she,  "  I  shall  never  get  my  things 
in  order.  I  am  afraid  that  my  mind  is  not  in 
order."  "  That  is  very  likely,  my  dear."  replied 
Mrs  Erskine,  with  a  smile  ;  "  for  when  the  mind 
is  perfectly  in  order,  love  to  the  Lord,  and  love 
to  our  neighbors,  are  its  ruling  motives.  These 
cannot  be  acquired  at  once,  for  we  have  many 
selfish  feelings  to  be  removed.  It  must  be  done 
*  by  little  and  little.'  And  so  it  is  with  everything; 
no  reformation  can  be  effected  in  a  moment.  If 
you  had  begun  your  work  with  moderation,  it 
would  not  have  been  half  as  difficult.  You 
should  have  taken  one  drawer  today,  and  another 
tomorrow,  and  so  on,  until  you  had  arranged 
them  all.  You  would  then  have  avoided  all  this 
confusion,  and  not  have  felt  half  as  tired  and 
disconsolate.  But  I  advise  you  to  leave  this 
work  now  ;  and  put  your  things  into  a  baske 
until  tomorrow.'" 

This  advice  did  not  much  raise  Emily's  spirits, 
though  she  was  glad  to  leave  the  work.  She  had 
so  seldom  taken  the  same  piece  of  work  a  second 
time,  that  the  task  seemed  truly  formidable.  But 
when  she  remembered  all  the  advantages  said  to 
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arise  from  order,  she  did  not  allow  herself  to  be 
sorry.  She  resolved  that  she  would  endeavor  in 
future  not  to  let  her  things  get  into  such  confu- 
sion. 

Mrs  Erskine  had  an  engagement  to  visit  a  friend 
a  few  miles  from  the  city,  that  afternoon,  and  she 
invited  Emily  to  accompany  her.  It  took  the 
poor  little  girl  much  longer  than  usual,  to  get 
ready  ;  for  some  of  her  things  were  replaced  in 
the  bureau,  while  others  remained  in  the  confusion 
of  the  basket.  After  a  while,  however,  she  was 
ready.  Her  kind  mother  waited  with  great  pa- 
tience, because  she  believed  her  child  was  learn- 
ing an  important  lesson,  and  one  that  she  would 
not  soon  forget. 

They  had  a  delightful  ride  into  the  country. 
When  they  arrived  at  Mr  PercivaPs,  they  found 
a  pleasant  party  assembled;  among  whom  were 
a  number  of  little  girls  about  Emily's  age.  They 
soon  repaired  to  the  garden,  which  was  large  and 
beautiful.  There  were  a  great  variety  of  fruit 
trees  and  flowering  shrubs,  and  the  strawberries 
were. in  great  perfection.  There  were  garden 
chairs  upon  a  luxurious  green  bank,  under  the 
shade  of  some  fine  large  trees  ;  here  the  company 
rested,  and  were  refreshed  with  strawberries  and 
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cream.  For  two  or  three  hours  the  children 
were  as  happy  as  children  could  be ;  but  as  all 
pleasures  must  have  an  end,  so  had  this  ;  the  hour 
of  separation  arrived,  and  they  all  went  to  their 
homes. 

During  her  ride,  Emily  talked  much  to  her 
mother  of  the  pleasure  she  had  enjoyed,  and  said 
she  should  now  go  to  her  work  the  next  day  with 
much  less  reluctance  than  she  had  expected. 

Emily  rose  very  early  the  next  morning,  and 
set  about  her  task  with  great  diligence.  By  the 
time  she  was  summoned  to  her  father's  study, 
she  had  nothing  left  in  her  basket,  but,  several 
balls  of  thread,  and  sewing  silk  tangled  together ; 
and  some  needles,  that  for  want  of  care  in 
fastening  the  needle-book,  were  scattered  in  the 
drawer.  These  were  to  be  restored  to  order, 
before  the  work  was  completed.  But  Emily  had 
learned  much,  in  two  days.  She  put  her  little 
basket  aside,  and  cheerfully  joined  her  parents 
in  the  study. 

At  noon,  when  she  returned  from  school,  she 
took  her  basket  and  sat  beside  her  mother,  while 
she  endeavored  to  put  its  contents  into  exact 
order.  The  needles  were  soon  assorted,  accord- 
ing to  their  sizes,  and  placed  neatly  on  the  leaves 
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of  her  needle-book ;  but,  oh  dear !  the  sewing 
silk  and  thread  !  It  was  a  tedious  business  to 
disentangle  them.  Her  mother  encouraged  her 
to  persevere ;  and  Emily  kept  her  patience. 
More  than  once  she  laid  down  her  hands  in 
despair ;  but  she  began  with  renewed  resolution. 
Her  task  was  at  last  completed,  and  Emily  was 
very  happy. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  child,"  said  her  mother, 
*'  I  do  believe,  that,  if  you  live  to  be  a  woman, 
you  will  look  back  with  pleasure,  and  profit  to 
the  exertion  you  have  been  making.  You  have 
learned  the  disadvantages  of  disorder  ;  and  I 
trust  you  will  be  as  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
beauty  and  convenience  of  order.  But  remem- 
ber that  the  reformation  of  bad  habits  must  be  a 
gradual  work.  We  must  not  despair  because  we 
cannot  overcome  all  our  evils  at  once.  The 
world  '  itself  was  not  made  in  a  day.'  "  F. 
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Mon  premier  corrompt  mortels ; 

Mori  second  est  l'habitant  du  ciel ; 

Mon  tout  est  un  fruit,  d'un  gout  agreable, 

Qui,  avec  le  dessert,  paroit  souvent  a  table. 
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[Continued  from  No.  II.  page  182.J 

"  Mother,  do  let  us  go  in  for  a  moment,"  was 
said  so  intreatingly,  that  the  request  could  not  be 
refused.  Mary  was  watering  her  flowers,  and  as 
Mrs  White  passed  in,  she  said,  "  How  very 
pretty  you  look  here  !  Your  honeysuckle  grows 
very  fast ;  it  will  soon  form  an  entire  arch  over 
your  door."  Ann  remained  in  the  garden  with 
her  little  friend,  looking  at  the  flowers,  watching 
the  insects,  and  giving  an  eloquent  account  of 
the  strawberry  plant,  and  the  drop  of  water  ; 
winding  up  the  whole,  by  telling  Mary  that  they 
should  soon  begin  to  study  Natural  Philosophy, 
which  would  teach  them  all  about  clouds  and 
rainbows.  "  Only  think  !"  exclaimed  she,  with 
eagerness  —  "  It  will  tell  us  how  rainbows  are 
made  !" 

Mary  was  all  delighted  attention  ;  and  she  put 
in  a  word,  (as  she  almost  always  did)  expressing 
her  gratitude  to  Mrs  White  for  giving  her  the 
means  of  education.  "  The  account  you  have 
been  giving  me  of  the  drop  of  water,"  said  she, 
"  reminds  me  of  a  text  of  Scripture,  which  I 
never  understood  until  this  moment :  '  All  the 
rivers  run  into  the  sea,  yet  the  sea  is  not  fully 
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unto  the  place  from  whence  the  rivers  come, 
thither  they  return  again.'  I  dare  say  Natural 
Philosophy  will  explain  to  us  why  it  is  that  after 
a  shower,  or  a  heavy  dew,  the  drops  of  water 
stand  on  the  leaves,  in  little  round  balls,  and  do 
not  fall  off.  Sometimes  I  have  seen  a  drop  hang- 
ing on  every  little  notch  in  a  rose-leaf.  It  is  a 
beautiful  sight ;  especially  when  the  sun  shines 
on  them,  and  makes  them  sparkle." 

Just  as  Mary  was  saying  this,  with  great  ani- 
mation,   Mrs  White   appeared    at  the  door.     "  I 
am  sorry  to  interrupt  you,  little   girls,"   said  she, 
with  an  affectionate  smile  ;  "  but  it  is  now  quite 
time  for  us  to  be  at   home."     Ann   immediately 
took  her  mother's  hand,  and  after  a  few  parting 
words,  the  young  friends  separated  for  the  night. 
As    Mrs    White    and    her     daughter    passed 
through   the  turnstile,  they   saw  a  chaise  at  the 
gate,  and  a  lady  fluttering  along  the  gravel  walk, 
which   led   to  their  front  door.      "  I   declare  if 
there  isn't  Mrs  Cross!"  exclaimed   Ann  :    "I 
know  her  by  her   monstrous  bonnet.     It   is  cer- 
tainly  big  enough  to   make   a  piazza   for   Mrs 
May's   cottage."     "Hush,  hush,  my  daughter!" 
said  Mrs  White  :  "  Who  is  now  making  fun  of 
others  ?    You  disliked  the  habit  so  much  in  Jane, 
24 
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that  I  hoped  it  might  prove  a  useful  lesson  to 
you."  As  she  spoke,  she  entered  her  dwelling 
and  received  her  guest  with  perfect  civility. 
She  was  too  sincere  to  affect  anything  like  cor- 
diality, or  friendship.  Mrs  Cross  was  an  idle, 
silly  woman,  who  entirely  lost  sight  of  respecta- 
bility and  consistency  in  her  eager  pursuit  after 
fashion  and  gentility.  Her  husband  kept  a  shop 
in  the  village  ;  and  while  he,  poor  man,  weighed 
out  a  pound  of  tea  to  one,  and  a  pound  of  sugar 
to  another,  —  or  with  dejected  countenance  sat 
at  the  shop-door,  waiting  for  customers,  his  wife 
and  daughter  would  be  riding  about,  with  a  band- 
box before  them,  in  pursuit  of  fashions.  With 
labor  and  perseverance,  worthy  of  abetter  cause, 
this  lady  had  made  her  way  into  what  was  called 
the  first  circle,  in  the  neighboring  town  of  N.  ; 
and  to  retain  her  station  in  that  circle,  she  was 
willing  to  sacrifice  her  husband's  comfort,  and 
neglect  the  education  of  her  children. 

When  General  Russell's  family  came  to  reside 
in  her  vicinity,  she  resolved  upon  cultivating  an 
intimacy  with  the  wealthy  family ;  but  she  delayed 
making  her  first  call  for  a  long  time,  because  she 
was  desirous  of  having  her  parlor  newly  papered. 
This  being  at  last  accomplished,  after  a  series  of 
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difficulties,  she  made  the  important  visit  in  due 
form;  and  expected  that  it  would  be  promptly 
returned.  But  in  vain  she  put  on  her  newest 
dress  and  most  fashionable  turban,  every  day, 
for  three  weeks  in  succession.  Mrs  Russell  and 
her  daughter  never  made  their  appearance. 
Being  quite  out  of  patience,  the  lady  resolved  to 
ride  over  to  Mrs  White's,  and  inquire  if  she  had 
seen  nothing  of  the  Russell  family.  She  began 
the  conversation,  by  saying,  "  I  was  quite  sur- 
prised, Mrs  White,  that  you  were  not  at  the 
school  examination.  You  are  such  a  dear  lover 
of  children,  that  1  thought  you  would  make  every 
exertion  to  be  there.'5  "  It  was  indeed  a  disap- 
pointment," replied  Mrs  White;  "  but  old  Martha 
was  so  ill,  that  I  was  obliged  to  stay  at  home  and 
nurse  her.  I  think  it  a  duty  for  parents  to  attend, 
and  take  an  interest  in  the  school,  for  the  sake 
of  the  teacher,  as  well  as  the  children  ;  and  to  me 
it  is  a  positive  pleasure  to  see  so  many  neat,  or- 
derly young  people,  all  united  together  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge."  "Well,  every  one  to  their 
taste,"  replied  her  visiter :  "  For  my  part,  I  con- 
fess it  is  very  tiresome  to  sit  hour  after  hour, 
hearing  a  parcel  of  children  drilled  through  their 
lessons.     The  school  may  do  well  enough  for 
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beginners ;  but  I  hope  soon  to  send  my  daughter 
to  a  boardincr-school,  where  she  can  be  taught 
accomplishments  and  politeness.  I  presume  you 
mean  to  do  the  same  V  "  I  care  more  for  useful 
learning  than  I  do  for  what  are  generally  termed 
accomplishments,"  replied  Mrs  White ;  "  and  as 
for  politeness,  1  think  my  daughter  can  learn  in 
her  native  village  that  very  best  kind,  which  pro- 
ceeds from  kind  and  generous  feelings,  and  a 
desire  to  make  others  happy." 

"  1  must  confess,"  rejoined  Mrs  Cross,  "that  I 
am  more  ambitious  for  my  children.  I  acknow- 
ledge a  mother's  pride  in  having  my  Jane  mix 
with  genteel  society ;  and  in  order  to  make  her 
way,  she  must,  of  course,  have  boarding-school 
accomplishments.  If  you  would  but  tell  the 
whole  truth,  I  dare  say  you  indulge  such  desires 
for  Ann  V  Mrs  White  smiled  as  she  answered, 
"  I  wish  my  daughter  to  have  an  education  that 
will  fit  her  to  be  useful  in  whatever  situation  it 
pleases  Providence  to  place  her,  and  that  will 
render  her  just  and  liberal  to  all  classes  of  socie- 
ty. I  shall  think  the  chief  end  of  education  lost, 
if  it  does  not  lead  her  to  seek  the  friendship  of 
the  well-informed,  the  refined,  and,  above  all, 
the  truly  religious — let  them  belong  to  what  circle 
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they  may."  "  But  your  daughter  can  find  no 
refined  companions  here,"  replied  her  guest. 
"  Even  the  girl  who  received  the  prize  for  unex- 
ceptionable conduct  was  the  most  shame-faced 
little  oddity  that  I  ever  beheld.  She  looked  like 
some  vulgar  charity-scholar,  with  her  blue  gown 
and  checked  apron.  But  I  beg  pardon,  Mrs 
White ;  I  have  heard  she  was  a  favorite  of  yours. 
What  a  thoughtless  creature  I  am  I"  ''You  could 
not  think  my  little  Mary  vulgar,  if  you  knew 
her,"  replied  Mrs  White  :  "  I  never  saw  a  child 
of  her  age  who  had  so  much  natural  purity  and 
refinement.  From  a  profane  boy  or  a  vulgar 
girl,  she  shrinks  as  quick  as  this  sensitive  plant 
recoils  from  my  touch" —  as  she  spoke,  she  put 
her  fingers  on  a  beautiful  plant,  which  stood  in 
the  window. 

Mrs  Cross  now  changed  the  conversation  to 
the  main  object  of  her  call ;  and  she  was  much 
surprised  and  mortified  to  learn  that  Mrs  Rus- 
sell was  on  very  friendly  terms  with  her  quiet 
and  judicious  neighbor. 

When  this  idle,  affected  lady  returned  home, 
she  found  everything  in  confusion,  as  usual. 
Jane  had  been  rummaging  the  trunks  and  draw- 
ers, and  was  found  dressed  up  with  a  wreath  of 
24* 
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her  mother's  artificial  flowers.  In  the  kitchen, 
the  cook,  with  a  face  like  scarlet,  was  engaged 
in  a  sharp  contest  with  Robert  Cross,  about  a 
pan  of  milk.  Katy  insisted  that  he  had  bounced 
up  against  her,  as  she  was  carrying  the  milk 
across  the  room,  on  purpose  to  dirty  her  clean 
floor.  Robert  denied  the  fact ;  but  stood  spread- 
ing the  milk  about  with  his  foot,  forming  bays, 
gulfs,  and  rivers,  of  all  sizes  imaginable.  In- 
stead of  reproving  the  rude  boy,  Mrs  Cross,  with 
great  affectation  of  dignity,  said,  "  Robert,  I 
wonder  you  can  stay  here  listening  to  so  much 
vulvar  abuse."  As  she  turned  to  leave  the 
kitchen,  she  heard  Katy  say,  "  I  have  been  used 
to  living  with  civil  people  ;  and  I  should  like  to 
have  my  wages  and  quit." 

Mrs  Cross  entered  the  parlor  in  no  good 
humor.  Having  rolled  out  the  mahogany  table 
into  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  lighted  the  large 
lamp,  known  all  over  the  house  by  the  name  of 
the  company-lamp,  she  sat  down  at  the  window 
to  watch  for  visiters.  Presently  Jane  entered 
with  her  satchel  of  books,  and  began  to  look  at 
her  geography  lesson.  "  Take  those  dirty  books 
out  of  the  room,"  said  her  mother  :  "  How  many 
times  have  I  told  you  that  I  would  not  have  my 
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parlor  littered  up  with  trumpery. "  "  Mr  Green 
says  that  the  scholars  must  get  their  lessons  at 
home,  and  ask  their  mothers  to  explain  what 
they  don't  understand,"  replied  Jane,  in  a  very 
petulant  and  disrespectful  tone.  "  Upon  my 
word,  Mr  Green  has  a  great  deal  of  imperti- 
nence," rejoined  her  mother  :  "  Does  he  suppose 
I  am  going  to  pay  him  for  your  schooling,  and 
be  at  the  trouble  of  teaching  you  myself?  I  shall 
do  no  such  thing.  Your  father  has  paid  him 
money  enough  to  buy  you  half  a  dozen  new 
dresses ;  and,  after  all,  I  don't  see  that  you  learn 
anything  at  his  school,  but  ill  manners.  Move 
your  elbow  from  the  table,  and  take  your  feet 
off  my  best  chairs.  If  you  don't  go  to  a  board- 
ing-school before  long,  you  will  be  spoiled  for 
good  society."  "  I  wish  you  would  coax  papa  to 
send  me,"  replied  Jane ;  "  I  am  sure  that  I  shall 
never  learn  anything  here."  Saying  this,  she 
tumbled  her  books  into  the  satchel,  and  flung 
out  of  the  room. 

When  she  returned,  her  mother  desired  her  to 
go  into  the  store  and  bring  some  lemons  ;  be- 
cause if  Mrs  Russell  and  her  daughter  came,  she 
wished  to  have  some  lemonade  to  offer  them. 
"  I  don't  believe  they  mean  to  come,"  said  Jane. 
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"  What  is  the  use  of  watching  for  them  all  the 
time  ?     Father  wont  let  me  have  the  lemons,  if 
I  go.     You  send  me   after  so  many  things,  that 
his  eyes  are  as  sharp  as  needles,  the  minute  I 
open  the  door.     He  watches  every  step  I  take." 
Mrs  Cross  spent  the  remainder  of  the  evening 
in  looking  from  the  window,  and  listening  for  the 
sound  of  wheels.     Jane  sat  at  the  other  window, 
chewing  India-rubber  and  twisting  her  handker- 
chief, until  at  last,  getting  tired  and  sleepy,  she 
stole  up   stairs.     Seeing   a  light  in  Katy's  room, 
she  entered,  and  found  her  asleep,  with  a  greasy 
dream-book   lying   open  on   the   broken   stand. 
Drowsy   as   she  was,  Jane  read  this  miserable 
trash  half  an  hour   before  she  retired   to  rest. 
Thus  wretchedly   were   things  managed  in  this 
disorderly  family. 

The  scene  at  Mrs  White's,  that  evening,  was 
of  a  very  different  description.  Her  old-fash- 
ioned parlor  was  in  the  neatest  order  ;  and 
through  the  open  windows  the  honey-suckle  and 
sweet-brier  sent  in  their  fragrance.  The  mother 
was  busy  with  her  needle ;  at  her  right  hand  sat 
Ann  with  her  atlas  spread  open  on  the  table  ; 
and  on  the  left,  George  was  earnestly  engaged 
with  arithmetic.     Presently  Mr  White   entered  ; 
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and  every  eye  was  turned  toward  him  with  affec- 
tionate pleasure.  "  Oh,  father,  I  am  glad  you 
have  come  !  "  exclaimed  the  children.  Ann, 
who  was  always  the  first  to  speak,  began,  "  Now, 
father,  will  you  just  tell  me  where  Clark's  Islands 
are  ?  Mother  and  I  have  been  looking  all  over 
the  world  —  I  mean  all  over  the  map  —  and  we 
cannot  find  them."  "  I  am  so  glad  you  have 
come,"  said  George  ;  "for  my  sum  puzzles  me, 
and  I  want  you  to  show  me  a  little  about  it." 
"And  I  am  glad  you  have  come,"  added  his 
wife  with  a  smile  upon  her  face ;  "  for  I  began 
to  feel  a  little  uneasy  about  your  stumbling 
horse." 

"  I  have  made  more  false  steps  than  my  horse, 
this  day,"  replied  Mr  White  laughing.  "  When 
I  had  bought  my  grass-seed,  I  went  in  search  of 
a  man,  who  had  an  account  to  settle  with  me ; 
but  the  man  was  either  before  or  behind  me  in 
the  afternoon,  so  that  we  did  not  meet  until 
sunset.  When  our  business  was  completed,  I 
was  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  home,  that  I  entirely 
forgot  the  grass-seed  I  had  left  at  the  shop,  until 
I  was  a  mile  on  my  way.  Knowing  we  should 
want  it  in  the  morning,  I  hastened  back  ;  and 
found  the  shop  fastened.     You  see,  my  children, 
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what  your  father  has  suffered  by  not  having  his 
wits  about  him.  But  come,  give  me  some  sup- 
per—  and  then  I  will  answer  all  your  questions, 
as  well  as  I  can."  Ann  immediately  jumped  up, 
and  removed  a  smooth  white  napkin,  which  had 
been  spread  over  the  tea-table.  There  stood  a 
bowl  of  fresh  milk,  a  plate  of  brown  and  of  white 
bread,  neatly  cut ;  a  few  slices  of  excellent  ham  ; 
and  a  lump  of  sweet  yellow  butter.  The  table- 
cloth was  without  spot,  or  wrinkle,  and  the  knife 
and  fork  were  bright  as  silver. 

"Ah,  my  daughter,"  exclaimed  Mr  White, 
"  here  is  a  supper  good  enough  for  an  emperor." 
As  soon  as  he  had  finished  this  simple  repast, 
the  kind  father  told  his  children  that  he  was  now 
ready  to  listen  to  their  questions.  "  First  let  me 
show  you  this  slate,"  said  Ann  :  "  I  promised 
Elizabeth,  when  she  went  to  bed,  that  I  would 
certainly  show  it  to  you.  See,  she  has  drawn  a 
stag,  with  great  branching  horns.  It  does  look 
some  like  a  stag  —  does  n't  it,  father  V* 

"  He  certainly  has  four  legs,  and  a  fine  scrawl- 
ing pair  of  antlers ;  and  as  far  as  that  goes,  he 
looks  like  a  stag,"  replied  her  father,  laughing  : 
"  But  this  reminds  me  of  a  small  picture  book  of 
animals,  which  I  bought  for  little  Lizzy.     And, 
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wife,  here  is  a  present  for  you,"  continued  he, 
placing  Mrs  Cappe's  Memoirs  in  her  hand. 
Mrs  White  received  the  book  with  an  affection- 
ate smile,  and  thanked  her  husband  for  the  kind 
attention. 

After  looking  at  the  volume  a  few  moments, 
she  said,  "  Ann,  here  is  something  that  will  in- 
terest you.  It  is  about  generosity  and  self-con- 
trol ;  and  it  is  all  true." 

"  Pray  read  it  aloud,  dear  mother,"  exclaimed 
the  children. 

Mrs  White  then  read  the  following  extract : 

"  On  my  first  arrival  at  the  boarding-school,  I 
was  interrogated  by  many  of  the  young  ladies,  as 
to  the  station  of  my  father,  or  rather  respecting 
the  figure  he  made  in  the  world.  *  Does  your 
papa  keep  a  coach  V  *  No.'  c  How  many  ser- 
vants have  you  V  '  Four.'  '  Dear !  only  think 
her  papa  does  not  keep  a  coach,  and  they  have 
only  four  servants.'  My  wardrobe  was  next  ex- 
amined, and  fortunately  passed  muster  pretty 
well,  until  it  was  discovered  that  I  had  no  gauze 
suit  of  linen.  *  How  ill-natured  must  be  her 
mamma !'  was  the  universal  exclamation  —  e  not 
to  buy  her  a  gauze  suit  of  linen  !'  On  the  sub- 
ject of  personal  beauty  nothing  was  decidedly 
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said ;  and  I  believe  that  the  want  of  this  would 
have  been  atoned  for,  had  my  father  lived  in 
splendor,  and  kept  a  coach  ;  but  as  there  was 
nothing  to  throw  into  the  opposite  scale,  even 
this  was  hinted  at ;  and  I  soon  found  that  the 
current  set  very  strong  against  me.  It  was  im- 
mediately discovered,  however,  that  I  had  brought 
with  me  a  small  stock  of  money;  also  of  thread, 
tape,  needles,  &c.  I  was  instantly  beset  by  a 
crowd  of  little  borrowers.  One  wanted  this  arti- 
cle, and  another  that ;  all  promising  to  pay  me 
in  a  day  or  two.  At  first,  I  lent  them  whatever 
they  desired.  But  I  soon  found  that  the  promise 
of  payment  was  a  mere  matter  of  form  ;  that  it 
was  the  constant  practice  to  pillage  in  this  way 
every  new  comer ;  and  I  determined  to  put  a 
stop  to  it  before  my  little  stores  were  quite  ex- 
hausted. On  refusing  to  lend  any  more,  the 
clamor  was  prodigious,  and  the  exclamation  gen- 
eral, '  How  stingy  she  must  be  !'  I  felt  very 
indignant  at  this  ;  for  I  had  never  been  thought 
covetous.  It  was,  however,  in  vain  to  remon- 
strate ;  and  I  determined  to  wait  patiently  for  an 
opportunity  to  convince  them  how  much  they 
were  mistaken.  Fortunately,  this  opportunity 
soon  occurred.     My  mother  sent  me  a  large 
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jpiamsike,  which  I  unpacked  in  public;  and 
after  reserving  one  small  wedge  for  myself,  I 
divided  the  rest  completely  among  them,  saying, 
?  You  will  not  again  call  me  covetous  ;  for  you 
see  what  I  consider  really  my  o?vn,  is  freely  at 
your  service.'  A  buzz  of  general  approbation 
announced  my  triumph  ;  and  I  was  ever  after 
ward  treated  with  the  greatest  respect." 

"  Here,"  observed  Mrs  White,  "  was  a  little 
girl  who  acted  from  principle"  "I  think,"  re- 
plied Ann,  "  that  I  could  have  divided  the  cake 
among  the  girls  as  cheerfully  as  she  did  ;  but  I 
don't  believe  I  could  have  refused  the  tape,  and 
the  other  things  "  "  Yet  you  commend  her  for 
it  —  do  you  not?"  said  her  mother.  "O  ,yes ; 
but  I  think  it  would  be  so  much  harder  to  do  it." 
"  That  is  true,"  rejoined  Mrs  White  ;  "  and 
therefore  this  little  girl  was  peculiarly  worthy  of 
admiration  for  her  firm  adherence  to  right  prin- 
ciples." 

Mr  White  now  began  to  explain  the  rule  of 
arithmetic  to  George,  while  Ann  expeditiously 
cleared  away  the  supper-table.  When  Clark's 
Islands  were  found,  the  little  girl  told  her  father 
about  the  strawberry  plant,  and  repeated  her 
astonishment  that  not  even  a  grain  of  sand,  nor 
25 
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a  drop  of  water  was  ever  lost.  George  too  had  his 
experiences  to  relate  ;  and  the  affectionate 
parents  listened  to  both  with  the  most  good-hu- 
mored interest.  Thus  quietly  and  cheerfully  the 
evening  passed  away.  Thanks  were  returned  to 
Him  who  giveth  us  all  things  to  enjoy  ;  and  the 
happy  family  parted  from  each  other  with  an 
affectionate  "good  night."  Anon. 


i 

THE  DRONES   OF  THE   HIVE. 

TRANSLATED    FHOM    THE    SPANISH    OF    YRIARTE. 

A  company  of  drones  were  very  desirous  of 
obtaining  a  reputation  for  industry.  For  the 
sake  of  getting  up  a  good  character,  even  the 
idlest  and  most  stupid  were  willing  to  make  wax  ; 
but  as  the  labor  was  hard,  and  they  were  igno- 
rant, they  had  doubts  whether  they  should  obtain 
much  fame  by  their  awkward  workmanship. 
The  true  secret  of  doing  things  well  is  to  love  to 
do  thern  ;  and  unfortunately  the  ambitious  drones 
did  not  love  useful  employment ;  they  only  loved 
the  credit  to  be  obtained  by  it.  In  this  dilemma, 
they  resolved  to  show  their  zeal  for  the  public 
good  by  making  a  splendid   funeral  for   an  old 
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bee  lately  deceased,  who  had  been  celebrated 
for  the  pureness  of  her  honey,  and  the  whiteness 
of  her  wax.  The  drones  conducted  the  cere- 
mony with  great  pomp,  and  loudly  proclaimed 
their  admiration  of  the  ingenious  one  that  was. 
They  were  very  proud  of  their  performances, 
and  thought  it  highly  respectable  in  themselves 
thus  to  sing  the  immortal  praises  of  virtue.  A 
working-bee,  who  heard  their  eloquent  eulogy, 
asked,  "  Is  this  all  ye  can  do,  brethren?  If  so, 
let  me  tell  you  that  all  your  buzzing  is  not  worth 
one  drop  of  the  honey,  which  I  make." 

How  many  people  try  to  gain  reputation,  by 
merely  praising  the  virtues  they  are  unwilling  to 
practise. 


CONUNDRUMS. 

1.  Why  is  paying  one's  debts,  and  meaning  to  pay  them, 
the  same  thing? 

2.  Why  is  a  hair-dresser  cruel  to  some  of  the  alphabet  ? 

3.  Why  is  a  lady  decorating  her  fingers,  like  one  in 
deep  trouble? 
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The  Emperor  Napoleon,  by  a  series  of  brilliant 
conquests  had  extended  his  dominions  over  many 
of  the  richest  countries  of  Europe;  yet  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  pomp  and  power,  he  was  restless 
and  unhappy,  because  he  had  no  children  to 
whom  he  could  leave  this  rich  inheritance.  He 
became  at  one  time  extremely  attached  to  the 
infant  son  of  his  brother  Louis,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed that  he  would  adopt  him  ;  but  it  pleased 
Divine  Providence  to  remove  the  innocent  child 
to  heaven,  before  the  temptations  of  the  world 
had  power  to  corrupt  his  little  heart. 

This  event  distressed  the  Emperor  exceeding- 
ly ;  and  he  became  more  than  ever  discontented 
that  he  had  no  children  of  his  own.  He  began 
to  wish  for  a  separation  from  his  kind-hearted 
and  amiable  wife,  the  Empress  Josephine.  After 
many  difficulties  and  delays,  he  was  formally 
divorced  from  her,  and  married  Maria  Louisa, 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  18.1 1,  the  new  empress 
became  the  mother  of  an  infant  son,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  emperor.  The  French  people  likewise 
were  well  nleased  at  an  event,  which  promised  to 
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secure  a  peaceful  succession  to  the  throne.  It 
had  been  publicly  announced  that  twentyone 
guns  would  be  fired  if  the  child  were  a  daughter  ; 
and  one  hundred  and  one,  if  it  were  a  son.  At 
the  sound  of  the  first  gun,  all  Paris  was  in  mo- 
tion, crowding  toward  the  Palace  of  the  Tuile- 
ries.  Silken  cords  were  extended  around  the 
building,  and  sentinels  placed  to  keep  the  crowd 
from  pressing  into  the  very  doors. 

No  loud  voices,  no  angry  disputings  were 
heard ;  every  one  trod  on  tiptoe,  and  spoke  to 
his  neighbor  in  whispers.  Once  —  twice  — 
thrice  —  was  heard  the  loud  roar  of  the  imperial 
cannon  —  and  every  sound  was  counted  by  beat- 
ings of  the  heart.  At  last  the  twentysecond  gun 
was  fired  —  and  a  joyous  shout  arose  from  that 
vast  multitude,  shaking  the  very  foundation  of 
Paris  with   its  echo. 

Had  the  child  been  a  daughter,  it  would  no 
doubt  have  been  welcomed  with  love  and  glad- 
ness ;  but  according  to  the  laws  of  France,  a 
woman  could  not  inherit  the  throne  ;  therefore, 
the  hopes  of  Bonaparte  and  the  people  were  all 
concentrated  in  a  son. 

The  infant  cause  of  all  this  emotion  was,  of 
course,  a  very  important  little  personage.  He 
25* 
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was  baptized  with  water  brought  from  the  river 
Jordan.  Almost  all  the  powers  of  Europe  sent 
ambassadors  extraordinary  to  congratulate  the 
emperor  on  the  happy  event.  The  cradle,  the 
caudle-cup,  and  all  the  other  appendages  of  the 
imperial  babe,  were  as  rich  and  beautiful  as 
wealth  could  procure,  or  ingenuity  devise.  He 
was  forthwith  proclaimed  King  of  Rome  —  a 
title,  which,  since  the  time  of  Tarquin  the  Mag- 
nificent, had  been  assumed  only  by  Charle- 
magne. 

The  infant  king  might  be  often  seen  riding  in 
the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  in  a  most  beautiful 
little  carriage,  drawn  by  two  milk  white  sheep, 
whose  soft,  silky  wool  reached  almost  to  the 
ground. 

Wherever  he  appeared,  the  soldiers  lowered 
their  arms,  and  the  people  shouted,  "  Long  live 
the  King  of  Rome  !"  The  innocent  little  crea- 
ture thus  surrounded  by  all  the  pomp  and  formal- 
ity of  royalty,  was  quite  unconscious  of  his  great 
dignity.  Like  any  other  babe,  he  crowed  aloud, 
when  his  own  little  hand  first  shook  his  coral 
bells,  and  cried  when  his  kitten  ran  away  from 
him.  As  soon  as  he  was  big  enough  to  perform 
his  part  in  the  pageant,  he  was  dressed  in   the 
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imperial  uniform  and  carried  to  the  Place  du 
Carrousel,  in  the  arms  of  his  empress  mother. 
Here  thirty  thousand  soldiers  passed  before  him, 
solemnly  swearing  to  devote  themselves  to  his 
service,  and  die  for  him  and  his  mother.  The 
young  monarch  answered  their  oaths  and  accla- 
mations by  graciously  giving  them  his  royal  little 
hand  to  kiss. 

This  imposing  ceremony  was  all  in  vain. 
The  fortunes  of  Bonaparte  suddenly  changed. 
Disaster  followed  upon  disaster,  and  every  day 
brought  an  increase  of  danger.  On  the  twenty- 
third  of  January,  1814,  Napoleon  called  a  meet- 
ing of  all  the  officers  of  the  National  Guard.  He 
appeared  among  them  with  his  wife  and  child, 
and  having  announced  his  determination  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  he  earnestly 
called  upon  them  to  protect  the  sorrowing  em- 
press and  her  helpless  boy.  Bonaparte  was  not 
so  much  beloved  in  France  as  he  had  been,  be- 
cause he  had  often  made  bad  use  of  his  power ; 
but  at  this  moment,  all  his  errors  were  forgotten. 
The  officers  deeply  sympathized  with  the  dis- 
tress and  alarm  of  the  imperial  family,  and  not  a 
few  of  them  shed  tears.  Two  days  after  this 
scene,  Bonaparte  left  Paris,  and  became  the  vie- 
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tim  of  strange  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  His  ar- 
mies  were  defeated,  and  dangers  increased  on 
every  side.  Before  the  end  of  March,  Maria 
Louisa  and  her  son  were  compelled  to  leave  the 
city,  and  take  refuge  with  her  father,  the  empe- 
ror of  Austria.  Little  Napoleon  vehemently  pro- 
tested against  leaving  the  abode  of  his  infancy, 
and  it  was  not  without  great  difficulty  that  they 
overcame  his  reluctance  to  depart.  His  feelings 
were  so  strong  on  this  point,  that  many  thought 
t  prophetic  of  a  final  separation  between  him 
and  France;  —  and  so  it  proved. 

The    superb    palace,    which    Bonaparte    had 
caused  to   be  erected  for  the  king  of  Rome  was 
lot  half  finished,  when  the   Bourbons   were   re- 
tored    to  the   throne.     Thus  uncertain   are  the 
rojects  of  human  ambition  !     A  curious   anec- 
lote  is  connected  with  the  building  of  this  palace. 
[t    was    situated    nearly    opposite   to    the   Pont 
d'Jeana.     In  order  to   secure  spacious  grounds 
and  pleasant  prospects,  the  government  were  de- 
sirous of  purchasing  the  neighboring  houses.     In 
front  of  the  new  palace  was  a  small  building  be- 
longing to  a  poor  cooper,  named  Bonvivant.     At 
the  highest  estimation,  it  was  not  worth   more 
than  a  thousand  francs  ;   but  the  owner  demand- 
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ed  ten  thousand  for  it.  The  emperor  ordered 
the  price  to  be  given.  When  the  cooper  heard 
this,  he  insisted  upon  receiving  thirty  thousand 
francs  ;  then  he  increased  his  demand  to  forty 
thousand  ;  and  when  even  this  point  was  yielded, 
he  claimed  fifty  thousand  francs.  The  emperor, 
disgusted  at  his  conduct,  exclaimed,  "  The  man 
has  a  mean  soul.  I  will  not  give  him  anything 
for  his  house  ;  but  it  shall  stand  where  it  is,  a 
monument  to  my  respect  for  the  laws." 

When  the  Bourbon  troops  entered  Paris,  they 
pulled  down  the  unfinished  palace  of  the  king  of 
Rome,  and  the  cooper's  hovel  fell  to  ruins.  I 
wish  such  might  be  the  fate  of  every  one  who 
tries  to  grasp  at  all  the  money  he  can  make,  with- 
out fairly  and  honestly  considering  how  much  he 
ought  to  make. 

When  the  heir  of  Napoleon  was  carried  from 
France,  he  was  too  young  to  have  begun  any- 
thing like  a  regular  education  ;  but  he  was 
doubtless  old  enough  to  have  received  very  deep 
and  strong  impressions.  He  early  showed  an 
intense  admiration  of  military  skill ;  and  this 
passion  remained  with  him  to  the  hour  of  his 
death.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  was  allowed  to 
wear  the  uniform  of  a  private,  and  to  stand  senti- 
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nel  at  the  door  of  his  grandfather's  apartments. 
Whenever  a  member  of  the  Court  passed,  he  low- 
ered his  arms  with  the  utmost  gravity  ;  but  he 
always  refused  to  pay  this  compliment  to  a 
woman.  When,  in  reward  for  his  exactness,  he 
was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  sergeant  he  was  ex- 
tremely delighted.  He  afterward  went  through 
all  the  other  grades,  and  learned  the  duties  of 
each,  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  perseverance. 
He  probably  inherited  a  large  share  of  this  pro- 
pensity from  his  warlike  father  ;  and  perhaps  the 
thirty  thousand  troops  who  swore  eternal  fidelity 
to  him  in  the  Place  da  Carrousel  might  have 
been  associated  in  his  infant  mind  with  images 
of  splendor  and  power,  never  to  be  forgotten. 
He  was  gentle  and  modest  in  his  deportment; 
but  he  evidently  remembered  his  former  great- 
ness. One  day,  when  he  was  playing  with  the 
imperial  family  of  Austria,  one  of  the  archdukes 
showed  him  a  little  silver  medal,  (of  which  num- 
bers had  been  struck  in  honor  of  his  birth)  and 
asked  him  if  he  knew  whose  bust  was  upon  it. 
He  answered  promptly,  "It  is  I,  when  I  was  king 
of  Rome."  The  first  thing  his  tutors  attempted 
to  teach  him  was  a  knowledge  of  the  German 
language  ;  this  he  strongly  resisted.     So  closely 
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were  his  affections  entwined  around  everything 
French,  that  he  seemed  to  consider  it  an  insult 
to  be  asked  to  pronounce  a  German  word.  At 
last,  the  mild  persuasions  of  his  teachers  over- 
came his  prejudice  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  gave  his 
attention  to  this  difficult  language,  he  acquired 
it  with  great  rapidity.  He  was  very  scrupulous 
about  speaking  the  exact  truth.  When  quite 
small,  he  used  to  pronounce  the  word  vrai  with 
a  solemn  movement  of  his  hand,  as  if  he  consid- 
ered it  most  sacred  ;  yet  he  was  so  sensitive,  that 
he  never  repeated  the  word,  after  he  had  been 
unintentionally  ridiculed  for  using  it.  Some  one 
composed  the  following  verses  for  him  to  repeat 
to  his  mother  on  her  birth-day ; 

Autant  que  raoi,  personne,  8  ma  chere  Marxian, 
Ne  doit  tenir  ce  jour  prosp  ire, 
Vral,  ne  lui  dois-je  pas  le  bonheur  si  touchant, 
Et  si  dou.-  a  raon  coeur,  de  vous  nomrner  ma  mere? 

He  soon  learned  the  verse,  but  when  he  was 
told  why  the  we-rd  vrai  had  been  introduced,  he 
would  never  again  repeat  the  lines,  or  use  the 
word.  He  was  quick  in  his  resentments,  but 
generous  and  forgiving  ;  and  when  he  felt  him- 
self in  the  wrong,  he  was  always  ready  to  hold 
out  his   hand,   and   candidly    confess  it.      One 
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of  the  greatest  faults  of  his  early  years  was  a  love 
of  exciting  attention — of  producing  an  effect. 
His  tutors  took  great  pains  to  check  this  ten- 
dency, lest  it  should  produce  affectation  and 
insincerity. 

The  following  little  incident  showed  the  man- 
liness of  character  for  which  he  was  ever 
remarkable.  Soon  after  their  departure  from 
France,  Maria  Louisa  went  to  reside  at  Parma, 
of  which  she  was  the  Duchess.  Madame 
Marchand,  who  had  always  slept  in  the  same 
room  with  little  Napoleon,  and  every  morning 
received  his  warm  infantine  kisses,  likewise 
departed  for  France  ;  and  she  was  accompanied 
by  M.  de  Bausset,  another  friend  to  whom  he 
was  fondly  attached.  The  boy  was  probably  not 
four  years  old  at  this  time ;  and  being  thus 
suddenly  placed  in  the  care  of  new  friends,  it 
was  feared  he  would  grieve  bitterly  when  he 
awoke  in  the  morning,  and  found  his  tutor 
beside  him,  instead  of  his  beloved  nurse.  But 
instead  of  this,  he  said,  very  calmly,  "  M. 
Foresti,  I  wish  to  rise." 

Napoleon  Francois  Charles   Joseph  Bonaparte 
after  his  arrival  in   Austria  was  usually  called 
Francois,  instead  of  Napoleon,  and  the  title  of 
26 
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King  of  Rome  was  exchanged  for  that  of  Duke 
of  Reichstadt.  He  resided  at  Schonbrunn,  asso- 
ciating with  none  but  his  attendants  and  instruct- 
ed. It  was  deemed  prudent  to  keep  him  shut 
out  from  intercourse  with  the  world,  lest  some  of 
the  restless  French  politicians  should  obtain  an 
influence  over  him,  and  fill  him  with  hopes  of 
obtaining  the  throne  of  France.  His  grandfather, 
the  emperor,  was  very  fond  of  him  ;  he  had 
books,  horses,  and  equipage  at  his  command ; 
and  his  slightest  wish  was  obeyed.  I  suppose 
many  poor  people  would  have  envied  the  prince 
his  solitary  grandeur ;  but  he  was  far  from  being 
happy.  The  sense  of  being  constantly  watched 
and  guarded  destroyed  his  freedom ;  and  the 
contemplation  of  what  he  might  have  been,  had 
his  father's  prosperity  continued,  increased  the 
feverish  restlessness  of  a  mind  naturally  active 
and  ambitious.  Among  other  amusements,  the 
following  method  of  employing  his  boyish  ener~ 
gies  was  devised  by  M.  Collin,  a  poet  of  Vienna. 
"On  the  heights,  which  overlooked  Schon- 
brunn, on  the  right  of  the  elegant  arcades  of  La 
Gloriette,  and  at  the  bottom  of  a  dark  avenue  of 
trees,  may  be  found  a  spot,  altogether  shut  out 
from  a  view  of  Vienna,  by  deep  thickets,  and  an 
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impervious  mass  of  wood  ;  a  spot,  from  which 
nothing  can  be  viewed  save  the  cheerful  but 
solitary  aspect  of  mountain  tops,  smiling  valleys, 
and  rugged  peaks,  that  go  on  ascending  and 
ascending,  until  they  reach  the  lofty  elevation  of 
the  summits  of  the  Scheeberg.  Here  there  is  a 
hut  constructed  after  the  fashion  of  Switzerland, 
or  rather  of  the  Tyrolese  mountains  ;  whence  it  is 
called  the  Tyrol's  House.  In  this  rustic  abode 
and  its  neighborhood  there  is  nothing  to  remind 
the  spectator  of  the  vicinity  of  the  capitol.  To 
this  wild  and  quiet  spot  Collin  would  often  bring 
the  young  Duke.  He  there  told  him  the  story 
of  Robinson  Crusoe.  The  imagination  of  the 
child  warmed  as  he  listened.  Solitude  and 
silence  completed  the  illusion.  He  fancied 
himself  in  the  desert.  Collin  suggested  to  him 
that  he  should  fabricate  such  utensils  for  himself 
as  would  be  necessary  if  he  were  actually  obliged 
to  furnish  his  own  subsistence.  He  acquitted 
himself  of  the  task  with  much  handiness.  There 
is  a  collection  of  these  things  placed  in  the 
pavilion,  which  still  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
House  of  the  Duke  de  Reichstadt.  The  gover- 
nor and  his  pupil,  by  uniting  their  efforts  and 
their    industry,   succeeded    in    scooping   out   a 
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cavern,  resembling  that  described  at  the  abode 
of  Crusoe,  on  his  desert  island." 

During  the  first  years  of  young  Napoleon's 
residence  at  Schonbrunn,  his  curiosity  was  all 
alive  respecting  his  father, —  the  causes  of  his 
fall  from  power,  what  had  become  of  him,  &c. 
These  questions  were  somewhat  perplexing  to 
his  tutors  ;  for  they  were  compelled  either  to 
acknowledge  that  Bonaparte  made  a  dangerous 
use  of  his  great  influence,  or  else  to  blame  his 
royal  grandfather  for  joining  with  the  other 
kings  of  Europe  to  deprive  him  of  that  influence. 
At  first  they  tried  to  avoid  the  subject,  but  the 
active  mind  of  the  young  prince  would  by  no 
means  admit  of  it.  At  length,  they  asked  the 
emperor  of  Austria  what  must  be  done  to  satisfy 
his  inquisitive  grandchild.  "  Tell  him  the  truth 
plainly  and  freely,"  answered  the  emperor ; 
"thus  his  confidence  will  be  gained]  and  his 
imagination  calmed." 

To  the  accounts  of  his  father's  battles/ his 
success,  his  grandeur,  and  his  reverses,  the  boy 
listened  with  intensity  of  interest.  When  all  his 
questions  were  answered,  he  seemed  satisfied  ; 
and  from  that  time  he  grew  more  reserved  on 
the   subject :    but  the   impressions   he   received 
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sunk  deep  down  into  his  soul,  and  perhaps  had 
a  large  share  in  causing  his  early  death. 

Bonaparte,  during  his  long  and  dreary  exile  in 
St  Helena,  thought  much,  and  felt  deeply,  con- 
cerning the  character  and  prospects  of  his  son  — ■ 
that  son  for  whom,  in  the  strength  of  his  pride, 
he  had  marked  out  such  a  brilliant  destiny.  No 
communication  was  allowed  between  the  late 
emperor  and  his  family  ;  but  they  could  not  fail  to 
hear  much  about  each  other.  A  sculptor  at  Leg- 
horn made  a  bust  of  the  young  Napoleon,  and  sent 
it  to  his  father  at  St  Helena.  Bonaparte  gazed 
at  the  statue  with  great  satisfaction  and  delight, 
as  if  his  heart  rejoiced  in  the  lovely  boy.  "  Look 
at  that  image  !  "  exclaimed  he  :  "  that  counte- 
nance might  tame  the  most  ferocious  beast." 

The  French  emperor  never  saw  his  son  after 
the  eventful  crisis,  when  the  mother  and  her 
infant  child  were  placed  under  the  protection  of 
the  National  Guard. 

The  Duke  de  Reichstadt  was  a  little  more 
than  ten  years  old  when  he  received  the  tidings 
•of  his  father's  death.  He  wept  bitterly,  and 
continued  very  sad  for  many  days.  Indeed  he 
seemed  never  to  forget  him.  He  was  eager  to 
read  every  syllable  that  was  ever  written  con- 
26* 
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cerning  him.  Being  endowed  with  great  acute- 
ness  of  intellect,  he  perceived  the  faults  and 
mistakes  of  his  father,  but  he  never  during  his 
whole  life  made  them  a  subject  of  conversation. 

His  education  was  decidedly  of  a  military  cast; 
and  it  was  the  object  of  his  Austrian  relations  to 
make  him  content  with  being  merely  a  German 
prince,  and  an  officer  in  the  army.     As  he  grew 
older,  and   the   energies  of  his  character   were 
more    fully    developed,    he    was    watched    and 
guarded    very   strictly.     His   beauty    and    good- 
nature made  him  a  favorite  with  the  people;  and 
when  the  royal  family  appeared  in  public  he  was 
always    an    object   of   peculiar    attention.        In 
France,  the  mere  circumstance  of  his  being  the 
son  of  Napoleon  would   interest  a  multitude  of 
hearts   in   his   favor;    and  there   were  no    doubt 
many  who  earnestly  desired   to  see   him   seated 
on  the  throne.     The  Countess  Camerata,  daugh- 
ter  of  Eliza    Bonaparte,    and  cousin  to    young 
Napoleon,  wrote  'a  secret    letter,  in   which  she 
exerted  all  her  eloquenee  to  excite  his  political 
ambition.     One  evening  she  laid  wait  for  him  in 
disguise  and   fervently  kissed    his  hand.     When 
his  tutor  asked   the  meaning  of  such  conduct, 
she  replied,  with  enthusiasm,   "  Who  will  refuse 
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me  the  boon  of  kissing  the  hand  of  my  sovereign's 
son."  The  Austrian  court  were  very  desirous 
to  keep  him  from  such  influences,  to  restrain  the 
impetuosiiy  of  his  character,  and  prevent  his 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father.  To  all 
outward  appearance,  they  succeeded  ;  for  he 
submitted  to  their  wishes,  and  made  no  attempt 
to  conceal  any  of  his  movements  from  them. 
When  the  new  Revolution  occurred  in  France 
he  read  all  the  papers  and  pamphlets  on  the 
subject  with  the  utmost  eagerness.  He  said  he 
wished  his  grandfather  would  permit  him  to 
march  with  his  troops  to  the  relief  of  Charles 
X. ;  but  those,  who  knew  him  most  intimately, 
believed  that  he  always  cherished  in  his  inmost 
heart  the  hope  of  being  himself  king  of  France. 
His  military  ambition  was  unbounded.  When 
he  received  the  command  of  a  regiment,  he 
entered  upon  his  duties  with  an  ardor  which 
rapidly  undermined  his  feeble  health.  He  made 
no  complaint,  and  would  never  allow  that  he 
was  unwell.  When  his  voice  failed  in  manoeu- 
vring his  troops,  he  would  go  to  his  room  and 
hide  himself  from  observation,  lest  his  weariness 
and  faintness  should  be  perceived.  His  soul 
was  strong  and   active,  but  his  body  was  weak. 
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He  was  at  last  compelled  to  lie  down  helpless  on 
the  bed  of  sickness.  It  was  thought  that  a 
sojourn  in  Italy  might  restore  his  health  ;  and 
this  hope  seemed  to  give  him  new  life.  But  he 
gradually  sunk  under  his  disease,  and  died  at 
Schonbrunn  on  the  22d  of  July,  1832.  His 
mother  and  grandfather  were  with  him  during 
the  closing  scenes  of  his  life,  and  watched  over 
him  with  anxious  affection. 

It  was  remarked  by  those  about  him  that  he 
had  never  been  a  child.  He  was  so  early 
accustomed  to  homage,  and  so  constantly  asso-^ 
ciated  with  important  events,  that  the  thoughtless 
gayety  of  youth  was  never  his  portion.  When 
he  was  a  very  little  boy,  his  mother  once  wished 
him  to  sit  among  the  ladies  at  table ,  but  he 
declined,  with  the  utmost  gravity,  saying  "  My 
place  is  among  men."  During  his  short  life,  he 
was  always  reserved  and  thoughtful  beyond  his 
years  ;  he  always  seemed  to  think  a  great  deal 
more  than  he  expressed.  This  unnatural  and 
unhealthy  maturity  probably  wasted  his  frame, 
and  destroyed  his  peace. 

In  his  cradle,  young  Napoleon  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  his  father;  and  when  laid  in  his 
coffin    it    once    more    appeared    very    striking* 
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During  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  the  likeness  had 
been  less  observable,  on  account  of  his  very  tall, 
thin  figure,  and  the  fair,  flowing  hair,  which  he 
inherited  from  his  Austrian  mother. 

It  is  well  for  the  Duke  de  Reichstadt  that  he 
died  in  his  youth.  His  thirst  for  military  glory 
would  have  prevented  him  from  being  either 
useful  or  happy;  and  had  he  lived  to  gratify  his 
wild  ambition,  he  might  have  been,  like  his 
father,  a  source  of  misery  to  thousands  and 
thousands  of  his  fellow  beings. 
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A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  TURKEY. 

For  one  nation  to  be  perfectly  kind  and  candid 
toward  other  nations,  is  as  important  as  it  is  for 
an  individual  to  be  perfectly  just  and  fair-minded 
toward  his  neighbor.  The  Americans  are  ac- 
cused of  being  vain  of  their  country.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this  charge  ;  and  it  is 
likewise  true  that  this  tendency  makes  them 
willing  to  speak  disparagingly  of  other  nations, 
compared  with  their  own.  This  is  a  wrong  feel- 
ing. We  ought  to  respect  what  is  good,  wher- 
ever we  find  it,  and  rather  seek  to  imitate  the 
virtues  of  others,  than  to  excuse  faults  of  our  own. 
We  ought  to  love  our  country,  as  the  child  loves 
its  mother  ;  and  we  should  feel  deeply  grateful  to 
our  Heavenly  Father  for  the  great  prosperity 
with  which  He  has  blessed  our  land  ;  but  in 
respecting  ourselves,  never  let  us  forget  to  respect 
others. 

A  highly  interesting  book  has  lately  been  pub- 
lished in  New  York,  called  Sketches  of  Turkey, 
in  1831  and  '32,  by  an  American.  We  are  apt 
to  say  "  as  wicked  as  a  Turk,"  "  as  cruel  as  a 
Turk,"  &c. ;  but  the  author  of  this  book  resided 
in  Turkey  nearly  a  year,  and  he  gives  an  account 
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of  the  habits  and  manners  of  that  country,  which 
in  many  respects  may  well  make  us  blush  for  our 
own.  It  is  true  that  many  bad  things  are  done. 
For  instance,  when  an  officer  of  government 
dies,  all  his  property  is  taken  by  the  Sultan,  who 
allows  the  family  merely  enough  for  their  main- 
tenance. Frequent  fires  occur,  in  consequence 
of  the  almost  stupid  indifference  of  the  people. 
"  Every  Turk,  except  the  Sultan  himself,  smokes 
the  chibook  night  and  day,  and  his  fire  is  knocked 
out  without  the  least  care.  If  the  floor  is  matted, 
the  straw  material  nourishes  the  flame;  and  if 
not  covered,  the  joints  between  the  planks  are 
generally  open  enough  to  receive  a  coal  of  fire, 
and  at  midnight  the  family  are  awakened  by  the 
blaze  of  their  dwelling.  I  have  frequeutly  ob- 
served coopers,  cabinet-makers,  and  other  me- 
chanics, smoking  their  chibooks,  and  knocking 
out  the  embers  among  the  shavings  and  other 
combustible  materials,  with  all  the  indifference 
which  may  be  supposed  to  denote  an  every-day 
occurrence." 

Speaking  of  the  entire  ignorance  which  per- 
vades every  branch  of  the  mechanic  arts,  the 
writer  says  :  "  I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  saw  a 
straight  wall,  a  level  floor,  or  a  true  perpendicular, 
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in  any  house  during  my  residence  in  Turkey. 
The  chief  architects  are  Armenians,  who  usually 
build  by  contract,  and  employ  chiefly  the  wretch- 
ed Bulgarians  as  day  laborers.  These  simple- 
hearted  and  honest  creatures  are  said  to  labor 
under  the  same  sort  of  confusion  of  ideas  usually 
imputed  to  the  Irish  ;  and  whatever  blunders 
they  may  commit,  their  employers  are  too  in- 
dolent or  indulgent  to  rectify." 

In  all  these,  and  in  some  other  particulars, 
Americans  have  cause  to  rejoice  at  their  superior 
knowledge  and  freedom.  I  will  now  speak  of 
things  in  which  it  would  be  well  for  us,  and  all 
the  civilized  world,  to  imitate  the  Turks. 

Concerning  their  honesty,  the  writer  says, 
"  The  Bazar  of  Constantinople,  as  every  one 
knows,  is  a  collection  of  shops  where  goods  are 
sold  by  retail ;  it  covers  several  acres,  and  con- 
tains numerous  streets  crossing  each  other  in 
every  direction.  Each  shop  is  a  little  stall,  about 
ten  or  twelve  feet  square,  hung  round  with  the 
various  articles  exposed  for  sale  ;  like  the  shops 
of  Pompeia,  they  are  entirely  open  in  front,  and 
are  closed  at  night  by  hanging  shutters,  which 
serve  as  an  awning  during  the  day.  As  you 
traverse  them,  astonishment  is  raised  at  their  ap- 
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parently  endless  extent  and  varied  riches.  Here, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  are  seen  ranges  of 
shops  filled  with  slippers  and  shoes  of  various 
brilliant  hues  ;  there,  are  exposed  the  gaudy  pro- 
ducts of  the  Persian  loom.  At  one  place,  drugs 
and  spices  fill  the  air  with  their  scents  ;  while 
at  another  a  long  line  of  arms  and  polished  cut- 
lery flash  upon  the  eye.  Each  street  is  exclusively 
occupied  by  a  particular  branch  of  trade.  Books, 
caps,  jewelry,  harness,  trunks,  garments,  and  furs, 
each  have  their  appointed  place  of  sale.  In  many 
districts,  such  as  the  seal-cutters,  diamond-work- 
ers, pipe-makers,  &c.  the  same  little  stall  serves 
as  a  place  to  sell  their  wares,  and  as  a  workshop 
to  manufacture  them  ;  thus  giving  an  additional 
air  of  life  and  movement  to  the  bustle  which 
continually  pervades  these  regions.  No  person 
sleeps  within  the  walls  of  the  Bazar.  It  is  closed 
near  sunset  by  twentytwo  immense  gates,  which 
lead  into  as  many  different  streets ;  and  the  shop- 
keepers, at  that  time,  may  be  seen  returning  to 
their  homes  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  or  filling 
the  numerous  caiks,*  which  then  literally  darken 
the  waters  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Golden  Horn. 

*  Turkish  boats. 
27 
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"  Returning  home  this  evening  at  a  late  hour, 
I  observed  many  persons  asleep  on  mats,  in  the 
open  air,  before  their  respective  shops,  which 
were  lit  up,  and  apparently  ready  to  receive  cus- 
tomers. This  affords  a  pleasing  evidence  of  the 
good  faith  and  honesty  of  the  people.  I  have 
noticed  a  similar  circumstance  in  the  bazars  and 
shops  of  the  metropolis.  In  these  places,  during 
the  day,  if  the  shopman  wishes  to  step  out,  or  to 
indulge  himself  in  a  nap,  he  ties  a  string  across 
the  door,  or  throws  a  cloth  over  a  few  articles 
near  the  street,  and  this  signifies  that  the  shop 
is  shut,  a  hint  which  is  universally  understood 
and  respected.  "When  a  piece  of  money  is  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  Turkish  dealer  to  change, 
he  returns  the  whole  amount  and  leaves  it  to  the 
purchaser  to  deduct  the  price  of  the  article. 
When  it  is  recollected  that  the  money  of  this 
empire  is  counterfeited  to  a  great  extent,  the 
honesty  of  this  procedure  is  apparent ;  he  not  only 
confides  in  your  good  faith,  but  exhibits  his  own 
in  no  small  degree.  The  Armenian,  Greek, 
Persian,  and  Jewish  shopkeepers  do  not  hesitate 
to  ask  double  the  price  they  mean  to  take ;  and 
the  Turk  is  fast  falling  into  the  same  practice. 
I  inquired  of  a  Turk,  from  whom  I  had  made 
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several  purchases,  why  he  had  adopted  the  unfair 
practices  of  his  neighbors?  He  replied  that 
they  informed  him  the  Franks*  were  so  much  in 
the  habit  of  beating  down  the  price,  that  if  he 
immediately  named  the  lowest  sum  to  them,  he 
should  never  be  able  to  dispose  of  his  goods ; 
and  rinding  this  to  be  really  the  case,  he  had 
been  obliged  to  adopt  their  customs.  In  genera], 
however,  it  is  safer  to  deal  with  the  Turk  than 
with  his  neighbors  of  other  nations." 

This  is  one  among  many  painful  proofs  that 
people  cannot  be  dishonest  themselves,  without 
causing  dishonesty  in  others.     I  hope  boys,  who 
read  this,  will  try  to  be  influenced  by  it  when  they 
become  men.     Money  never   brings  enjoyment 
unless  it  is  fairly  obtained,  and  generously  used. 
Of  what  value  are  riches,  if  they  make  the  heart 
anxious,  discontented,  and  suspicious?    And  this 
always   is  the  case  where   money  is  made  in  a 
dishonest  way,  and  hoarded  for  selfish  purposes. 
The  following  anecdote  by  the  American  trav- 
eller teaches  a  beautiful  lesson  :    "  On  the  morn- 
ing after  our  excursion  a  young  Turk  called  to 
inquire  whether  I  had  not  lost  a  game-bag  on  the 

*  The  name  which  the  Turks  give  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Christian  countries.  ' 
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previous  day.  I  had,  in  fact,  very  carelessly  left 
it  on  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  was  ex- 
pressing my  regret  for  its  loss,  when  my  worthy 
hostess,  although  a  Greek  herself,  assured  me 
that  it  would  undoubtedly  be  restored,  if  it  should 
be  found  by  a  Turk.  The  young  man  who 
found  it,  immediately  inquired  for  the  owner,  and 
was  told  that  it  probably  belonged  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, for  such  persons  had  been  seen  in  the 
neighborhood.  Upon  this  hint  he  travelled  more 
than  twenty  miles  to  the  American  palace,  and 
was  directed  by  some  of  the  domestics  to  my 
lodgings.  I  found  the  contents  of  the  bag  un- 
touched. The  young  man  was  modestly  retiring, 
when  I  called  him  back  to  accept  some  compen- 
sation for  so  much  voluntary  trouble." 

Concerning  kindness  to  animals,  the  writer 
makes  the  following  remarks  :  "  The  waters  of  the 
Bosphorus  were  covered  by  myriads  of  sea-fowl, 
which,  as  they  are  undisturbed  by  the  Turks,  ex- 
hibited no  signs  of  fear  at  our  approach.  Indeed, 
they  were  so  entirely  free  from  alarm,  that  they 
would  merely  move  out  of  the  reach  of  the  oars, 
without  rising  from  the  water.  One  reason  why 
these  birds  are  not  disturbed  is  probably  because 
they  perform  a  useful  part  as  scavengers,  in  re- 
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moving  the  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  neces- 
sarily thrown  out  from  a  large  city.  I  have, 
however,  had  many  opportunities  of  witnessing 
the  kindness  universally  manifested  by  the  Turks 
toward  the  brute  creation.  It  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon thing  to  see  open  boats  in  the  Golden  Horn, 
loaded  with  grain,  and  literally  covered  with 
flocks  of  ring-doves  feeding  undisturbed/' 

In  another  place  he  says  :  "  Even  the  most 
prejudiced  Frank  will  acknowledge  that  the  storks 
are  capable  of  distinguishing  the  Turk  from  the 
Greek  or  Jew ;  for  they  unhesitatingly  build 
their  nests  upon  the  houses  of  the  former,  while 
they  cautiously  avoid  approaching  the  dwellings 
of  the  latter." 

Concerning  the  important  virtue  of  temper- 
ance, the  writer  observes :  "  One  of  the  most 
striking  characteristics  of  the  Turks  is  their  ab- 
stinence from  wine  and  all  spirituous  liquors. 
They  carry  their  notions  on  this  point  so  far  as 
to  hold  it  unlawful  not  merely  to  taste  wine,  but 
to  make  it,  to  buy  or  sell  it,  or  even  to  maintain 
themselves  with  the  money  arising  from  the  sale 
of  that  liquor.  So  general  and  so  strong  is  the 
dislike  to  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  among  the 
Turks,  that  we  know  of  several  Europeans  in 
27* 
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their  service,  who  carefully  abstain  from  drinking, 
when  they  are  about  to  transact  business  with 
the  officers  of  government,  lest  their  breath  should 
reveal  the  fact." 

In  another  place,  he  remarks  ;  "  The  difficulty 
of  procuring  even  a  glass  of  light  wine  was  a 
pleasing  evidence  of  the  temperance  of  the  Turks, 
although  they  have  been  exposed  to  the  con- 
tagious neighborhood  of  more  polished  nations 
for  four  hundred  years.  It  excited  a  feeling  of 
regret  that  millions  of  gallons  of  New  England 
rum  are  sent  out  from  our  own  country  to  corrupt 
the  most  temperate  people  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  The  Turks  may  indeed  be  said  to  hold 
the  same  tenets  with  the  Christian  sect  of  aqua- 
rians, which  flourished  200  years  after  Christ, 
and  whose  principles  are  now  attempted  to  be 
restored  by  Temperance  Societies  among  Chris- 
tians of  the  present  day." 

During  an  excursion  into  the  country,  the 
travellers  called  at  a  lodge  kept  by  an  elderly 
Turk,  who  supplied  pipes  and  coffee  to  his  guests 
for  a  very  trifling  gratuity.  They  asked  for 
wine.  "  Honest  Mehemet  replied  that  he  kept 
nothing  of  the  kind ;  adding  that  he  saw  no 
difference    in   criminality  between  selling  wine 
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and  drinking  it.  He  inquired  if  it  were  true 
that  the  Americans  sent  out  missionaries  to 
convert  the  Turks,  in  ships  laden  with  wine  and 
ardent  spirits." 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  Turks 
while  they  religiously  abstained  from  wine  and 
stimulating  liquors,  had  a  universal  custom  of 
intoxicating  themselves  with  opium.  Concern- 
ing this  the  writer  remarks ;  "  We  took  our  seats 
in  one  of  the  shops,  which  was  the  best  filled, 
and  appeared  to  be  the  most  fashionable  place  ot 
resort  ;  and  after  discussing  the  usual  pipe  and 
coffee,  we  called  for  the  usual  potion  of  opium. 
The  man  informed  us  that  the  place  had  once 
been  famous  for  opium-eaters,  and  that  some  of 
the  shops  still  vended  the  drug  ;  but  the  practice 
had  become  disreputable,  and  was  now  rarely 
followed.  He  would  supply  us  with  a  dose  from 
a  neighboring  establishment,  if  we  insisted  upon 
it ;  but  for  the  reputation  of  his  establishment, 
he  should  insist  upon  our  quitting  his  shop,  as 
soon  as  we  had  taken  it.  We  afterward  fre- 
quently repeated  our  visits  to  this  place,  with  the 
same  result.  Among  all  the  customers,  we  could 
detect  no  one  who  appeared  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  opium.       We   were   compelled    to 
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oelieve  (although  opium  is  still  occasionally  used) 
that  if  the  practice  ever  did  exist  to  the  extent 
described  by  travellers,  it  has  now  ceased  to  be 
a  national  vice." 

Of  the  cleanliness  of  the  Turks  their  constant 
and  frequent  ablutions  are  a  proof.  This  custom 
was  enjoined  upon  them  by  their  prophet,  and 
no  person  enters  a  place  of  worship  without 
having  first  purified  themselves  in  the  bath. 
"  These  continued  ablutions  are  not  taken  in  a 
literal  sense  alone,  but  are  applied  to  cleansing 
the  heart  from  all  injustice,  wickedness,  and 
vicious  inclinations." 

In  so  warm  a  country,  where  water  is  almost 
the  only  drink,  it  of  course  becomes  very  valua- 
ble. The  writer  says :  "  It  is  impossible  to  travel 
anywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Constantinople  with- 
out being  struck  with  the  great  pains  taken  by 
the  Turks  to  treasure  up  every  little  rill,  or  the 
minutest  trickle  from  the  face  of  the  rocks.  In 
passing  through  -sequestered  dells,  the  traveller 
frequently  comes  suddenly  upon  one  of  their 
sculptured  marble  fountains,  which  adds  just 
enough  of  ornament  to  embellish  the  rural  scene. 
They  are  often  decorated  with  inscriptions 
setting   forth    the    greatness    and    goodness   of 
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Providence,  and  inviting  the  weary  traveller  to 
make  due  acknowledgment  for  the  same.  Unlike 
our  civilized  ostentation,  the  name  of  the  be- 
nevolent constructor  never  appears  on  these 
sculptured  stones.  The  quaint  Turkish  maxim 
is  well  exemplified  in  this,  and  in  many  olher 
instances,  "  Do  good  and  throw  it  into  the  sea  ; 
if  the  fishes  don't  know  it,  God  will." 

There  is  something  beautifully  cheerful  in  the 
Turkish  manner  of  burying  their  dead.  "All 
outward  demonstrations  of  sorrow  are  abstained 
from,  as  inconsistent  with  perfect  resignation  to 
the  will  of  Providence.  No  other  ceremony 
accompanies  the  deposite  of  the  coffin  in  its 
narrow  cell  than  a  simultaneous  silent  prayer  ; 
after  which  the  grave  is  filled  up,  and  water 
sprinkled  over  it  by  the  nearest  relatives.  This 
last  ceremony  is  connected  with  the  poetical 
association  that,  like  a  plant,  the  soul  of  man 
will  rise  to  immortality.  Pots  of  flowers  are 
placed  near  the  grave  and  over  it.  In  those 
that  are  covered  with  marble,  a  small  aperture  is 
left,  in  which  the  flower-pots  are  embedded. 
These  plants  are  watched  and  preserved  by  the 
bereaved   relatives,    for  months,    and    even    for 
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years.  The  genera]  character  of  the  monumental 
inscriptions  is  extremely  simple.  They  consist 
of  the  name  of  the  deceased,  his  occupation,  or 
the  offices  which  he  filled,  and  conclude  by 
recommending  his  soul  to  the  only  living  and 
true  God.  Panegyric,  or  even  a  simple  notice 
of  the  qualities  of  the  deceased,  is  never  dreamed 
of.  These  people  consider  it  a  mortal  sin  to  tell 
a  falsehood  in  conversation,  much  less  to  per- 
petuate one  on  marble. 

"  There  is  one  little  circumstance  connect- 
ed with  these  tombstones,  which  displays  an 
amiable  trait  of  character.  On  the  upper  corner 
of  each  stone  are  two  small  cavities,  usually  filled 
with  water.  The  intention  is  to  supply  a  drink 
to  the  thirsty  birds,  thus  inducing  them*to  take 
up  their  residence  in  the  neighborhood,  and  by 
their  songs  give  additional  cheerfulness  to  the 
spot.  The  Turks,  and  other  orientals,  have  the 
same  custom  in  common  with  the  Armenians." 
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Allen  &  Ticks  or  have  published  a  very  neat  volume 
for  children  from  eight  to  ten  years  old,  called  The 
Child's  Annual.  It  contains  a  good  many  well-executed 
wood  engravings.  The  articles,  partly  selected  and  partly 
original,  are  generally  very  good  and  entertaining.  It 
will  form  a  very  pretty  and  acceptable  present  for  the 
New  Year. 

The  same  publishers  have  lately  issued  two  books 
which  are  calculated  to  be  very  useful  in  families  and 
schools.  They  deserve  more  attention  than  the  general- 
ity of  books  now  prepared  for  children  ;  for  they  contain 
a  great  deal  of  information,  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
judiciously  and  carefully  collected.  One  ofthe.se  volumes 
is  called  The  Book  of  Commerce.  It  gives  a  history  of  the 
various  commodities  exchanged  by  different  nations  of  the 
earth;  history  of  trade;  banks,  custom-houses,  &c. 

The  other  is  entitled,  Scenes  of  Wealth,  in  America)  and 
treats  of  the  numerous  sources  of  wealth  throughout  this 
vast  continent;  from  wood,  lumber,  and  coal,  to  gold, 
pearls,  and  diamonds. 

These  books  are  illustrated  by  numerous  and  good 
engravings. 


NOTE. 

By  accident,  Emma,  was  written  instead  of  Agnes,  and 
Agnes  instead  of  Emma,  page  197  of  the  last  number  of 
the  Miscellany.  See  the  14th  and  16th  line  from  bottom 
of  the  page.  It  can  be  neatly  corrected  with  a  sharp 
pencil. 
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